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FLORIAN ZNANIECKI 


1882—1958 





We mourn the passing of a great sociologist of our times, and 
one of the founding fathers of Polish sociology, Florian Znaniecki, 
who died in Urbana on March 23, 1958. He was 76 years old. 


The major contributions to sociology made by Florian Znaniecki 
extended over a period of almost half a century. These fifty years of 
intensive activities: research, writing, teaching and organizing, were 
almost equally distributed between Poland and the United States. 

Florian Znaniecki was born in Swigtnik, Poland, in 1882. After 
graduating from Warsaw University he studied at the universities of 
Geneva, Zurich and Paris and obtained his Doctor of Philosophy 
degree from Cracow University in 1909. In 1915 Florian Znaniecki 
came to the United States. During his four years’ stay in this country 
he lectured at several universities, among others at the University 
of Chicago in 1917-1919, and wrote in collaboration with W. I. Thomas 
the five volume study The Polish Peasant in Europe and America 
published in Boston 1918-1920. 

In 1919 he was offered by the newly organized University of 
Poznan the chair of philosophy, which at his request was changed into 
a chair of sociology, the first in Poland, which he headed for two 
decades. He founded and directed the Polish Sociological Institute and 
the Polish Sociological Review. 

In 1939 Zmaniecki came for the second time to the United 
States to deliver a series of guest lectures at Columbia University. 
The outbreak of World War II and the invasion of Poland by Hitler's 
armies made it impossible for him to return to his country. For ten 
years he taught at the University of Illinois before retiring in 1950. 
He was elected President of the American Sociological Society for 
the year 1953-1954. It is to be hoped that an appraisal of the full 
range of his thinking and contributions to sociology will be undertaken 
in the near future. The fact that a great many of his works were 
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written in Polish and as yet have not been translated will add to the 
difficulty of this great and challenging task. 


To most sociologists as well as social scientists from various fields 
Florian Znaniecki is perhaps best known as the co-author of the 
Polish Peasant. This classic study of social aspects and processes 
of acculturation remains till to-day, forty years after its publication, 
of great value and continuous interest both because of its subject matter 
as well as method. Among some of the more important contributions 
which have made The Polish Peasant meritorious and which explain 
the profound influence which it has had on sociology and social 
psychology Herbert Blumer lists the following:? “A demonstration of 
the need of studying the subjective factor in social life. The proposing 
of human documents as source material . . . The view of social 
psychology as the subjective aspect of culture . . . A statement of 
scientific method which has stimulated and reinforced the interest 
in making sociology a scientific discipline. A number of important 
theories . . . [and] a variety of concepts which have gained wide 
acceptance, such as attitude, life organization, definition of the situation 
and the four wishes. A rich content of insights, provocative generaliza- 
tions, and shrewd observation. An illuminating and telling characteriza- 
tion of the Polish peasant society. What is perhaps of chief importance is 
the marked stimulation which it has given to actual social research.” 


Znaniecki’s contributions to sociology were not limited to research, 
writing and theory. At Poznan University he taught, trained and in- 
spired a new generation of sociologists whose influence and activities 
were to spread far beyond the class-room and professional circles. 
His influence on Polish sociology is best evidenced in the work of Joseph 
Chalasinski The Younger Generation of Polish Peasants published in 
Warsaw in 1938 to which Znaniecki wrote an introduction.* This 
fundamental study of problems and processes of changing peasantry 
in a national society is based on a methodical analysis of personal 
documents. 


1 Znaniecki’s main works include the following: 
The Problem of Values in Philosophy, Warsaw 1910; Humanism and Knowledge, 
Warsaw 1912; The Meaning of Evolution, Warsaw 1913; Cultural Reality, Chicago 
1919; The Polish Peasant in Europe and America, in collaboration with W. I. 
Thomas, 5 vls., Boston 1918-1920; Introduction to Sociology. Warsaw 1922; The 
Laws of Social Psychology. Chicago 1926; Sociology of Education, 2 vis., Warsaw 
1928-1930; The People of Today and the Civilization of the Future, Warsaw 1934; 
The Method of Sociology, New York 1934; Social Actions, New York 1936; The 
Social Role of the Man of Knowledge. New York 1940; Cultural Sciences. Urbana 
1952; Modern Nationalities, Urbana 1952. 

2Herbert Blumer, Critiques of Research in the Social Sciences: An Appraisal 
of Thomas and Znaniecki’s The Polish Peasant in Europe and America. New York: 
Social Science Research Council, 1949, pp. 81-82. 


3 Jézef Chatasinski, Mfode pokolenie chtopédw, Warsaw 1938. 
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In postwar Poland sociology has been suppressed and the main 
attack was directed against the Znaniecki school and its proponents. 
The school was anathematized in 1951 for being committed to 
theories and methods “typical of contemporary bourgeois sociology” 
and for being under the influence of the Weltanschauung and concepts 
of Anglo-Saxon sociology.* From that time on, Znaniecki and his 
school are treated in Marxist writings as the chief opponents of Marxism, 
and not only in sociology. It is claimed, for instance, that Znaniecki’s 
influence was the main source of idealism in Polish historiography.® 

After the events of October 1956 when Gomutka came to 
power, freedom was restored to all varieties of sociological thought 
and sociological research. In preparation are new editions of Znaniecki’s 
writings on education, translations of his latest books Cultural Sciences 
and Modern Nationalities, as well as a Polish edition of Thomas and 
Znaniecki’s best known work The Polish Peasant in Europe and America. 

The revival of sociology in Poland has been linked significantly 
with the Poznan trials which took place in September and October 
1956. During the trials a crucial part was played by sociological experts 
called by the defense: Chatasinski, Szczurkiewicz and Szczepanski, all three 
disciples of Znaniecki. In this connection it may be worthwhile to 
quote from Znaniecki’s postwar message to the younger generation of 
sociologists: 

“And most of all, may they be fully aware of their great respons- 
ibility to mankind, not merely as active participants in social life, 
but primarily as scientists.”* 


TAMARA K. OBREBSKA 


4 Julian Hochfeld, “Some Aspects of the Opposition between Historical 
Materialism and Bourgeois Sociology” in Mysl filozoficzna (Philosophical Thought), 
No. 1, 1951, pp. 119-120. (In Polish Quarterly). 

5 Adam Schaff, The Objective Character of Historical Laws, Warsaw 1955, 
pp. 159 ff. (In Polish). 

6 Florian Znaniecki, “European and American Sociology after Two Wars” 
in The American Journal of Sociology, Vol. LVI, No. 3, November 1950, p. 221. 
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OSCAR HALECKI 


THE RENAISSANCE ORIGIN OF PANSLAVISM 


Panslavism which is being studied today with special interest as 
a political ideology used and misused time and again for the last 
hundred years by Russian imperialism, whether Tsarist or Communist, 
seems to have started in the first half of the nineteenth century among 
the Catholic Western Slavs, Czechs and Slovaks, Slovenes and Croats, 
as part of their cultural renaissance movement after the French Re- 
volution. The only earlier precursor who is almost regularly mentioned 
is the well known Juraj Krizani¢, the Croat priest who in the middle of 
the seventeenth century had such disappointing experiences in Russia. 
It is true that those scholars who trace back Panslavism to the earliest 
manifestations of Slavic solidarity at the time of Bolestaw Chrobry, 
Poland’s first king, occasionally include in their introductory remarks a 
few other Croats of the generation preceding Krizani¢é.* But it has 
hardly been noticed that the most prominent among them, Alexander 
Komulovié, best known for his political activities at the end of the 
sixteenth century, was the youngest of a most interesting group of Dal- 
matian clergymen who in the course of that century, in close connection 
with the humanistic trends of the Italian Renaissance, were the first 
to propagate most of the ideas later to be typical of Panslavism, both 
cultural and political. 

The movement started as early as 1532 when Vincent “Priboevius” 
(Pribojevi¢é), an otherwise unknown Croat Dominican, published in 
Venice, with the permission of the authorities of the Republic, a 
treatise under the significant title De origine successibusque Slavorum.* 
He had already written it seven years before in his native Hvar, on the 
island of the same name, in Italian Lesina, which is off the Dalmatian 
coast south of Split (Spalato), and dedicated it to one of the patricians 
of that city to which he gives in his Latin text its ancient Graeco-Roman 
name Pharus (Pharos, Pharia). 

The learned professor of theology, whose brother Hieronymus 
also was a Dominican, not only praised his own Slavic country, Dal- 


1 See, aie? instance, Angelo Tamborra, Panslavismo e solidarieta slava, Milano 
1955, p. 1787 (offprint from the volume Quwestioni di storia contemporanea). 

2 Reprinted by Grga Novak, Zagreb 1951, with a biographical introduction 
(pp. 9-47) and a detailed commentary (pp. 115-155). 
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matia, and his home island, writing about them at length in the final 
part of his work, but he did not hesitate to present the achievements 
of all Slavic peoples with the greatest enthusiasm and sometimes fantastic 
exaggeration. It will suffice to point out that for Pribojevié not only 
the Macedonian Alexander the Great but even Aristotle was a Slav 
who contributed to their extraordinary “successes” from the age of 
antiquity. But the only contemporary Slavic ruler whom he mentions 
with deep admiration is King Sigismund I of Poland,* who was indeed 
known all over Europe as a refined humanist and patron of Renaissance 
culture. For the Croat writer, however, that peace loving monarch is at 
the same time a great military leader who defeated all his neighbors 
thanks to the bravery of the Poles. 

His special interest in Poland is understandable, since apparently 
this was the only Slavic country besides his own which he knew due to a 
personal visit. He also quotes the contemporary Polish chronicler 
Mathias of Miechéw (Miechovita),* a typical Renaissance writer like 
himself. It was from that Polish source that, discussing the origin of the 
Slavs, Pribojevi¢ took the legend of the three brothers: Czech, Lech, 
and Rus, from whom the three northern Slavic peoples were supposed 
to have descended. It is surprising, however, that while so stressing the 
unity and solidarity of these peoples, he mentioned the Dux Moscorum 
among the foreign powers which Sigismund of Poland defeated. This 
was, of course, correct, were it only in view of the victory of Orsza in 
1514, which had produced such a great impression even in faraway 
Italy, but certainly it was not in agreement with the leading idea of 
Slavic community. Yet, it would be wrong to believe that in placing 
the Muscovites, along with Tartars, Germans, Wallachians, and Turks, 
among the enemies of the Slavic Poles, the Croat author excluded them 
from the Slavic community. On the contrary, in an earlier passage 
he turned also to the Rhuscii qui et Moscovitae dicuntur for an example 
of Slavic achievements: it is, however, not Moscow which he praises, but 
Novgorod, a city larger than Rome, as he stressed with admiration, 
singling it out, though it already was conquered by Moscow and was 
following the Greek rite with all Moscorum populi. 

There are then no clear political implications in the approach of 
Pribojevi¢é who, proud of his own Slavic origin, simply wanted to 
impress the Venetian masters of his home land by making them realize 
that culturally, while part of Western Christendom, that land was, 
thanks to an ancient historical tradition, also part of a vast community 
which extended to Christendom’s eastern boundaries. Whether the 
writer achieved his purpose immediately is rather doubtful: his treatise 


3 Ibidem, pp. 76-77. 
4 Ibidem, p. 67; see also p. 26 in the introduction. 
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had no wide circulation, and only one copy of that rare print has been 
preserved in the Marciana Library of Venice. But that same library 
possesses a copy of an Italian translation of the Croat’s work, published 
in 1595 when he most certainly was no longer alive but when new 
circumstances contributed to a greater interest in the Slavic world. 


One of these circumstances was a renewed effort of other Slavic 
humanists, Croat clergymen from the same Dalmatian region where 
Pribojevi¢ had worked, but more involved than he had been in the 
political developments of their time, to convince not only their Venetian 
fellow citizens, but all of Italy and in particular the Holy See, of the 
important place which all the numerous Slavic peoples, including those 
of Eastern rite, occupied in the Christian Republic, and of the decisive 
part which they could and should play in the solution of its problems, 
were it only in view of the Ottoman danger. 


Nowhere have all these ideas been expressed more clearly than 
in a comparatively brief statement, not a printed treatise, but simply 
a letter which remained unknown for almost three hundred years and, 
even when published at a time when Panslavism was at its height," did 
not receive the attention even of scholars. It was the message of 
congratulation which Clement VIII, after his election to the See of Peter 
on January 30, 1592, following three very short pontificates, received 
from Peter Cedulini, the bishop of Pribojevi¢’s diocese, who in spite 
of his Italianized name, originally Cedulin or perhaps Cedomil,® was 
another Croat from Dalmatia. His message, dated May 15, 1592, 
must have reached Rome not much later than the letters of congratulation 
which the new Pope received from faraway Poland’ where his election 
had raised at once much interest and satisfaction. All the numerous 
Polish dignitaries, both ecclesiatical and secular, including the leading 
statesman of the Commonwealth, Grand Chancellor Jan Zamoyski, 
who expressed these feelings, recalled with gratitude the legation 
to Poland which Clement VIII, when he still was Cardinal Aldobrandini, 
had so successfully carried out in 1589, mediating between that country 
and Austria after the defeat of Archduke Maximilian in the struggle 
for the Polish succession. 


It was to that same diplomatic mission that Cedulini referred 
at the very beginning of his own, much longer letter, emphasizing, 
after some rather conventional compliments, that the main reason why 
all Slavic peoples welcomed with special pleasure the Pope’s election, 


5 Augustinus Theiner, Vetera Monumenta Slavorum ‘meridionalium, Zagreb 
1875, p. 83, nr. 89; the original is in the Vatican Archives, Vescovi, vol. 2, fol. 174-175. 

6 See Karlo pl. Horvat, Vojne ekspedicije Klementa VIII u Ugarsku i Hrvatsku, 
Zagreb 1910, p. 18. 

7 Vatican Archives, Vescovi, vol. 2, fol. 128, 132, 142; Princépi, vol. 51, 
fol. 140, 177, 223, 247, 251. 
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was his recent Jegatio Polonica, For the Dalmatian bishop this was 
a matter regarding not only the Poles, but his whole Slavic race: gens 
mea et lingua Ilyrica. In that very expression he stressed exactly as a 
Panslavist of the nineteenth century would do it the linguistic element, but 
he used here, like throughout his entire message, not the name S/avi, as 
Pribojevi¢ had done before, but the typically humanistic designation 
derived from the ancient name I/lyricum. This name was revived in the 
nineteenth century also, when under Napoleon the French acquisitions 
north-east of the Adriatic, including Dalmatia, were called Illyrian 
provinces and when later the trend toward Yugoslav unity was called 
the “Illyrian” movement. The area inhabited by the Southern Slavs 
corresponded indeed more or less to the old I/lyricum, though their 
descent from the Illyrians of Roman times was entirely fictitious. Ce- 
dulini, however, extended that name to all Slavic countries, including 
those which were far away from the Illyrian territory and far beyond 
the extreme frontiers of the Roman empire. For him the I/lyricum, 
though adjacent to Italy, as he did not fail to point out writing to Rome, 
was a vast region of Europe (maxima Europae plaga) which included 
no less than thirteen “kingdoms and provinces.” 

The specific enumeration in the later part of Cedulini’s letter of 
these thirteen countries which the lingua Illyrica possessed is both in- 
structive and surprising. His Latin terminology is, first of all, significant 
and, again, typical for the Renaissance writer, who had to use, whenever 
possible, old Roman names for the various Slavic lands. But for that 
very reason these “kingdoms and provinces” are not always easy to 
identify with the political units of his own time, the late sixteenth 
century. Such is, in particular, the case of the first three names of his 
list: Thracia, Mysia (instead of Moesia) and Macedonia, which correspond 
to the Bulgarian and Serbian territories then under Ottoman rule, the 
names of Bulgaria and Serbia, so prominent before the Turkish conquest, 
not being listed at all, while Bosnia is identified with the old Illyricum 
in its “proper” sense, which is hardly accurate. There follow the names 
of two more old Roman provinces, Dacia and Pannonia, the first of which 
is described as “the immense area of fields between the Danube and 
Dnieper rivers” (Istrum et Boristhenem), including, therefore, the steppes 
north of the Black Sea, reaching far into the Ukraine, and reminding us 
rather of Prince Potemkin’s projects two hundred years later than of 
the real Roman Dacia with the Transylvanian mountains as a center. 
Thus extended, Cedulini’s Dacia had, of course, a partly Slavic population, 
but basically it was, indeed, even in his days, the land of the non-Slavic 
Roumanian peoples, dominated in Transylvania by equally non- Slavic 
Hungarians who since their invasion at the end of the ninth century con- 
stituted the main population of old Pannonia, the Hungary of Cedulini’s 
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time. But these were not the only two cases where the Croat writer 
included in his list countries which in the sixteenth century could 
hardly be considered Slavic: that list ends with Noricum, again the 
name of an old Roman province “which now is called Austria” and — 
as he explains — extends from the Alps to the Danube, and from the 
source of that river to the Adriatic Sea. It is hardly necessary to point 
out that though the Slovenes formed then a larger part of the popula- 
tion of the Austrian lands than in later countries, these lands as a whole 
were not really one of the Slavic countries. 


Such an interpretation is the more surprising because the truly 
Slavic provinces of Istria and Carnia (Carniola) which were within the 
frontiers of Noricum, as extended by Cedulini, are separately mentioned 
in his list along with Croatia, and because it is not quite clear whether 
specifying that Dalmatia is on the Adriatic shores, he includes it in 
Noricum or considers it a separate country. The latter would be, of 
course, only natural in view of his special interest in his homeland 
which he praises as the native land of two Roman emperors, two Popes, 
and Saint Hieronymus. But this would bring the total number of Slavic 
countries not to thirteen, but to fourteen, since between Carniola and 
Noricum or Austria he lists, independently of any geographical order, 
the indisputably Slavic countries of Bohemia, Poland and Russia. 
These three, though placed after rather small “provinces,” were, as 
a matter of fact, the only independent Slavic states of Cedulini’s time — 
Bohemia, however, already under a Hapsburg king — and in the case 
of Russia he adds significantly et vastum Ruthenorum imperium, making 
it clear that he means the Muscovite Tsardom which otherwise was 
then called in the Latin sources Moscovia in contradistinction to the 
Ruthenian provinces of Poland. 

This reference to the Russian “Empire” did not have, in Cedulini’s 
letter, any political implications, nor does he seem aware, as Pribojevi¢ 
had been, of the Polish-Russian antagonism which was already then the 
deepest political division between Slavic peoples. He rather saw such 
a division in the disagreements between the Poles and the Austriae 
principes, since he considered Austria as one of the Slavic countries. It 
is for that very reason that he could praise the settlement of those 
disagreements through the present Pope’s earlier legation to Poland 
as his initial contribution to Slavic unity, and expressed the hope that 
Clement VIII, having already, as a representative of his predecessor, 
“laid the foundations” of such a unity, would fully achieve it in the 
course of his own pontificate. As first evidence of the Pope's efforts 
in that direction, Bishop Cedulini welcomed two initial steps he had 
already taken: news had been received in Dalmatia that Clement VIII 
had sent another mission to these same peoples and princes of Poland 
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and Austria with a view to promoting their cooperation, and that he 
had decided to transfer the “Illyrian” College to new headquarters in 
Rome. 

In connection with the second matter which could seem less im- 
portant it must be pointed out that the Illyrian, or rather Croatian 
College, dedicated to that same Saint Hieroriymus whom Cedulini in 
another part of his letter recalled as one of the glories of his country, 
was from its foundation in the middle of the fifteenth century the 
main center of Croatian ecclesiastical life in Rome and served to promote 
there Croatian and, in general, Slavic influence and interests, training 
many Croatian clergymen. Therefore, after mentioning the institution 
and the Pope’s own interest in it, the Dalmatian bishop expressed 
his confidence that Clement VIII would place all “Illyric” — that is, 
Slavic — churches not under alien but under native pastors “of the 
same race and language” and would take into consideration candidates 
of the same Slavic origin when creating new cardinals. In agreement 
with the decision of the Council of Trent and of Pope Sixtus V, such 
a practice would contribute to the universality (amplitudo) of the Roman 
Church and to the fame of Clement VIII himself. The sense of Slavic 
solidarity on ethnic and linguistic grounds could not have been more 
clearly expressed by this prelate of the Renaissance age. 

But even before touching this point, which reminds us of present 
day problems of ecclesiastical life under the impact of modern national- 
ism, Cedulini stressed the main “calamities from which the kingdoms 
and provinces of Illyric language” were suffering in his own time 
and which the former Cardinal Aldobrandini had observed during his 
legation to Poland, along with the large extension of the Slavic lands. 

One of these calamities was the occupation of part of these lands by 
the Turks. The other one resulted from the fact that they were in 
part “seperated from the bosom of the Holy Mother the Church.” 
Liberation from Ottoman domination and reunion with Eastern Christen- 
dom — these were indeed the two basic problems of the whole eastern 
policy of the Holy See, particularly in the Renaissance period and 
during the pontificate of Clement VIII. Much more, however, than 
the new Pope, the Dalmatian bishop himself had had during his earlier 
ecclesiastical career ample and direct opportunity to observe how pain- 
fully both of these problems affected many Slavic peoples. The Slavs 
whom the papal legate of 1589 had met in Austria, and especially 
in Poland, were interested in the project of an anti-Ortoman league 
and of a reunion with the Orthodox, but they were all free from Turkish 
rule and all Catholics. Cedulini, on the contrary, when recalling at the 
end of his letter the services he had rendered to the Church during the 
last thirty two years, could mention in the first place his visitatio 
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Constantinopolitana in the name of the Pope Gregory XIII. On that 
occasion, in 1580-1582, he had visited not only the few Catholic 
churches in Constantinople but traveled extensively in Balkan countries, 
collected information from all European parts of the Ottoman Empire, 
and showed a deep interest in all its subject Christian population, 
most of which were Slavic and Orthodox. He had, then, insisted in his 
final report on their desperate conditions and expressed the hope that 
the Catholics under papal leadership would try to liberate them.® 
Now, in 1592, he did not conclude his letter of congratulation 
by any similar appeal in favor of these populations, but as soon as in 
the following year the tension at the Turkish border in Hungary 
and Croatia turned into open war and the time seemed ripe for another 
anti-Ottoman league in support of the Emperor and his Transylvanian 
ally, Clement VIII, who was absorbed himself by these projects, received 
from Cedulini a long memorandum on the best way of organizing 
“the defense against the Turks.”® While, however, the old Bishop 
of Vnar could not possibly take any active part in carrying out his 
project, a younger countryman of his, another Croat clergyman from 
Dalmatia, born in nearby Split in 1548, was being now entrusted by 
the Holy See with a far-reaching diplomatic mission in the sense 
recommended by Cedulini. This was Alexander Komulovic. 


The diplomatic activity of that other “Illyrian,” as he used to be 
called in the papal documents, in the years 1593 to 1597 is comparatively 
well known, since it attracted the attention of those who both in his 
time and in modern historiography were interested in the delicate 
problem of the relations between the Holy See and Russia.*° But it must 
be stressed that this “Slavic nuncio to Moscow” approached his difficult 
task exactly in the spirit of Cedulini, in whose earlier episcopal see of 
Nona (Nin) he was made an abbot, equally convinced of the community 
which united, or rather should have united, in the opinion of both 
Dalmatians and their precursor Pribojevi¢, all Slavic peoples and 
even the non-Slavs who were living with them in Central and Eastern 
Europe, facing the same dangers and problems. 

The identity of their views is easy to explain. Educated in that 

8 Vatican Arcives, Fondo. Pio, vol. 107, fol. 1-143; the final report of Dec. 12, 
1583 is on fol. 5-7. 

®The manuscripts in which this “Discourse” has been preserved are quoted 
by Ludwig v. Pastor, Storia dei Papi, vol. XI, Roma 1942 (latest Italian edition), 
p. 198 n. 8 and 648 n. 2. 

10 See particularly P. Pierling, La Russie et le Saint- Siege, vol. Il., Paris 1897, 
pp. 329-360 in the chapter: “Un nonce slave 4 Moscou.” Cedulini’s influence upon 
Komulovié has been noted by Miroslav Vanino, Aleksander Komulovié (1548-1608), 
Sarajevo 1935, p. 49. The most important sources relating to his diplomatic activities 
have been published in the series Starine of the Yugoslav Academy in Zagreb, vol. 


XIV (1882, ed. P. Pierling and Fr. Racki), XVI (1886, ed. P. Pierling) and 
XXXVI (1918, ed. E. Fermendzin). 
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Croatian College of Saint Hieronymus in Rome, in which Cedulini was 
so interested, Komulovié too had been sent soon after his older friend 
in 1584 along with an Italian Jesuit, to the Balkan countries, visiting 
what remained there of Catholic churches and becoming convinced 
that all the Slavs of that region, even the Orthodox majority, as well as the 
non-Slavic Albanians, would be ready to join any anti-Ottoman action." 
And as soon as such an action seemed imminent, Komulovi¢ would 
suggest’® that, in addition to Austrian and Papal forces, all the free 
countries which Cedulini had called “Illyrian” be called upon to partici- 
pate in a vast undertaking with the reconquest of Constantinople as the 
ultimate goal. In addition to the Transylvanians, Moldavians and Wal- 
lachians, the Cozaks were expected to help, and he emphasized that the 
Muscovites too should be invited to do so by the Holy See, taking it 
for granted that the Poles under their famous leader Zamoyski would 
certainly join. 

The idea that the three strongest land powers in the neighborhood 
of the Ottoman Empire should cooperate in such a league, in spite of 
the tensions between them, was not new indeed. At the time of the 
Holy League of 1571, which resulted in the naval victory of Lepanto, 
that idea had been propagated by the Venetians, then particularly in 
need of help, and it strongly appealed to Pope Pius V.** Now, in the 
nineties, Venice was rather skeptical and anxious not to be involved in 
another war. But among the Dalmatian subjects of the Republic the 
feeling of solidarity with their Slavic kinsmen, suffering from the Turks 
and ready to join the other Christians in the struggle against them, 
was stronger than ever. And the tireless and ambitious Komulovi¢ 
succeeded in persuading Pope Clement VIII to send him in that matter 
to “the Grand Duke of Muscovy and to the other Princes and Potentates 
of the northern regions.” 

In the first of his instructions, of November 10, 1593," these various 
other princes of “northern” or rather north-eastern Europe, those of 
Transylvania and the Danubian principalities, the Cozak leaders, and, 
last but not least, the King of Poland and his advisers, received special 
attention, and the possibility of going as far as Moscow was only men- 
tioned at the end. And, strange enough, it is only in the second instruction, 
of January 27, 1594,’° dealing exclusively with the Croat’s mission 

to Moscow that the idea of Slavic solidarity appeared as one of the 


11 Starine, vol. XVI, pp. 210-220, nr. 1-3. 
12In a memorandum of 1593, published by K. Horvat in Glasnik zemaljskog 
Bhamens u Bosni 4 Herzegovini, vol. XXI, Sarajevo 1909, pp. 14-16, nr. 20. 
13 See O. Halecki, “Rome and Eastern Europe after the Council of Trent,” 
Antemurale, vol. II, Rome 1955, pp. 13-26. 
14 Starine, vol. XXXVI, pp. 8-22. 
15 Ibidem, pp. 22-28. 
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arguments to be used. With a view to securing Moscow’s participation in 
the planned league, Komulovi¢ was to stress that “the oppressed nations are 
of the same Muscovite language or a slightly different one” and therefore 
would be glad to receive assistance from “their own relatives.” Further- 
more, the Papal representative, a Catholic clergyman with the title 
of “Archpriest of Saint Hieronymus in Rome,” approaching the ruler 
of Orthodox Moscow, was not only to speak of “the defense of the 
common religion,” but also to recall that the Christian peoples under 
Ottoman rule “observe the Greek rite” and this community, in addition 
to the linguistic one, would also facilitate “the progresses” of Moscow. 
It is true that the Papal instruction, speaking of the “Greek rite,” common 
to many Slavs, carefully avoids expressions like religion, faith or 
doctrine, and a little further admits that there are religious differences 
between the Greek and the Roman Churches. But while these differences 
are only slightly touched, the preceding arguments sound almost like 
those which nineteenth century Panslavism in its Russian interpretation 
would use on similar occasions, including the traditional political implica- 
tions. For even the “old pretensions” of the Muscovites to Constantinople, 
in the name of hereditary rights to the Eastern Empire, are specifically 
mentioned. 

Considering such statements, it is difficult to avoid the impression 
that this second instruction must have been drafted, if not by Komulovi¢ 
bimself, at least under his influence and following his suggestions. That 
he was not careful or well balanced enough, sometimes relying too much 
on his personal views, this was fairly well realized at the Vatican, since 
at the beginning of his first instruction he was advised to keep his 
objectives secret even before his companions out of whom not more than 
two were to be of “the same Slavic language.” And since it was also 
known that the Croat’s interest in his fellow Slavs extended also to their 
Albanian neighbors, he was especially asked to be cautious in writing 
to these people and to consult in the matter of such letters with the 
papal nuncio in Venice. Therefore it is not surprising and rather typical 
of Komulovi¢’s well intentioned but doubtful and irresponsible methods, 
that precisely that nuncio with whom he did not get in touch at all 
when stopping in that city, had to report to Rome a shocking incident 
which could easily discredit “the Slavic priest Alexander.”* It so 
happened that after his departure his Albanian roommate discovered 
hidden in his bed three letters from Albanian people under Turkish 
rule, apparently written “in the Serbian language,” in which they re- 
quested the Holy See to help them to rise against the Turks on the 
occasion of the war in Hungary — letters which, together with the 


16 The nuncio’s reports of February 5, 19 and 24, 1594, are published in 
Glasnik (see above, footnote 12), pp. 17-19, nr. 21-23. 
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seals attached to them, seemed to be fabricated by Komulovi¢ himself. 
A rather strange letter, this one in Italian, which unindentified “elders 
from Albania” had sent to Clement VIII a year before and which is 
preserved in the Vatican archives,’ a request to “move” against the 
Turks not only the Emperor, but also the King of Poland and that 
of Moscow, seems to confirm the suspicion that Komulovié really 
drafted for such mountaineers in remote corners of the Balkans political 
memoranda corresponding indeed to their genuine desire for help 
but reflecting his own wishful thinking. 

Wishful thinking proved, indeed, as on many other similar occasions, 
the basic conception of Komulovi¢é that both Poland and Moscow, 
the two leading Slavic powers, could and should be gained at the same 
time for a joint action against the Ottoman empire. Strange enough, 
the argument of Slavic solidarity, which he wanted to use in persuading 
the Russians to help the Balkan Slavs, never seems to have been put 
forward by the Croat prelate with a view to overcoming the political 
obstacles to Polish-Russian cooperation. And the difference not only 
of rite but of faith which separated Poles and Russians made it im- 
possible to use with regard to these two Slavic peoples any argument 
of religious community except the general idea of the common defense 
of Christendom. There appeared, however, just during Komulovic’s 
stay in Poland before both his first and second trip to Moscow, in 1595 
and 1597, an important religious problem which should have been of 
special interest for an emissary of the Holy See so deeply concerned 
with Slavic unity. It was the old problem of reunion between Western 
and Eastern Christendom. 

When Komulovi¢é was already active in Poland, after passing 
through Transylvania and Moldavia, Rome’s regular representative in 
the Commonwealth, the able Nuncio Malaspina, was informed about 
the initiative of the Ruthenian hierarchy to enter into negotiations with 
the Holy See in order to return to the Union of Florence.’® The question, 
therefore, arises whether the two delegates of Clement VIII, who both 
were working so hard in favor of the planned anti-Ottoman league 
and who, after meeting in Cracow, remained in close contact in that 
matter, did not consider at the same time that problem of religious 
reunion which in the Eastern policy of the Holy See always was intimately 
connected with that of the crusade. When Komulovi¢ received his 
instructions Rome was not yet aware of the action which the Ruthen- 
ian bishops had already secretly started a few years before, and 


17 Borgh. IV 278, fol. 47. 
18 Malaspina’s first report in that matter is of October 15, 1594 (Vatican 
Archives, Borgh. III 9lab, fol. 226), when Komulovié was already with him in 
Cracow (Starine, vol. XIV, nr. 8, XVI, nr. 5,6). 
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while he was to see in connection with his mission some of the prominent 
senators, both spiritual and secular, who soon proved particularly 
interested in the religious union, he was supposed to discuss with them 
only the chances of a political union against the Turks. And, as a 
matter of fact, only that latter problem is mentioned in the reports 
which after those talks he sent to the Vatican. Yet, when Malaspina 
gave him recommendations to all those who possibly could be of use 
to him on the eve of his departure for Moscow, he included a letter 
to the Ruthenian bishops, written in Cracow on December 4, 1594,!* and 
clearly indicated that, in the opinion of the Nuncio, Komulovi¢é, whom 
he highly praised, could be helpful to them in achieving their objectives. 

There is, however, not the slightest evidence that the Croat 
negotiator cooperated with these bishops in the matter of reunion, 
and when in the fall of the following year, after his return from his 
first unsuccessful mission to Moscow, Malaspina considered the possibility 
of sending him to Rome as a companion and guide of the delegates 
of the Ruthenian hierarchy,” Komulovié preferred to try once more, in 
cooperation with Austrian diplomacy, to achieve his original purpose 
at the court of the Tsar. Sending him, in May 1596, his passport and even 
a letter of recommendation from the King of Poland, the Nuncio advised 
him not only to find out precise details about Moscow’s real political 
intensions, but also to talk with Fedor “about Ruthenian union with 
the Apostolic See.”*? Again, however, there is no evidence that, following 
this additional instruction, he made any reference to that union during 
his repeated negotiations with the Muscovites, early in 1597, and if 
his efforts to secure their participation in the anti-Ottoman action failed 
once more, this time, definitely, it was not®® because he was considered 
in Moscow a strong supporter of the religious union with the Ruthenians, 
just ratified at the Synod of Brest, in October 1596. 

This does not mean that he was not interested in, nor favorable 
to that union. Deeply influenced as he was by Bishop Cedulini’s inter- 
pretation of the Slavic problem in general, he must have shared the 
view of his countryman. that along with the Turkish rule over so many 
Slavs, the separation from the Catholic Church of so many of them, 
whether conquered or free, was one of the two great calamities from 
which the Slavic world of his age was suffering and which Clement VIII 
was expected to heal. But realizing, as it was indicated in his basic 
instruction of 1594, probably under the influence of his personal views, 


19 Ms L 18 of the Bibl. Vallicelliana in Rome, fol. 123-123v. 

20 See Malaspina’s report of September 22, 1595, published by G. Hofmann 
in Orientalia Christiana, vol. III/2 (1925), p. 164. 

21 Starine, vol. XVI, p. 238, nr. 14. 

22 As sometimes supposed — see M. Vanino, op. cit. (above, footnote 10), 
p. 54. 
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that even the possibility of Moscow’s own union with Rome could not be 
touched but very cautiously, in dealing with her, especially after her 
recent elevation to the rank of an Orthodox Patriarchate, he must have 
been aware that any such union limited to the Ruthenian Church of the 
Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth and cutting off that Church from 
any influence of the Patriarchate of Moscow, was considered there most 
unfavorably, just one more obstacle to any cooperation with the Common- 
wealth. 

There were indeed many other such obstacles and many reasons 
why, in spite of Komulovic’s readiness to appease Moscow and in spite 
of the parallel action of the Emperor, it was an illusion to expect her 
participation in the anti-Ottoman league. She simply was unable and 
unwilling at the given moment, and as a matter of fact for the next 
one hundred years, to join the struggle against the Turks. This was 
eventually recognized by the Croat priest-diplomat himself who from 
the high hopes which his first reception at the Russian frontier had 
raised, returned from his second and last mission to Moscow with a 
complete disillusionment, already anticipated in 1595 by the papal 
Secretariate of State.?* 

On the contrary, the first Croat Panslavist, who, different in that 
respect from his precursors, Pribojevié and Cedulini, had originally 
been impressed by Moscow’s rising power and favorable to all her 
claims, even those opposed to Polish interests, made as a result of his 
activities in north-eastern Europe his most numerous friends among 
the Poles and also among the Lithuanians, non-Slavs but closely associated 
with them. Only Grand Chancellor Zamoyski was rather suspicious of 
Komulovi¢’s versatility and utopian schemes.” To many other prominent 
Jeaders of the Commonwealth, not only opponents of Zamoyski and 
partisans of the league with Austria, Malaspina had not recommended 
him in vain. And the delicate ecclesiastical mission which the Nuncio 
entrusted to the Croat visitor, the administration of the Diocese of 
Wilno at a time when Poles and Lithuanians quarreled about the 
choice of a new bishop, proved an unqualified success.”® 

It was from that position that he returned to Rome where he entered, 
in 1599, the Jesuit order and quietly, dedicated to literary activities, 
spent the last years of his life, until his death in 1608. It was perhaps 
under the impression of his failure in Moscow that the much greater 
Croat writer of the next generation, the famous poet Ivan Gundulic, 
placed all his hopes for Slavic assistance against the Turks not in Russia 

23 See the instructions sent to Malaspina on August 12, 1595 (Vatican Archives, 
Borgh. Ill 18e, fol. 236-236v.). 

24 Starine, vol. XVI, pp. 231-232, nr. 6-7. 


25 See J. Kurczewski, Kofcid? zamkowy czyli Katedra wilenska, vol. Il, Wilno 
1910, pp. 95-99; vol. III, Wilno 1916, p. 84. 
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but in Poland. In spite, however, of the experience of Komulovié, 
Krizani¢, so much better known as the precursor of modern Panslavism, 
returned to all his illusions regarding Russia, but with even more 
personal disappointment until he died fighting the Turks with the Polish 
army of Sobieski. 

This story of the pro-Russian Croat Panslavist of the Renaissance 
age, strange as it was, had an even stranger epilogue. His instruction 
of 1594, which not without his own responsibility seemed to endorse 
in advance the far-reaching claims of Russian-controlled Panslavism 
of the nineteenth century, happened to be discovered in Rome, at the 
time of the partitions of Poland, by an envoy of Catherine II, and its 
copy brought to the Moscow Archives was published for the first time 
in 1863, the year of the Polish Insurrection, by Count Dmitry Tolstoy 
as an appendix to a violently anti-Catholic book on Roman Catholicism 
in Russia,”* as evidence of the futility of Rome’s Russian policy, including 
the mission of Komulovic. 


26 Comte Dmitry Tolstoy, Le catholicisme romain en Russie, Paris, 1863-64, 
vol. I, annex 1, pp. 313-318 (a very inaccurate edition, now replaced by that quoted 
above in footnote 15); see also the comments on pp. 75-78. 















JOZEF JASNOWSKI 


POLAND’S PAST IN ENGLISH HISTORIOGRAPHY 
(XVII—XIX CENTURIES) 


During the years 1944-1950 there appeared The Cambridge His- 
tory of Poland, a joint work by several Polish and English-speaking 
historians. Although far from exhaustive, and not without shortcom- 
ings resulting from the War among other things, it gives comprehen- 
sive information about Poland’s past to the English-speaking student 
of history, whether he is but an ordinary reader or a scholar, who has 
had no access to Polish historiography because of the language barrier. 

This work, a fine achievement in scholarly synthesis, is not, how- 
ever, the first of its kind published in English. It was preceded by a 
long line of more modest works going as far back as the last decade of 
the XVII century, and beginning with Bernard Connor, an English 
physician, who became a historian of Poland only by sheer political cir- 
cumstance. 

In 1695 he traveled on the Continent to study medicine and the 
natural sciences. During these travels he met several Polish noblemen 
in Germany, France and Italy, who aroused his curiosity about Po- 
land. When in Rome he heard from some of them about a Polish stu- 
dent of medicine there, who was the “son to a rich Peasant in their na- 
tion and that his father was Vassal as they termed it, or slave to one 
starosta Cowalski.” The father of this extraordinary student, as Con- 
nor was informed, had bought his son’s freedom and sent him first to 
the Polish University and thence abroad to round out his medical stud- 
ies.’ Connor drew the logical conclusion from his story: if—he prob- 
ably thought—even among the peasants of Poland there is such a desire 
for the study of the natural sciences, that branch of knowledge must be 
very much advanced there. Thereupon he decided to go to Poland 


to converse with Physicians and other Naturalists, to improve my 
knowledge in the Practice of Physick and in Natural History. But 
finding little here to satisfy my curiosity in these Matters, that I might 
not lose my Labour in travelling in so remote a Country, I resolved to 
look into their chronicles, to inform my self of the Origin of the 
Monarchy; of the Succession, and Remarkable Actions of all its kings; 
of its Geography and its Products; and to inquire into the Antient 
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and Present State of that vast Kingdom. Which I have done with as 
much Care and Accuracy as I could well compass in so short time.? 


Soon after his arrival in Poland, on the recommendation of the 
Venetian envoy to the Polish court, Girolamo Alberto de Conti, Con- 
nor was appointed one of the physicians to King John Sobieski. But 
his honorable post was not attractive enough to hold Connor long in 
Warsaw: he seized the first opportunity to leave the King’s court, in 
the autumn of 1695, after only about a ten-month sojourn in Poland. 

King John Sobieski’s death (1696), the interregnum, and the elec- 
tion of Augustus II of Saxony as king of Poland suddenly brought Po- 
land into prominence in English political circles, mainly because of 
the new monarch’s popularity there. Because Connor was one of the 
few people who had traveled in Poland, and had even had an appoint- 
ment at the Polish court, he was regarded as an authority on Polish af- 
fairs and sprang into prominence. On the advice of his friends, he 
decided to write a history of Poland. 

When the work thus planned was near completion, Connot’s 
friend, J. Savage, suggested the compilation of a second part which 
would comprise the political and physical geography of Poland and 
the Grand Duchy of Lithuania and a detailed description of the var- 
ious aspects of their common constitution. Savage undertook this work 
himself, using Connor’s memoirs and printed sources to which they 
both had access. The joint effort appeared in London in 1698 and was 
for several decades the standard English work on the history, geo- 
graphy and constitution of Poland and the Grand Duchy of Lithuania. 
It was soon translated into German and later into Latin, and was twice 
paraphrased in English. Although Connor insisted in the Preface to 
the first volume that he had “neither a Genius nor Talent for History, 
much less for Politics” — and that he had been in Poland for only a 
short time — the work does him (and J. Savage) great credit for it is 
accurate and informative to the extent that it is the work of non- 
professional historians. 

It is evident from some details in this work that Connor toyed 
with the idea of writing a book on Poland prior to the election of Augustus 
II. When leaving Warsaw, he requested the Bishop of Ptock, A.C. Za- 
tuski, to send him some “memoires for the history of Poland.”® He took 
every Opportunity to get information on the intricacies of the consti- 
tution and history of Poland, not only from Poles but also from foreign- 
ers who had lived in Poland for some time. He took notes on what 
he was told, and made an extensive study of several printed sources in 

1 Connor, B., The History, vol. II, part 2, p. 81 


2 sbid., vol. I, (The Preface), p. VIII. 
8 sbid., vol. I, p. 201. 
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Latin and French dealing with past and contemporary Poland. His his- 
tory consists of two separate parts: the first a chronological account of 
salient events up to the election of Augustus II, and the second a de- 
tailed presentation of the various aspects of contemporary Poland and 
the Grand Duchy of Lithuania. This second part (compiled mostly 
from Connor’s notes by Savage) is a most valuable contribution to- 
wards a knowledge by English readers of the constitution, social life 
and resources of Poland and the Grand Duchy of Lithuania in the XVII 
century. 

In the chronological part Connor dwells longest (over 50 pages) 
on the reign of Sobieski, describing his character and achievements and 
his interest in philosophical discussions. Sobieski’s successor to the 
throne, Augustus II, did not arouse much enthusiasm in Connor mainly 

ecause the king embraced Catholicism. He attributes his election “to 
the influence of the clergy privately instigated by the Authority of the 
Pope,” who in this way wanted to win the electors of Saxony to Cathol- 
icism. “When I was formerly at Rome” says Connor, “I heard the Poli- 
ticians say that the best method to make the Protestant princes of the 
North Roman Catholics was to elect them successively to the crown of 
Poland.”* 

The most interesting comments Connor makes are those on the 
intricacies of the Constitution of Poland. He points to the unfortunate 
consequences of the procedure of the Diet by which all laws had to be 
passed unanimously. One ill-disposed member could not only oppose 
a particular resolution, but by his veto dissolve the Diet and all its en- 
actments. Connor was no less shocked that the nobility who were res- 
ponsible for such a limitation of their Diet were not aware of the dan- 
gers of this “most pernicious” law. 

After constitutional matters, Connor was most interested in the 
social classes of the Commonwealth of Poland. In the second part of his 
History, much space is devoted to a description of the manners and 
habits of the Polish nobility, their privileges, and the power they ex- 
ercised over other classes and even over the king himself. Although 
that part of the book was written by Savage, he based it on Connor's 
notes, which he often quotes. From these notes, not from secondary 
sources, came also several anecdotes which are reproduced in this 
part, such as the story of a bear suckling a human child lost in the forest 
(illustrated by a copper plate) or the tale of two alchemists monks who 
exhibited their feigned transmutation of elements.° 

In the second half of the XVIII century there appeared an interest- 
ing history of Poland, by an anonymous author (or authors), first publ- 


4 sbid., vol. I, p. 210. 
5 sbid., vol. II, p. 86. 
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ished in 1764 in two simultaneous editions, as one of the volumes of 
an enormous history of the Modern World (written by a group of com- 
pilers headed by J. Swinton). 


This work, although containing many errors, is a detailed presen- 
tation of Poland’s past and shows extensive study of secondary sources 
in French, Latin and German which relate to her history. The first six 
chapters are devoted to the period before 1696, the next four to the 
stormy reign of Augustus II, and the last two to a summarized history 
of the Grand Duchy of Lithuania (to 1432) and Prussia (to 1525). Judg- 
ing by the number of pages, the reign of Augustus II occupies two- 
thirds of the book. The various changes of fortune of that monarch es- 
pecially attracted the author, although not all were directly connected 
with the history of Poland. This is best shown by an elaborate and 
very favorable portrayal of the complex personality of Augustus II as 
a sovereign and a man — which is in complete contrast to the opin- 
ions held by modern Polish historiography. The work ends with a 
short summary of those events following the election of Augustus III 
in which he had been involved as Elector of Saxony. Poland’s attitude 
towards these events, says the author, 


is rather cautious than politic: fear of the Russian obliges her to op- 
pose the scheme the czarina has formed of gaining a footing in the 
Empire, by which means the Polish provinces will be more than ever 
exposed to the ravages and ambitious purposes of that growing, for- 
midable and vast empire.® 


It is a pity that the ruling class in Poland did not then see this growth, 
when it had the means to check it. 

This history was written and published during that unfortunate 
period when Poland as a state was quickly approaching a tragic end, 
and when her internal decay was too perceptible to escape the notice 
of a keen observer of political affairs. The author of the chapter on 
contemporary Poland pointed out that the roots of this decay were her 
constitution. 


The errors of the Polish constitution (he says) are gross and 
numerous; but they are not incapable of reformation. Were the true 
interests of the kingdom known, and duly pursued, this republic may 
still become one of the most formidable powers in the North. The 
revival of the antient spirit of the people, assisted by their greater 
progress in science and the arts, would produce an intire change; one 
able monarch or minister might raise Poland from its present despic- 
able situation, to a very responsible height of power and authority in 
the scale of Europe. Would a spirited diet once revoke the absurd 
tribunative power of the liberum veto; were ambitious foreigners and 


8 The History of Poland, p. 407. 
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perfidious subjects cut off from the possibility of frustrating the laud- 
able intentions of the republic, and opposing the designes of men 
who are able and willing to promote the interest of their country, 
Poland would thereby recover a real active government, be happy in 
its internal constitution, and respectable in its external policy, whicn 
at present are the contempt and pity of all Europe.’ 


Compared with XVIII century Poland, her previous history pre- 
sented brighter aspects. The authors of this History found there many 
events and personalities worthy of praise and give us, for example, ad- 
mirably written portraits of several Polish monarchs.® 

The events which took place in Poland in the last decade of the 
XVIII century inspired Stephen Jones, an English journalist and a very 
active Freemason, to compile a large history of Poland which would 
satisfy the interest aroused in that country by her political affairs. 
Jones's work (published in the beginning of 1795) consists of two 
main parts. The first, descriptive, part deals with the constitution of 
Poland, the cultural and social life of her inhabitants and her physical 
and political geography. It is based on Connor and a few XVIII cen- 
tury French secondary sources. The second part is devoted to the his- 
tory of Poland up to 1795, with emphasis on the reign of Stanislaus 
Augustus and events relating to constitutional reforms, internal and, 
external politics, the Partitions and the outbreak of the Ko$ciuszko up- 
rising. The story of that reign occupies two-thirds of the whole work. 
The treatment of the period prior to the election of Stanislaus Augustus 
is superficial and lacks consistency. When writing about the first half 
of the XVIII century, Jones shows too much admiration for Augustus 
II: the brief but excellent portrayal of that monarch contradicts the 
meager achievements of his reign and his own lack of stout moral fiber. 

The last part, devoted to the period after 1764, is much more de- 
tailed. The author says in the preface that in compiling this part he 
used “as the best documents... the British and Foreign Gazettes... con- 
sulted with the utmost caution and discrimination...” It seems, how- 
ever, that he had other sources of information too, to judge by the num- 
ber of authentic documents he quotes in an English translation. As an 
active Freemason, he was undoubtedly in contact with Masonic lodges 
in Poland, and through these obtained much information about events 
in which his Polish “brothers” took an active part. 

Except for the Polish volume of the Universal History, all the his- 
tories of Poland mentioned above were written for other reasons than 
scholarly study of a bygone age. The same applies to the histories of Po- 
land published in the XIX century; they were influenced to a much 


7 ibid., pp. 35-36. 
8 ibid., pp. 134, 157, 195-6, 252, 405-406. 
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greater degree by political events (mainly the outbreak of the Novem- 
ber Uprising and the ensuing Polish-Russian war of 1830-1831). In the 
following five years three lengthy histories of Poland appeared in 
English. The first, by James Fletcher of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
is a purely political (or even modern political) history of Poland. The 
author deals summarily with the period before the election of John So- 
bieski; beginning with his reign, he gives a fuller account of events, 
mainly those which led to the decline and fall of Poland. 

Fletcher’s erudition is not so thorough as that of his predecessor, 
since he based his work on Connor and some French historians of the 
XVIII and XIX centuries. Nevertheless, his presentation of and ap- 
proach to historical events and the people who caused them is sound 
and is written with journalistic ease. 

The greatest part of Fletcher’s History is devoted to the reign of 
Stanislaus Augustus who, as he says, was but a “viceroy of Russia,” 
a bad politician and a much worse soldier. 


He pretended, (says Fletcher) to turn his attention to military 
matters, and raised several regiments; but he ordered the cadets to 
wear such immense helmets and such high plumages, that a gust of 
wind blew down his young army®...It is customary (he continues) 
to attribute to Stanislas the advance in learning and education, which 
decidedly evinced in his reign; but while we admit his talent and taste 
for the trifles of literature and art, which is the utmost that can be 
proved, we must observe that the grand impetus to intellectual im- 
provement was not given by Stanislas. He certainly spent, not only 
his revenue, which was considerable, but contracted great debts, which 
were twice paid by the state; but it was mostly on frivolous writers, 
bad painters, and loose women, that those sums were expended. ... Po- 
niatowski, indeed, patronized great men in literature and arts; but 
the effect of such patronage is at best of doubtful benefit; and the 
merit of patron is of a negative character, being so mixed up with 
vanity and love of notoriety.!° 


Fletcher comments that the constitution of the 3rd of May came 
much too late to regenerate Poland. Her decay was too far advanced 
and the remedy adopted very ineffective. 


Ephemeral as it was, it suggests some important reflections. 
There are certain stages in disorders of political constitution as well as 
the physical in which no remedies can afford any service, but, on the 
contrary, prove fatal. When corruption and abuses are so widely dis- 
seminated, as they were in the Polish government, nothing short of 
a radical reform can be beneficial: partial weeding is useless; one 
weed left behind is sufficient to produce another crop of the noxious 
plants equal to that which we removed. But to bear such a radical re- 


® Fletcher, J. The History, p. 213. 
10 sbid., p. 346-47. 
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form, popular strength is requisite, and unfortunately, Poland had 
delayed the desirable remedy till its force and resources were too 
much exhausted, and its sad fate is a warning to other states, not to 
defer the important season till too late. 


S. A. Dunham is the author of the second History of Poland in 
English published in the XIX century. It is difficult to say whether he 
decided to write it after the outbreak of the November Uprising (1830) 
or planned it much earlier. The latter conjecture is the more probable, 
as the work shows a very wide study of sources which could not have 
been made in a few months. It was published when the Polish-Russian 
war was approaching its fatal end and when Europe’s sympathies were 
almost wholly on the side of the Poles. 

To avoid the suspicion that his book is animated by pro-Polish 
feelings, Dunham strongly emphasizes that, although his sympathy 
is with the weak, he takes no sides. That he was really impartial and 
not prejudiced against Russia is shown by his attitude to Czar Nicholas I: 


However strange the assertion may sound in most English ears 
(he says in the preface) nothing is more certain than that Europe does 
not contain a sovereign more averse to oppression or cruelty than the 
tsar Nicholas, not one more disposed to better the condition of all his 
people. 


He assures his readers that the czar’s good disposition toward 
his people included the Poles too. 

The History of Poland was Dunham’s first historical work. Per- 
haps it inspired him to further studies. At any rate, it was followed by 
a succession of other works in the next few years. 

Dunham deserves to be classed not as a complier of historical works 
but as an historian, not only because of his wide learning but because 
of the scholarly methods he adopted in his historical researches and 
in the presentation of his facts. His contemporaries appreciated him 
mostly for his sound knowledge of Medieval European history. 

The History of Poland is a short, accurate and unpretentious work 
which aims to present the most essential political events, with com- 
ments on constitutional and other matters. Dunham’s historical instinct 
and his balanced judgment on sources and secondary works show them- 





11 sbid., p. 322. The origin of Fletcher’s History needs further investigation. 
A poet and literary critic, A. Kozmian, who lived for several years in England, of- 
fered in one of his essays two interesting stories concerning Fletcher. One is that the 
Polish poet Juliusz Stowacki, during his sojourn in London, handed Fletcher a me- 
morandum relating the events of the November Uprising. The second is that Fletcher 
felt the course of Poland so deeply that he committed suicide when the Uprising was 
finally crushed by Russia. To what extent are these true? It seems that Fletcher was ia 
some way connected with A. Czartoryski’s circle in England and France (hence the 
translation of his History into French). 
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selves to advantage in a few scattered remarks about authorities on Pol- 
ish history. He values very highly the History of J. Dtugosz of which 
he says:...“as a record of Polish history from the earliest times down 
to 1480 it is beyond all comparison the best work of the kind.”’? He 
severely censures French authors writing on Polish history. He acknowl- 
edges Solignac as an authority and a writer but not as a historian: 


To the industry with which he has consulted the original author- 
ities, and to the agreeableness of his power of narration, we have al- 
ready done justice; but he abounds with details too trifling to be re- 
corded, a circumstance which frequently renders his work tedious; a 
still stronger objection to it is, that he was almost unaquainted with 
the constitution, laws, and policy of the Poles.1* 


About the famous work of C. C. Rulhiére, Histoire de l’anarchie 
de Pologne, he says that it is an excellent work “but not wholly free 
from the defects of the French school. Its continual aim at effect, and 
its consequent exaggerations, sometimes render it unsafe guide.”!* Most 
critical are his remarks about Voltaire who, as the author of a biography 
of Charles XII of Sweden, also touches upon the history of Poland. 
After pointing out some of his defects, Dunham says: “It is time that 
this arch-impostor, the greatest that ever disgraced the literature of 
any country, should be unmasked.”?® 

Dunham places greatest emphasis on political history and presents 
its development during the succesive reigns of Polish kings up to the 
and of the XVIII century. He also gives a summary of the most es- 
sential events of the XIX century up to the outbreak of the November 
uprising. Some of his judgments on events and on personalities show 
a genuine perspicacity. For example, in speaking of the partitions of Po- 
land (especially the last ones), Dunham expresses his surprise that this 
tragic event took place so late: 


Perhaps no people on earth have shown so much personal bravery 
as the Poles: their history is full of wonderful victories. But how little 
the most chivalrous valour, or the most splendid military success, 
could avail with such a vicious trame otf society, has been too weil seen, 
That a country without government (for Poland had none properly so 
called, after the extinction of the Jagellos), without finances, with- 
out army, and depending for its existence year after year on tumultuous 
levies, ill disciplined, ill armed, and worse paid, should so long have 
preserved its independence, — in defiance, too, of the powerful na- 
tions around, and with a great portion of its own inhabitants, whom 


12 Dunham, S. A., The History, p. 124. 
18 sbid., p. 158. 
14 $bsd., p. 228. 
15 $bid., p. 225. 
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ages of tyranny had exasperated, hostile to its success, is the most 
astonishing fact in all history.1® 


M. Ross, a provincial amateur historian with some experience in 
historical research (he had already published a history of the County 
of Durham) is the author of the third history of Poland which came 
out in England during the XIX century. This work, the fruit of a 
superficially erudite author, is a bulky volume whose greatest part is 
devoted to the modern history of Poland up to the third decade of the 
XIX century. It is full of minor inaccuracies and misspelled names, 
but the author’s judgments are balanced and unprejudiced. He em- 
phasizes in the preface that the partitions of Poland were not necessarily 
the result of her constitutional shortcomings. The Poles would have re- 
covered from them 


had their domestic dissensions during the last century not been 
fomented by neighbouring states, would long ere this have disenthr’l- 
led themselves and their country from such faults as unhappily dis- 
figured their constitution. They would have been induced by that 
national feeling which they have so repeatedly and so strikingly 
evinced, to compromise all party disputes for the sake of a grand 
political renovation, which might have given to their king such preroga- 
tives as were not inconsistent with civil liberty.’7 


Ross had very scanty material at his disposal, but he succeeded in 
sketching a vivid, though too often a journalistic picture of Poland’s past. 
His notion of the Poles is that they were a freedom-loving people hand- 
icapped by geography, and by a fatal constitution, and by a no less 
fatal social pattern. To him the turning point of Polish history was the 
extinction of the Jagiellonian dynasty. With the death of Sigsmundus 
Augustus 

all these troubles and confusions which are inseparable from a crown 
wholly elective in the hands of a too-powerful aristocracy, broke in 
upon the kingdom. From this period, the cabals and convulsions, con- 
tinually recurring at every choice of a new sovereign, rapidly im- 
paired the strength of the state and the dignity of the throne. The 
Poles gradually lost their consequences among foreign powers; and 
the authority of succeeding kings depended on their personal abilities, 
and accidental circumstances, than on any permanent principle of 
vigour inherited in the crown, which was nearly stripped of all its 
prerogatives. Meanwhile the political importance of Russia continued 
to increase, until at length the distracted state of Poland rendered it 
an easy prey to that over-grown power.!® 


In his introduction to the History, Ross pointed to the rdéle played 
in Poland’s history by her geographical position. In describing the first 
16 shid., p. 246. 


17 Ross, M., A History, pp. IV-V. 
18 sbsd., p. 180. 
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partition, he emphasizes this again, in connection with the Prussian 
schemes to seize Polish Pomerania together with the estuary of the Vis- 
tula: This territory lying as it does between Brandenburg and East 
Prussia, was for years an object of Prussian territorial acquisition. 

Ross does not indulge in elaborate comments on events and men 
as did some of his predecessors mentioned above. His only biographical 
excursion is a portrayal of the last king of Poland, Stanislaus Augustus. 

Ross’s work has one shortcoming: the bibliography. The few 
authorities he does quote are either obsolete or have only an indirect 
connection with the history of Poland. 

The work of W. R. Morfill was the last in the series of histories 
of Poland published in England in the XIX century. First out in 1893, 
it was reprinted several times in England and in the United States. 

Morfill’s interest was rather in literature and culture than in poli- 
tical and constitutional issues. He wrote and published his work at 
a time when Poland had been almost entirely forgotten as a political 
entity. 

His work was therefore dictated by purely academic interest. Un- 
like his predecessors, he knew Polish, as well as other Slavic languages, 
and thus could refer directly to the XIX century Polish historians, M. 
Bobrzyaski, J. Szujski, K. Szajnocha, T. Narbutt and others; but this did 
not greatly influence the general trend of his work. He quotes at great 
length little-known English and French authors who had actually been 
in Poland, supposing that their picture of the country is more authentic 
than the dry narratives of Szujski. In addition, Morfill gives a glimpse 
of Polish cultural achievements, mainly in literature, towards the end of 
the last century. His aim was to draw in detail a comprehensive and 
impartial picture. “The writer of history,” he says in the preface, “is 
not required to be a political advocate; the less he attempts anything 
of this kind, the better his history probably will be.” Faithful to this 
principle, he limited his task as a historian of political events to relating 
the bare facts and dates, without attempting to describe the circum- 
stances which had given rise to the events he mentions. He writes more 
fully about Polish literature and art, but even here he shows a lack of 
understanding of the background against which they arose. 

Thus, apart from a few short pamphlets written and published in 
the XVIII and XIX centuries and several mediocre essays by Polish 
émigrés in England, we have seven large works on the history of Po- 
land. Except for Morfill’s work they all have a common handicap: 
their authors did not know the Polish language. How then did they 
manage to gather the data for their works? 

Polish historiography had one fruitful period in the XVI century 
and the first half of the XVII. There appeared several works in Latin, 
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written by able men of letters who described the political and constitu- 
tional history of their nation. The earliest of these was an almost med- 
ieval scholar, Maciej Miechowita (1456-1523) who in the years 1517- 
1521 published three outstanding works on the history and geography 
of Poland.” In the West these aroused great interest in the unknown 
and remote region of Eastern Europe, where Poland occupied the most 
prominent place. This interest found greater satisfaction in the works 
of Marcin Kromer (1512-1589), an historian with knowledge no less 
profound than that of Miechowita but with a much greater literary 
talent. His De origine et rebus gestis Polonorum libri XXX and Polonia 
soon outshone the modest works of his predecessor by the skill with 
which they discussed Poland’s constitution and events of her past his- 
tory in fluent, clear, almost classical Latin.”° 

Kromer inspired a few less talented writers, who used Latin as 
their medium for presenting to the Western world the history of Poland. 
Their works were mere abbreviations of Kromer and Miechowita, with 
small additions covering more recent years. To this group belongs Jan 
Herburt (1508-1576), whose Chronica was published in eight editions 
and was translated into French; Stanistaw Krzysztanowicz (?-1617), 
Stanistaw Orzechowski (1513-1556) and Szymon Starowolski (1588- 
1656), a very prolific writer in Latin whose Polonia appeared in six 
separate editions and was included in several collections of historical 
works, 

To the post-Kromer generation belong two historians whose works 
occupy a permanent place in Polish historiography. They are: Reinhold 
Heidenstein (1556-1620), a foreigner in the service of Poland, and 
Bishop Pawet Piasecki (1579-1649). Both are partly chroniclers and 
partly memoirists of their times, recording events of political and mi- 
litary importance. With Piasecki ends that epoch of Polish historio- 
graphy which produced several works of superior quality even by Eu- 
ropean standards. 

These were for many years the main sources of information on 
which Western historians had to draw in their presentation of the 
medieval and early modern history of Poland. 

From the second half of the XVII century there were no Polish 
historical writers like Kromer and his imitators. Three German his- 
torians of Poland, J. Hartknoch (1644-1687), G. Lengnich (1689- 
1774) and D. E. Wagner (1739-1800), all from Gdafisk, partly filled 
the gap, but none of their works was so widely read as those of Kro- 


19 1) Chronica Polonorum, 2) Tractatus de duabus Sarmatiis, 3) Descriptio Sar- 
matiae. 

20 Barycz, H. “Dwie syntezy dziej6w nraodowych” (Two Syntheses of National 
History), Pamigtnik Literacki (Literary Review), vol. 43, 1952. 
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mer or Starowolski, though all were good scholars. This was so be- 
cause Poland had lost much of her prestige and importance, and there 
was thus little interest in her past. However, Poland’s constitution and 
social order continued to attract the attention of some foreign historians 
whose works circulated widely in Western Europe and greatly influenced 
the authors of those histories of Poland we have discussed in this paper. 

The most prominent of these was Samuel Puffendorf (1632-1694). 
Though he never wrote a book only on Poland, he did devote many 
pages to her in his histories of Sweden and Brandenburg. 

Puffendorf was interested mainly in the military and political 
aspects of Polish history. Two French authors, Gaspar du Tend-Haute- 
ville (1618-1697) and C. C. Rulhiére (1734-1791), wrote separate 
works on her constitution and social order; and these became the stan- 
dard reference works for Westerners writing on Poland’s internal history. 

Gasper du Tend-Hauteville lived in Poland for several years and 
in 1686 published his work Relation historique de la Pologne which by 
1711 had appeared in editions in French and two translations, German 
in 1697 and English in 1698. It describes mainly Poland’s consti- 
tution and the social order, of which the author had first-hand knowl- 
edge. Rulhiére’s great work, Historie de l’anarchie de Pologne, was 
first published in 1807 by order of Napoleon. The last edition, the 
eigth, appeared in 1862. It is a detailed history of political anarchy in 
Poland and its various implications, and was widely used by Western 
historians. 

Books on travel, so numerous in the XVIII century and so often 
dealing with Poland, were another source of information for English 
and continental writers on Polish history. The most outstanding of 
these was W. Coxe’s Travels, issued in seven editions and translated 
into German, Italian, French, Dutch and Swedish. It is based on care- 
ful observations and judiciously collected data, and shows not only the 
actual state of Poland in the last decade of the XVIII century but delves 
into her past as well. It was widely used as a historical source. 

We cannot mention here all the minor sources used by these 
authors. From the second half of the XVIII century the majority were 
of foreign, not of Polish origin. No Polish author worthy of the name 
of historian risked following Kromer or Starowolski until Joachim Le- 
fewel who, during his long exile (mainly in France and Belgium), 
wrote his Histoire de Pologne (first published in Paris in 1848 in tvro 
volumes). 

The number of English writers on Polish history in the XVII-XIX 
centuries (seven altogether) is not great when compared, for example, 
with similar publications in French. From 1698 up to the seventies of 
the XIX century, fourteen separate histories of Poland were published 
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in France. Some are voluminous works, the fruits of extensive research; 
one went into eleven editions in 31 years. If we add several valuable 
works published in the XIX century in French by Polish authors, we 
have an impressive bibliography. Nevertheless, taking into considera- 
tion the distance between England and Poland and their slight political 
and cultural relations, we may only marvel that during the period 
from 1698 till 1873 seven English authors undertook to write histories 


of Poland. 
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LAURENTIUS GRIMALDUS GOSLICIUS AND HIS AGE — 
MODERN CONSTITUTIONAL LAW IDEAS IN THE XVI CENTURY 


I 


Of all the struggles that have engaged man in the course of his 
uphill climb from barbarism, none has absorbed him more persistently 
than the struggle to master the art of government. 

The crucial problem in that struggle, wherever man has taken it 
up and whatever time, has been that of striking a balance among 
clashing and conflicting interests within the state so that harmony 
and good will might prevail and, as the Benthamites put it, “the greatest 
possible good accrue to the greatest possible number.” 

Though all nations and races are, by the very nature of things, 
at all times to some degree occupied with this problem, all do not 
attack it with the same intensity at the same time. In the XVII century 
it was England which witnessed the most positive efforts to harmonize 
a political organism to man’s essential needs and aspirations, while in the 
XVIII century it was France and in the XIX, England again and the 
United States of America. 

In the XVI century it was Poland which for the moment became 
the principal scene of the struggle for balance and harmony in political 
relationships. 

In other parts of Europe the return to lay authority which followed 
in the wake of Papal withdrawal from exercising direct influence on lay 
matters gave rise to the theory of a sovereign state and subsequently 
to its natural corollary, an all powerful Prince. In Poland, however, 
the development went in the opposite direction. 

The emergence of Poland as a constitutional monarchy in a period 
of time when in other countries absolutism was being reinforced was not 
sudden nor unexpected. The process of limiting the King’s power began 
as early as the XIV century. One of the first important landmarks 
was the Privilege of Koszyce, of 1374, in which King Louis agreed not 


The responsibility for this article has been divided among the co-authors as fol- 
lows: Dr. Wagner—Part I; Dr. Coleman—Part II; Mr. Haight—Part III. 
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to impose any taxes on the nobility without their consent, except a 
small levy on real property.’ In 1430, by the famous Privilege of Jedinia 
Neminem Captivabimus, King Ladislas Jagiello “promised and swore 
that no member of the gentry will be imprisoned or ordered to be im- 
prisoned, or afflicted with any penalty whatsoever, unless he will be 
duly convicted by a law court.”” Thus, at the beginning of the XV century, 
Poland had its “due process” clause, the right of the King to arrest any 
full fledged citizens without judicial warrant having been abolished. 
In most other continental powers, this was achieved three or four. 
centuries later; in France, e.g., down to the end of the “Ancien Régime,” 
the King could not only incarcerate anyone who displeased him, but 
also distributed the ill-famed “lettres de cachet” as a token of a special 
favor to his subjects; the “lettres” were royal orders of arrest in blank, 
and by filling in a name, the possessor could have any of his personal 
enemies put into jail. 

From a royal council, which can be traced back to the end of the 
XII century, a parliamentary body began to develop. By the XVth 
century this body had features of a senate. The development of a House 
of Representatives was prompted by the Law of Nieszawa of 1454, in 
which provincial assemblies were given legislative powers.* At the end of 
the XV century, the parliamentary system of government was well 
established in Poland. While in France, Germany, Italy, Russia or Spain, 
the power of the rulers was absolute still for centuries, in Poland the 
authority of the King became ever more limited. This development 
climaxed in the adoption of the famous Constitution Néhil novi in 1505, 
in a parliamentary session held at Radom, in which King Alexander 
announced, in the first words of that document: “Whereas common 
laws and public constitutions concern not one individual, but the whole 
nation, threfore it is ordered that hereinafter and for ever nothing new 
will be decided by us or our successors without the concurrence of the 
counsellors and the deputies . . .”, or members of the Senate and House of 
Representatives (Sejm).* 

The dignity of the King of Poland became elective at the time of 
Ladislas Jagiello, but in order to safeguard the Polish-Lithuanian 
Union, the nation never elected anybody outside the new dynasty. Only 
after the last King of the Jagiello dynasty, Sigismund Augustus died 
without heir, Polish monarchs were freely elected. This constitutional 
principle, extremely rare, was applied for two centuries, down to the down- 


1 Halecki, A History of Poland 66 (1943). 

= Malinowski and Wittlin, Polska mysl demokratyczna w ciagu wiekdw 
5 (1945). 

3 Sigel, Lectures on Slavonic Law 110 (1902). 

4 Kridl, Malinowski and Wittlin, supra, at 6. 

5 Halecki, supra, at 131. 
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fall of Poland at the end of the XVIII century. It was believed that it 
was the best safeguard of the famous Polish “golden freedom,” and that 
the highest office in the gteat state should go to a person who proves 
his qualities and capacities rather than being inherited. Thus, the 
position of the King in the constitutional monarchy of Poland was 
comparable to that of a president of a country, elected for life. This fact 
found its expression in the traditional name of the Polish-Lithuanian 
state which was called Republic (Commonwealth) more often than 
kingdom. 

In 1573, with the first actual “free election” of the King, a practice 
was established by virtue of which the new ruler entered into a kind 
of agreement with his electors, called pacta conventa, in which he af- 
firmed all the laws of the country and privileges granted by his pre- 
decessors, and promised to fulfill some special conditions. In a clause 
called de non praestanda oboedientia, it was declared that the nation 
was entitled to defy the orders of the King should they be contrary to 
the established constitutional system and laws of the country." 

There remained, however, the problem of establishing a sound 
balance between the governmental bodies in the first democratic power 
on the European Continent. The solving of this problem produced an 
abundant crop of political theories and a rich vintage of political and legal 
treatises in XVI century Poland. Some of the treatises were mere run-of- 
the-mill discourses “on the ideal government based on the Greek and Ro- 
man classics,”*® but many were both original and of enduring significance. 

Among the topics most frequently discussed in this rich literature 
were the problems of civil liberties, organization of executive power, 
diplomacy, equality of all before the laws, religious freedom, and fate 
of the peasants.° 

One of the foremost political and legal thinkers of XVI century 
Poland was Andrzej Frycz-Modrzewski (1503-1572); his Commentarit 
"6 [bid., at 133. 

7 Poland never knew the absolute monarchy, which for so many years was the 
system in other continental countries. All full fledged citizens, or the nobility, 
participated in the government of the country. W. Komarnicki. “The Spirit of Polish 
Constitutional Law and Its Recent Development,” in Studies in Polish and Com- 
parative Law 1, 2, (a symposium, 1945). Contrary to other countries, the noble 
class comprised a large number of the population. At the end of the XVIII century, 
there were only about 0.1% of the nobles in France. In Poland, the percentage was 
about 10. Lednicki, Life and Culture of Poland as Reflected in Polish Literature 44 
(1944). 

8 Filipowicz, “The Accomplished Senator,” Proceedings of the American Society 
of International Law 234 (1932). The address was translated into Polish and published 
under the title “GoSlickiego De optimo Senatore’ in 48 Przeglead Wspétczesny 68 
(1934); see also “Wawrzyniec Goilicki, biskup poznafski” in Obrona Kaltury 3 
(Jan. 1, 1939). The last mentioned article is at: excellent survey of Polish and British 
references to Goflicki. There is a copy in Columbia University Library: 

® Lednicki, op. cit. n. 8, at 39. 
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de republica emendanda was a book translated into many languages and 
known all over Europe. 

Many ideas expressed by Frycz-Modrzewski were a few centuries 
ahead of their times. He advanced universal freedom and equality, 
between citizens and between nations. He was the strongest proponent 
of the “government of law.” In the times in which wars were so frequent 
that sometimes peace seemed to be something abnormal, he suggested to 
substitute armed conflicts between nations by peaceful settlement of 
international disputes. On the equality of everyone before the law, 
he wrote: 


Laws are like medicines. No expert physician has regard for the status 
of the individual. It is sufficient for him to know the disease. He does 
not inquire whether his patient is a peasant or a lord, a noble or 
a serf. He knows only him who has to be cured. In the same manner 
ought laws to apply to citizens.!° 


Frycz-Modrzewski, a firm Protestant, found a vigorous opponent 
in an able Catholic writer Stanistaw Orzechowski (1515-1567), wha 
in Oratio Reipublicae Poloniae, (1563), Quincunx (1564), and many 
other publications opposed his political and religious ideas, criticized his 
too fargoing liberalism, and expressed more respect to authority as 
deriving from God himself. Another outstanding Catholic philosopher 
and jurist was Stanistaw Cardinal Hozjusz (1504-1579); among his 
many contributions to the development of legal thought in Poland the 
following are particularly noteworthy: the discussion of the idea of 
justice and establishing its close connection with love, and a well- 
reasoned disapproval of frequent changes in the legal system of a country, 
and particularly of abrogation of laws based on ancient customs, as 
dangerous to the nation and undermining the authority of the law 
in the minds of the people.” 

Besides Frycz-Modrzewski, equality of rights was also emphasized 
by another outstanding thinker and statesman, Andrew Wolan (1530- 
1610). In spite of the fact that he was a prominent leader of the 
Protestants in Poland and bitterly fought the Catholic thought, he 
served as secretary to three Kings of the Polish-Lithuanian Union in a row, 
and in 1581 became a justice of one of the two highest courts of the 
Union, in this predominantly Catholic country. His career is a testimony 
to the principle of religious tolerance observed in Poland, 
even in times when bloody religious wars raged all over Europe. 

10 [bid., at 53. See Halecki, “Andrzej Frycz-Modrzewski,” in Mizwa, ed., Great 
Men and Women of Poland 51-66 (1941). 

11 Jarra, Twoérczosé prawna duchowienstwa polskiego 45-47 (1954); Lichtensztul, 
“Poglady filozoficzno-prawne St. Orzechowskiego,’ in Jarra, Prece Seminarium 


Filozofii Prawa Uniwersytetu Warszawskiego, No. 3 (1930). 
12 Jarra, supra, at 35-36. 
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From his principal work De /ibertate politica seu civili—libellus 
lectu non indignus, (1572)"* and his other numerous writings (Professor 
Jarra enumerates 34 items),* Wolan appears as a deeply educated 
and original philosopher and jurist. A believer in natural law, he rejected 
the idea of laws being simple commands of those who govern. He 
correlated law to morality and refused any obligatory force to laws which 
tend to deprive the people of freedom."® Law is “deaf and merciless”?* 
and must be applied in the same way to all. Its unequal application 
violates justice and creates a danger to the State. However, if the spirit 
of the law is contrary to its letter, equity must intervene to avoid an 
undesirable result: sammum ius—summa iniuria.™ 


A strict correlation between liberty and equality was found by 
Stanistaw Sokotowski (1536-1593) who, in his numerous writings, also 
discussed the problems of the obligatory force of the laws, of natural 
law and justice, and stability and certainty of the law.’® 

Krzysztof Warszewicki (1524-1603) was one of the few politico- 
legal philosophers who defended the power of the King and was willing 
to curtail the excesses of the Polish “golden freedom.”** His most 
exquisite treatise, however, Ambassador—De legato et legatione (1595), 
was devoted to international relations and described the duties of ministers 
to foreign countries.*® Legal status of foreign representatives was also 
discussed in an earlier treatise, Leges seu statuta ac privilegia Regns 
Poloniae (1553), by Jakub Przytuski (?-1554), who likewise gave a 
good discussion of some other problems of international law and of the 
laws of war.”* 

The ideas of Lukasz Gérnicki (1527-1603) were similar to those 
of Warszewicki. In his Conversation between a Pole and an Italian, 
published in 1588 and written in a perfect Polish language, while most 
books in his times were written in Latin,*® he expressed the fear that 
the outgrowth of the sense of freedom was dangerous, criticized the 


13 Jarra, “L'idea deila liberta nella litteratura politica Polacca del Secolo di 
Decimosesto,” 8 Rivista Internazionale de Filosofia del Diritto 617, 618 (1928). 

14 Jarra, “Andrew Wolan — Sixteenth Century Polish Calvinist Writer and 
Philosopher of Law,” in Studies in Polish and Comparative Law 124, 131-134 (a 
symposium. 1945). 

15 Jbid, at 145. 

16 [bid, at 144. 

17 Ibid, at 147. 

18 Jarra, op. cit. n. 13, at 37-38. 

19 Jbid, at 56-57. 

20 For translation of some excerpts from Warszewicki, see Lednicki, op. cit. 
n. 8, at 59-63. 

21 Ehrlich and Langrid, Zarys historit nauki prawa narodéw, politycznego i aa- 
ministracyjnego w Polsce 8-10 (1949). 

22 Lednicki, op. cit. n. 8, at 67-68. Another well known book by Gérnicki, 
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election of the Kings, and exhorted the nation to be just and united.?* 

Among the writers who displayed less originality but gave valuable 
contributions to the development of political and legal sciences, a special 
place is due to Marcin Kromer (1512-1589). In his Polonia sive de situ, 
populis, moribus, magistratibus et republica Regni Polonici libri duo 
(1578), he gave a keen analysis of the Polish constitutional and legal 
system of his times.** 

It is unnecessary to discuss the work of many other politico-legal 
thinkers of the XVI century, such as Jan Dantyszek (1485-1548),”5 
Jan Demetriusz Solikowski (1539-1603),?° Jakub Gérski (1525-1585),2* 
Stanistaw Karnkowski (1525-1603),?* Fabian Birkowski (1566-1636) 
and others, to prove that the abundance of writings and the liveliness of 
discussions on matters most important to the nation was in that century 
amazing. In view of the fact that this phenomenon went along with the 
splendid development of science, arts and letters, it may well be under- 
stood why the period under consideration is called the golden age of 
Polish culture. 

This was the atmosphere in which Laurentius Grimaldus Goslicius, 
or in Polish: Wawrzyniec Grzymata GoéSlicki, lived and created his 
works, °° with the most important De optimo Senatore. 


II 


I discovered De optimo Senatore entirely by accident, having it 
called to my attention in 1937 by an article on “Poland before the 
First Dismemberment,” which appeared in John Mitchell Kemble’s 
propaganda journal for the Great Emigration, The British and Foreign 
Review, in the issue of October, 1843. 

As I hastened to investigate the possibilities of studying the treatise 
in the United States, I was gratified to learn that we had in the Library 
at Columbia University and in the Newberry Library in Chicago copies 
of the original edition of the celebrated work, published in Venice 


The Polish Courtier, published in 1566, was inspired by Castiglione’s Cortegiano. 

23 For analysis of Gérnicki’s philosophical and legal ideas, see Chrdésciechowski. 

“Poglady filozoficzno-prawne L. Gérnickiego,” in Jarra, Prace Seminarium Filozofis 
Prawa Uniwersytetu Warszawskiego, No. 7 (1937). 

24 Ehrlich and Langrod, op. cit. n. 21, at 26; op. cit. n. 13, at 61-63. 

25 Jarra, supra, at 47-48. 

26 Jbid., at 40-41. 

27 Ibid., at 41-43. 

28 Tbid., at 43-45. 

29 Jbid., at 52-53; PetzOwna, “Prawo i Panstwo w Kazaniach ks. Fabiana Bir- 
kowskiego,” in Jarra, Prace Seminarium Filozofit Prawa Uniwersytetu Warszawskiego, 
No. 8 (1938). 

30 A student on GoSlicki includes six items in the list of his works; Stankiewicz, 
The Accomplished Senator of Laurentius Goslicius 40 (1946). 
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by Giordano Ziletti in 1558, I found further that of the three translations 
which had been made of De optimo Senatore into English, we had all 
but the first one of 1598, called The Counsellor," where we could get at 
them in the United States. The translation of 1607, entitled A Common- 
wealth of Good Counsaile, ** is in the Folger Shakespeare Library in 
Washington and the third English version, published under the title 
The Accomplished Senator in 1733, is at both Harvard and Illinois and 
at the Newberry Library as well as in the Library of Congress. 

My next discovery 4 propos of De optimo Senatore was made in 
Poland in the summer of 1939, when I learned from Mr. Tytus Filipowicz, 
Poland’s first Ambassador to the United States, that he had done some 
pioneer work, while he was in Washington, in the direction of exhuming 
Goslicki’s treatise and of securing for the Polish Aristotle the place 
he deserves to hold in the hierarchy of political and legal thinkers. 

I learned from Mr. Filipowicz that he had propounded to the 1932 
meeting of the American Society of International Law the idea that 
GoSlicki should properly be regarded as an ancestor, in a demonstrably 
direct line, of the Fathers of the American Declaration of Independence 
and the American Constitution.** 

Back of Thomas Jefferson and Tom Paine, the “Fathers” familiar 
to everyone, were such figures as Blackstone and Helvetius, Montesquieu 
and Jean-Jacques Rousseau, John Locke and Algernon Sidney. Sidney, 
runs Mr. Filipowicz’s argument, is perhaps the most important of all 
in this “family tree,” for he was not only the archsmiter of Stuartian 
Divine Right-ology** but the one who supplies a clue to “Fathers” 
more remote than himself. 

For Sidney, when he struck as with the very sword of St. George 
at the lion of the Stuarts’ preposterous doctrine, directed his blows not 
in general but toward a specific individual, namely, that mouthpiece of 
Stuart ideology, Sir Robert Filmer, whose writings clearly proclaim the 
King to be free from all save divine control. 

Sidney might never have been stirred to the point of giving form 
and substance to the idea of government as a “mutual compact” if 
the contrary idea of “divine right” had not been flaunted in his 
ideas in a manner that exposed them to Sidney’s attack, and if a contrary 
doctrine to that of “divine right” had not possessed currency in his day. 

31 The Counsellor. Exactly pourtraited in two Books. Where in the Offices of 
Magistrates, the happie life of Subjectes, and the felicitie of Commonweales is pleasantly 
and pithily discoussed. 155 pp. Published by Richard Bradocke, a London printer 
from 1581 to 1615, who learned his trade from the great London printer Henry 
Middleton. A copy of this translation is in the British Museum. 

32 Subtitle: Policies chiefe Counselor, portraited into two Books. Evidently trans- 
lated by one “P.B.,” and printed by N. Lyng. 


33 See supra, n. 10. 
34 Especially in his Discourses concerning Government. 
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Here Mr. Filipowicz’s reasoning leads us close to Goélicki, for the 
fact that such a contrary doctrine was in circulation in XVII century 
England, despite the efforts of Filmer’s Stuart patrons to root out all 
expression of it by the most severe censorship, is due, as we know 
from Filmer’s own reference to the work he himself used as a spring- 
board,*® to the political writings of a man from the latter part of GoSlicki’s 
own century. 

The man whose work was Filmer’s starting point in his apology for 
the theory of “divine right” was Cardinal Robert Bellarmine.** Filmer 
hated the man and his theories, as well he might, for Bellarmine was 
the author of a famous definition of the principle undergirding all 
democratic government: 


The multitude itself is always and always remains the supreme 
head, and the prince is the vicar of the multitude.*? 


and his ideals were as forward-looking as Filmer’s were reactionary. 

But who, asks Mr. Filipowicz, was the “Father” of Bellarmine, as 
Bellarmine was Algernon Sidney’s “Father”? He was “an author of 
influence” in the period immediately preceding the great Cardinal, 
“who expounded similar theories,”** Wawrzyniec GoSlicki, author of De 
optimo Senatore. 

The Polish political theorist who, through his De optimo Senatore, 
thus “fathered” from a distance our own founding “Fathers,” Jefferson, 
Mason and Paine, is more generally known by the Latin version of his 
name, Laurentius Grimaldus Goslicius, than by the Polish, Wawrzyniec 
Grzymata Goslicki. 

GoSlicki was born about 1533 of a very good and very old family 
in the vicinity of the Mazovian village of GoSlice, long owned by his 
family, which lies not far from the fine cathedral town of Plock, a little 
to the north and west of Warsaw. 

The first thing we know for certain about GoéSlicki is that on a 
winter day in 1557 he registered as a student in the Faculty of Philosophy 
at the Jagiellonian University in Cracow. Goslicki was older than most 
of the students, who entered with him. He was tall and handsome, 
with the long head and nose of the typical Polish nobleman, and he 
stood out among his colleagues not only because of his looks but also 
because of an unmistakable air of high breeding which most of them 
lacked, since most were the sons of burghers or country folk, without 
the tradition of ruling. 

35 De Laicis by Bellarmine which Filmer translated. 
36 James Scott Brown’s address on “Robert Bellarmine and our Political Heritage.” 
60 Georgetown College Journal 17 (1931). 


37 Bellarmine, Apologia, cited by Brown, supra, at 26. 
38 Filipowicz, op. c#t. n. 10, at 234. 
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The Jagiellonian University had been in Copernicus’ day, 1491- 
1494, a very oven of intellectual life and its teachers had been world 
figures as well as outstanding Humanists. Even up to the death of 
the great Humanist, Bishop Tomicki, guardian of the University’s 
destiny until 1535, it had continued to generate intellectual heat and 
light. But in GoSlicki’s time Cracow was not an international meeting 
place any longer and the University had become a purely national Polish 
school. “The school was not designed for Poles alone, yet where 
now are the Hungarians and the Germans and the others too from 
more distant regions?” lamented one of the school’s few remaining 
Humanists. Alas, they were not in Cracow, for the Polish University 
was not as it had once been, a place where free minds loved to clash and 
set each other on fire. Liberal and creative thinking had migrated to the 
royal court and to the courts of the wealthy noblemen, a class rapidly 
increasing in power in GoSlicki’s day, yet shunning, the more it rose 
in prestige, all contact with the University it once had passionately 
supported. 

Despite the reactionary air and bourgeois atmosphere of the 
Jagiellonian school, Goslicki remained in Cracow for five years, pursuing 
first the course in philosophy and then going on to complete the work 
leading to a Master’s degree in the Arts. Long before he left, all his 
other Cracow colleagues who later became famous deserted the city, 
some leaving in order to escape the terrible plague that visited it in 
1559, others in order to study at more animated universities like Frankfurt- 
on-Oder, which was enjoying a period of activity since its reopening in 
1539, or Wittenberg, where Melanchton lectured until his death in 
1560. Goélicki was persuaded to remain in Cracow by two things: 
patronage on the part of high ecclesiastics who saw in him a great 
churchman, and the magnetic force of a single great and eloquent 
teacher, the Humanist Jacob Gorski. 

Beyond the stifling chambers of the University, if not within them, 
GoSlicki heard, all through his student days in Cracow, rumbling 
that foreshadowed the onrush of modern times and modern ways of 
thinking. The old ideal of “learning for learning’s sake” was breaking 
down and a new ideal of what constituted a desirable education was 
crystallizing. A “Republic of the Nobles” was in progress of formation 
in Poland, and, as this became more and more of a reality, thoughtful 
members of the nobility class came to believe increasingly that the 
purpose of education is to train young men to serve the state nobly 
and wisely. They wished to see the universities offer studies calculated 
to help men solve the practical problems of political and social life. 

I have no use for teachers who feed our young men on useless 
speculative learning, so that instead of deriving true enlightenment 
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they are plunged into any abyss inscrutable to the ordinary intelligence 

and thus, far from extending, they actually obscure learning and truth, 
declared Chancellor Zamoyski at the opening of his own ideal Academy 
at Zamos¢ in 1595, while Nicholas Rey, one of the first “modern 
men” in Poland, laid down the principle that 

for the living of an upright life no branches of learning are necessary 

save only such as are conducive to a canny intellect and sound virtues. 

Goélicki was powerfully influenced by this exceedingly practical, 
and, if one may say so, “political” type of thinking. In De optimo Senatore 
he divided learning into two distinct categories, calling one category 
the theoretical or contemplative, the other the utilitarian — with 
Ethics, Politics, Law, History and the like included in the latter — and 
he made his Excellent Senator above all else a capable and upright 
public servant. 

GoSlicki left Poland to complete his studies abroad soon after 
he received his Master’s degree in 1562. He went first to Padua, one 
of the great centers of legal learning, where Torquato Tasso was a 
student and GoSlicki’s own compatriot Jan Zamoyski was presently 
to be made Rector (President) of the University at the age of twenty-two. 

Like Tasso, GoSlicki soon left Padua for Bologna, to study toward 
a doctoral degree in both Civil and Canon Law in the fine university at 
the foot of the Appenines. GoSlicki belonged to the first generation 
of Bologna students to attend classes in a building belonging to the 
University. Hitherto classes had been conducted haphazardly about the 
city in any corner where the professors could find a free hall. Sometimes 
the professors had met the students in their own homes. In 1562, 
however, the great Archigimnasio was built at the order of Pope Pius IV, 
a Medici, and the tumultuous students began to listen to lectures 
in quarters of their own. Thus Wawrzyniec Goélicki undertook the 
study of law in an edifice whose charming, arcaded courts remind one 
of nothing in the world so much as the courts of his own Alma Mater 
in Cracow. 

As soon as he received his Doctorate, GoSlicki left Bologna to follow 
the trail, already well marked by his compatriots, to Rome. Reaching 
the city early in January, 1567, he was greeted on his arrival by his 
old teacher from Cracow, Jacob Gérski, and by Joseph Zamoyski, at 
whose promotion to the Doctorate he soon stood as a witness. Not long 
after GoSlicki made an excursion with a number of other Poles to 
Naples. Along the way, near the village of Terracina, the party was set 
upon by bandits and robbed of both clothes and money! 

It was in Rome that Goglicki completed the work he had long had 
in mind, “dreaming” the Excellent Senator into existence, as he reported 
to Cardinal Hozjusz, “on Italian nights.” 


“~~ 
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GoSlicki published De optimo Senatore in Venice rather than Rome, 
for one thing, probably, because printing costs were only about a 
third as great there as in Rome, and for another, because the Venetians 
were more expert than other Italians in circumventing rigid censor- 
ship. GoSlicki was undoubtedly assisted in the work of finding a publisher 
for his Senator by the most distinguished publisher of his day, Paolo 
Manutius, son of the Venetian who founded the Aldine Press and a close 
associate of GoSlicki’s teacher, Gérski. 

Almost immediately after the publication of De optimo Senatore 
(1568), GoSlicki returned to Poland. Still a young man of only thirty- 
five or thereabouts, he went back to a long and splendid career in 
the service of Country and Church. First under Sigismund Augustus, 
that “Most Serene and Powerful Prince” to whom he dedicated his Senator, 
and later under Stefan Batory and Sigismund III, GoSlicki headed im- 
portant embassies and missions both at home and abroad and filled 
with distinction one high post in the ecclesiastical hierarchy after 
another, until he became at the climax of his career Chancellor of 
Poland and later Bishop of Poznan. “A man faithful and honorable” 
three Kings of Poland in succession found Goslicki, as the King of 
Denmark found Polonius, whom Shakespeare, it is said, created in the 
very image of GoSlicki’s Senator. Although he was a dignitary of the 
Catholic Church, he showed a remarkable spirit of tolerance to any 
religious beliefs. Together with Chancellor Zamoyski, he greatly 
contributed to the official recognition by the state of equality of all 
in religious matters (1573), and in his unfinished manuscript Diéscursus 
de hereticis (in possession of the Zatuski Library), he strongly advocated 
the rights of dissenters.*° 

GoSlicki died on the 31st of October, 1607, at the place of his 
final residence, the Bishop’s Palace at Cigzen in Great Poland. He 
was buried in Poznan in the Cathedral of Poland’s first Kings, in 
a separate chapel where, to this very day, his tall, imposing figure, 
clad in liturgical robes and crowned with the Bishop’s mitre, still may 
be seen represented in marble, reposing above a massive sarcophagus. 


Ill 


When the Huns were overrunning Europe in the fifth century of 
the Christian era, they came upon a church in which a Cross had been 
worked in the masonry above the altar. In an effort to wipe out the Cross, 
the Huns covered over the masonry with gold leaf. After a time the 
outline of the Cross was seen to come through. A second, a third, and a 


39 Stankiewicz, op. cit. n. 32, at 9, 12, and 40. 
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fourth covering of gold leaf was placed over the masonry, but on each 
occasion the outline of the Cross continued to come through. In succeed- 
ing years, after the shadow of the Huns had been lifted from the church, 
men and women came from great distances to witness the miracle 
of the ineffaceable Cross. 

In the same way, GoSlicki’s De optimo Senatore has “come through” 
all attempts that have been made to obliterate it. Censorship did its 
best to kill the work first in Venice, where at the very moment of its 
publication it was scanned with suspicion. In 1593 another Latin 
edition was published in Basle. In 1598, the first English translation 
was confiscated as soon as it came from the press by the reactionaries 
who tried to stifle the printed word at the end of the reign of Elizabeth. 
Nine years later the treatise met the same fate again at the hands 
of the watchful agents of the Stuarts, when “P. B.’s” new translation was 
published in the year of GoSlicki’s own death, 1607. 

But there was immortality in the Senator, and in 1733, when but 
three copies of the original Latin text were known to exist, the work 
was again translated into English, this time by William Oldisworth, 
a professional hack-writer for the London booksellers and publishers, 
of whom Pope said that he could turn an ode of Horace into English, 
“the quickest of any man in England.” Oldisworth’s translation, like the 
others before it, was quickly confiscated, lest it inflame the already 
restive spirits of the Jacobites. 

Again Goélicki’s Senator did not die. Passed furtively from hand 
to hand, it lived on, to become for English political theorists and 
revolutionaries what the pamphlets of Rousseau were for liberal think- 
ers in pre-Revolution France. 

The political belief of GoSlicki was that “in the private happiness 
of the subjects consists the general and publick happiness of the com- 
monwealth,”*° and the ideal system of government was to him the 
one which rendered all the citizens happy. The similarity of this 
idea to the credo of the Declaration of Independence is striking. 

The title which GoSlicki gave to his immortal dissertation is some- 
what misleading.** The treatise is not, as its title might lead one to 
expect, a picture of some ideal Senator 


nowhere really extant but in the mind; and whose shining original is 
only to be found in heaven, without casting the least shadow or 
resemblance of it on earth‘? 


40 GoSlicki, De Optimo Senatore 27 (Oldisworth’s edition). 

41 Besides works referred to in other notes, comments on De optimo Senatore 
and Goflicki in general were written by Jarra. “Wawrzyniec Goilicki jako filozof 
prawa.” in Themis Polska 92 (1931). 

42 Goglicki, De optimo Senatore 3 (Oldisworth’s edition). 
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but rather an intensely practical handbook of good constitutional law 
and statecraft in which GoSlicki first endeavors to find the figure he sees 
every state as requiring and then tries to invest that figure with form 
and substance. 

What Goslicki was searching after in De optimo Senatore was a 
Harmonizer, a buffer to stand in the midst of yet always above and re- 
moved from party strife, resolving and harmonizing hostile interests. 
GoSlicki’s fellow-countryman and fellow-Paduan, Jan Zamoyski, came 
to the conclusion, on the basis of his study De Senatu Romano (1563), 
that the Roman office of tribuni plebis answered most satisfactorily 
the universal need of states for such a figure, and when he returned to 
Poland, Zamoyski took with him a fixed determination to see created 
in his homeland an office corresponding to the Roman tribunate. Goés- 
licki, on the other hand, saw the Senator as the ideal Harmonizer and the 
guarantor of a free yet orderly state. 

In Poland, the necessity for finding a harmonizer was acute in the 
middle XVI century, because, as we have seen, the upward thrust of the 
people was both positive and aggressive at that moment and at the 
same time successful. Moreover, Freedom was currently running wild 
and endangering the intrinsically good evolutionary movement. 

It became clear indeed to GoSlicki that the “golden freedom,” of 
which Poland had so much, was not enough, and that freedom, to profit a 
people, must be implemented by wise and cunning statecraft. 

Reviewing the state of his homeland from distant Padua and later 
from Bologna and Rome, GoSlicki reached the conclusion that the 
priciples undergirding the noblemen’s revolt against senatorial domi- 
nation were without exception good. He embodied them in De optimo 
Senatore, thereby tacitly approving them all, even the new and danger- 
ous principle of right to revolution: 


Sometimes a people, justly provoked and irritated by the tyranny 
and usurpations of their Kings, take upon themselves the undoubted 
right of vindicating their own liberties; and by a well-formed conspiracy 
or by open arms, shake off the yoke, drive out their lords and masters, 
and take the government entirely into their own hands.*% 


But how, GoSlicki was obliged to ask as he pondered over the 
problems of government, how were harmony and balance to be achieved 
in a state where freedom was the possession of the “people”? What 
man or body of men could most satisfactorily serve as a barrier to 
reaction and tyranny on the one hand and unbridled license on the 
other? How, in a word, could freedom be implemented so that the 
state, in cherishing freedom and the equality of its citizenry, both of 


43 [bid., at 32-33. 
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which principles GoSlicki fervently believed in, might not wreck itself 
and imperil its very existence? 

GoSlicki saw the Senator as the answer to this question. The 
Senator, calm, poised, elevated above party strife, standing midway, 
between the King and the noblemen’s mass, was the axis GoSlicki sought. 


As the balance turns, he (the Senator) may provide accordingly, 
and timely prevent a daring and licentious people from running into 
anarchy and confusion, or an ambitious monarch from aspiring to 
tyranny and usurpation.** 


The ideal Senator appears as a background upon which Goélicki 
develops his ideas of a good system of law and government. Although 
De optimo Senatore is a fairly extensive treatise, consisting of two books 
and many chapters, only four principles are set forth in it. These four 
priciples are, however, great and fundamental ones: 

1. There must be laws which are greater than any individual — 
including those who rule the State. 

2. Such laws must be founded upon the basis of the Christian faith. 

3. There must be mediation between conflicting points of view. 

4. Both the nation and the individual derive their true purpose and 
dignity from Christian principles — and without them must perish. 

Let us consider, one by one, the priciples stressed by GoSlicki, 
illustrating what he meant us to understand by them with passages 
quoted from his own work. 

1. There Must be Laws Greater than any Individual—including the 
Rulers of the State. 

“The King,” notes GoSlicki, “can do no public act of government 
without the advice and authority of the State.”*° And later, 

“The King of Poland, in the administration of his Government, 
is obliged to make the law the sole guide and rule of his conduct. He 
cannot govern according to his own will and pleasure, nor make war 
or peace, without the advice and consent of the Senate. He cannot go 
beyond, or break in upon their decrees, nor exceed the bounds which 
they and the laws have set him.”** 

A contrary attitude toward the transcedent authority of the Laws 
and their place above both King and Senate no Pole of GoSlicki’s time 
could possibly have held, for the laws were the people’s guarantee 
of justice, the sure foundation of their dearly prized liberty. How 
clear, at the same time, is GoSlicki’s reverence for the Senate! That 
sentiment too was characteristic of the highborn Mazovian lords to 

44 Jbid., at 61. 


45 Ibid., at 51. 
46 Ibid., at 52. 
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whose ranks he belonged, for ever, since 1529, when King Sigismund 
Augustus had tried to persuade the nation to establish a precedent for 
abandoning the electoral idea of the kingship and for making the 
Jagiellonian dynasty hereditary, they had regarded the Senate increas- 
ingly as the guardian of liberty against royal usurpation. 

The contention set forth in the first part of this study that GoSlicki 
was a forerunner of our own Founding Fathers is plainly supported 
by the above quotations. The very words of the English translation, 
“with the advice and authority of the Senate,” “the advice and consent 
of the Senate,” are literal fascimiles of the phrases of our own Constitu- 
tion, especially Article II, Section 2, which grants the President the power 
to make treaties “by and with the advice of the Senate.” 

While we are noting similarities in Polish custom to our own, it 
is worthwhile to call attention, as GoSlicki does, to the Polish manner 
of oath-taking. GoSlicki shows that in Poland all officers of the Govern- 
ment were solemnly sworn to keep, observe and maintain the laws. Such 
oath was the forerunner of the oath administered to officials of the 
United States Government charging them to “preserve, protect and 
defend the Constitution of the United Sates.” The purpose of the 
Polish oath is fully explained by Goélicki: 

This oath, which is mutually administered to every order, and 
by which they are bound to the observance of the laws, and the main- 
tenance of the liberties of their country, is in the Polish language 
called KAPTUR, that is, a covering for the head; for as such a cover- 
ing defends the head from all the assaults of frost and snow, snow 
and tempest; so is this oath a sure covering and defense for the 
public, against all attempts upon its laws, liberties and happiness.** 
GoSlicki was careful to show that the judges, or the magistrates, 

were themselves to be bound by the laws. On this point, Goéslicki 
referred to a quotation from Cicero, “that the law is as much above the 
magistrate, as the magistrate is above the people.” After referring 
to the quotation, GoSlicki carried it further and added: 

Whence it may be truly said that the magistrate is a speaking law, and 

the law a silent magistrate.*® 

GoSlicki’s “reign of law,” under which “both the rulers and 
the ruled have to obey the: law” is identical with the ideas of Frycz- 
Modzewski and the American concept of “government of law.” 


2. The Laws must be founded upon the basis of the Christian Faith. 

GoSlicki based his system of laws, not upon the will of the ruling 
powers, but upon the broad principles of natural justice, which he 
defined in the following language: 


AT Ibid., at 51. 
48 Jbid., at 54. 
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Natural justice has its rise from the first principles and dictates 
of Nature, which had kindled up a certain light in us, whereby 
we are enabled to discern between the good we ought to choose and 
the evil we ought to shun and avoid. This the great law of equity, 
that we abstain from all injuries; and never contrive or attempt anything 
which may be hurtful or displeasing to others. Mutual benevolence 
or good will to mankind, is that great and fundamental virtue, by 
which men are drawn together, and united in one common body, or 
public society.*® 


GoSlicki did not base his system of laws upon “natural justice” 
alone, but also upon “divine justice,’ as to which he wrote: 


Divine justice, or the justice due to our Maker, is an obligation laid 
upon us by Nature, to acknowledge, to worship, to fear, to love, and 
to reverence Him. This is a privilege, as well as a duty, peculiar only 
to man. For Nature, in the formation of all living creatures whatsoever, 
took care that the notion of a Deity should be fixed and implanted only 
in the mind of man. To our creator, we look up, whilst the animals 
beneath us prone and intent upon the earth, and stoop down to their 
several pastures, for food and nourishment. Man, therefore, of all other 
animals, in their several kinds and orders, is the only being in the 
world with whom Nature has entrusted the high and honorable office 
of worshipping and adoring his Maker, and of giving Him the 
reverence and honor due unto His Name.*° 


The fact that GoSlicki based his system of laws upon the Christian 
faith is made abundantly clear by this passage: 


Since, therefore, we are in effect associated with our Maker, and are 
so nearly allied and related to Him we ought to look upon this world 
as our great city, or society, the right ordering and government of 
which is committed to us by and in common with our Great Creator. 
And since He is the Author off all things, and the architect of the 
Universe, from whom, as the One Great Parent, all other beings 
derive their original, for this reason, we ought to resort to him, for 
whatever counsels, laws, and edicts, are necessary to the good govern- 
ment of the world, his creature; that the world may know it is not 
managed and directed by the will of man, but under command and 


by the wisdom of its eternal maker, and according to His good will 
and pleasure.*1 


It has been said that faith 


Is a grasping of Almighty power, 
The hand of man laid on the arm of God. 


The hand of GoSlicki verily was laid upon the arm of the Divine 
Being. 


49 Tbid., at 215. 
50 Jbid., at 217. 
51 [bid., at 5. 
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In quite a few passages, GoSlicki makes it clear that the principal 
objective of the law is to build up an orderly society, not to punish 
the criminals. 

This modern idea is a sequence of GoSlicki’s general concepts of 
social philosophy. It is reflected in many passages, and finds its best 
expression in the statement: 


It is better in framing laws to aim them rather at the preventing 
than the suppressing of evil.5* 


And again: ’ 
In my opinion all our counsel and wisdom ought first to be employed 
in bringing men to justice rather than to execution.®* 


Legal order is according to GoSlicki a necessary element of every 
state, the other two being: a definite territory, and a population. In 
this approach, GoSlicki was first, and preceded by nine years the 
ideas of Jean Bodin. 


3. There Must be Mediation between Conflicting Points of View. 


It is here that GoSlicki sets forth the true réle of the Good Senator, 
GoSlicki recognized that “differences and contentions will often arise 
between King and people; whilst one party is pressing forward, and 
aiming at too much power, and the other falling back into an excess 
of liberty.” 

To bring about a middle course between these extremes was the 
purpose assigned by GoSlicki to a good Senator. He pointed out that it 
was “a necessary part of his knowledge, to be able to set out the true 
legal limits and boundaries of the royal prerogative, grandeur and 
jurisdiction; and of the rights and liberties of the subjects.”* 

And in a later passage GoSlicki stated: 


To prevent these evils, the Senator must interpose with all his diligence, 
and use his best endeavors to preserve the just, undoubted liberties 
of his fellow subjects, in that regular and legal state, in which they 
are held in common by all the members of the body politick. From 
the midway station, where he is properly posted, he must look out 
constantly, and keep a watchful eye upon the public welfare, and exert 
his utmost diligence in preserving the commonwealth, from what- 
ever dangers of detriment it may possibly be exposed to, either by 
the ambition of a few, who are aiming at more power; or the seditions 
of the multitude contending for more liberty. For the Senator, 
in his proper post, and by the very nature of his office, is really a 


52 [bid., at 175. 
53 [bid., at 176. 
54 [bid., at 149. 
55 Ibid., at 149. 
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judge and arbiter between the quiet and peaceable, and the violent 
and unruly; between liberty and servitude, between King and peopie.** 


The essential requisites for the Good Senator are clearly set 
forth by Goélicki, and are four in number. First, he must be “well 
endowed with those particular virtues, which tend to the promotion 
of public good and welfare.”*’ Second, he must be well settled and 
confirmed in his religious judgment and sentiments, “for constancy 
in religion is the foundation of true wisdom, virtue and honor.”®* 
Third, he must be a true lover of the Constitution of the Government 
in which he is to be employed, and “desirous to live quietly under it, 
without attempting any changes or alterations, in prejudice to an old 
and well grounded establishment.”® Fourth, he must look upon the 
power and trust, which is reposed in him by the public, “to be intended 
for no other use or purpose, but to be employed in their service and 
for the common good.”® 


GoSlicki points out that just as in the constitution of human 
bodies “the separation of the head and heart is sure and immediate 
death,” so, in the body politic, “a separation between King and Senate 
is proportionately dangerous; is always followed with civil discord, 
dissention and confusion, and easily brings on the ruin and overthrow of 
a government.”** On the other hand, he shows the benefits which 
result from close co-operation and complete understanding and union 
between King and the Senate: 


A King therefore, who will be under the direction of the Senate, 
and collect together within himself the united wisdom of a great and 
wise body, and govern by the rules and dictates of it, must be truly 
perfect in reason, in counsel, and in discipline, and by far superior to 
the mixed multitude and mass of people over whom he presides. Such 
a monarch cannot but govern wisely, and with the most consummate 
prudence; because he never relies upon his own private opinion, 
which may often vary, and lead him into errors, but on the common 
reason and united counsel of his Senate, by which his own private 
reason is made perfect.®* 


That the Senate, during the time of GoéSlicki, came up to the 
high standards set by him, is shown by the dedication of his work to 
Sigismund Augustus, in which he said: 


56 Ibid., at 150. 

57 Ibid., at 55. 

58 Ibid., at 224. 
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You are doubly happy in this, that you have a Senate to assist you, 
in a wise and prudent administration, chosen according to your own 
wishes, and by your own direction, and as remarkable for their 
prudence and justice, as for their illustrious birth and nobility; by 
whose moderation and wisdom, our country enjoys peace and quiet, 
and the fullness of reputation and renown." 


And in another portion of the dedication, GoSlicki stated that “no 
government can be happy or miserable, without involving its people 
in the same state and condition,”** and then attributed the good fortune 
of Poland and her people to “the consideration of your Majesty's 
personal character, and the right use you make of power and authority.”®° 


4. Both the Nation and the Individual Derive Their True Purpose 
and Dignity from Christian Principles — and without Them Must Perish. 


After showing that man only, of all animals, was appointed not 
only an inhabitant and citizen of the world, but the lord and master 
of it, GoSlicki shows the depth of man’s religious faith when he says: 


This high and extensive dignity he attained immediately from the Divine 
Being, the one Supreme Governor both of heaven and earth; who 
took him to be, as it were, his partner in the government of this world, 
made for the common residence of human beings, and capable of 
communication with those of a celestial nature. Accordingly, He 
breathed into him a divine mind and understanding, the better to 
enable him, by his reason and counsel, to govern the world in a godlike 
manner, with truth, sanctity and justice.®® 


There was no doubt in GoSlicki’s mind that man had a choice, and 
was free to decide for himself whether or not he would abide by 
Christian principles; and that if he did not, then he would reap the 
consequences thereof. In words which, if we did not know their source, 
might well be taken to come from the Bible, GoSlicki says: 


There is a heavenly seed sown in our nature which, if well received 
and improved by the good husbandmaz, will bring forth fruit agreeable 
to its nature and original; but if neglected, or depraved, it perishes 
in a barren soil; or, instead of fruit, produces nothing but thorns 
and briers.*7 


GoSlicki made no distinction between the individual man and 
the state, with respect to the evil consequences which follow upon a 
the state, wit hrespect to the evil consequences which follow upon a 


63 Jbid., at XXIX. 
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failure to abide by the fundamental laws of the Christian faith. Thus 
he states: 


Where there are neither laws nor magistrates, there cannot be so much 
as a shadow or appearance of any human society; and such a country 
may be looked upon as forsaken both by God and man.** 


GoSlicki was most direct and forceful in his condemnation of tyrants. 
We may be sure that the following passage must have been one of the 
principle reasons why his work was being suppressed: 


Many are the artifices of tyrants, by which they set themselves to 
invade and make spoil of their people’s liberties. As it is natural 
for them to entertain a jealousy and suspicion of ail about them, 
who are justly noted for their virtue, goodness and wisdom; so their 
first and greatest care is to remove all such out of the way; and when 
they are removed, all other opponents, either by force and violence, 
or by their own cowardice and weakness, are easily brought under 
and enslaved; and the will and lust of the usurper are the only measure 
and rule of government.®® 


The most important duty of the kings is to serve their nations, as 
they “were made not for their own, but for the people’s sake.”"° 

The finest insight into the philosophy and teaching of Goélicki is 
given to us, at the close of his great work, in these words: 


All the appetites and desires of our souls, and all our endeavors 
to attain the sum and perfection of all virtue whatsoever, ought to 
return back to the fountain whence they issued and were at first 
derived. The great end and aim of all our lives, and of all our labors 
and industries, is this; that (if possible) we may bring ourselves 
to resemble our Maker in virtue and goodness, and rise by degrees to 
an imitation of the divine excellencies and perfections.™ 


As Oldisworth said GoSlicki in his dedication of the English 
translation to the Dukes of Beaufort and Argyll, to the Lord Bishop 
of Oxford and a number of other illustrious English dignitaries: 


His reasoning proceeds altogether upon such principles (namely), 
those of Divinity, Law, Policy and Philosophy, and terminates in such 
conclusions as are of Eternal Veracity, and of perpetual use to all 
states and societies of men.” 


GoSlicki himself would have been delighted with this dedication, 
for he desired above all else to have his work serve forever the 
practical needs of the race of man. 


68 Thid., at 55. 
69 Tbid., at 150. 
70 Ibid., at 32. 
71 Ibid., at 330. 
72 Oldisworth’s edition, at p. a I. 
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The principles expounded by GoéSlicki not only survived all attempts 
made to destroy the work in which they were set forth, but they were 
largely carried over into and embodied in the Polish Constitution of 
May 3rd, 1791, and influenced constitutional and legislative enactments 

in other countries. 
We may be certain that, as in the miracle of the ineffaceable 
Cross, these principles will continue to come through every present and 
future attempt to obliterate them. 














LUDWIK KRZYZANOWSKI 


JOSEPH CONRAD: 
SOME POLISH DOCUMENTS 


I 


Even before Conrad had become known in Poland as an author, 
judgment was passed on him by Polish public opinion and the sentence 
was also meant to reach the defendant. The controversy was aroused 
by the already well-known philosopher and author of Plato’s Logic, 
Wincenty Lutostawski, by two articles entitled “Emigracja zdolnoéci” 
(The Emigration of Talents) in the St. Petersburg Polish periodical 
Kraj (Homeland) in 1899, numbers 12 and 14. According to Professor 
Lutostawski’s opinion, Poland would not only lose nothing when people 
of talent and ability, unable to find a suitable field for their intellectual 
or artistic capacities, would leave the country, but, on the contrary, a man 
of true talent, instead of leading a poor existence in an unhappy and 
exhausted country, could gain much, e.g. in the rich and economically 
thriving America, could develop his possibilities, and earn a good 
reputation for his people by works written in a foreign tongue. 


He who is strong and great would not abandon, forget and betray 
the mother who had nursed him, and returning to his country would 
bring with him fame and success. 

Those who stay at home are not necessarily the ablest but the 
most patient and enduring. 


During his stay in England in 1896 Lutostawski had learned from 
Henry James about Conrad and paid a visit to the Anglo-Polish novelist 
who by then had published his first book, Almayer’s Folly. In the 
course of their conversation Lutostawski asked his countryman: “Why 
don’t you write in Polish?” and Conrad replied: “Sir, I hold our beautiful 
Polish literature in too high esteem to introduce to it my poor writing. 
But for the English my abilities are sufficient and secure my daily 
bread.” 

The same visit is described by Lutostawski for a second time 
in Tygodnik Wilenski (The Wilno Weekly Magazine), 1925, number 
1., under the title “Odwiedziny u Conrada” (A Visit with Conrad). 


Fragment of a larger study. 
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The answer there is similar to the one Lutostawski reports in 1899, 
though the wording is somewhat different: 


To write in Polish! That's a great thing, for that one must be 
a writer like Mickiewicz or Krasifski. I am a common man, I write 
to earn my living and to support my wife, in the language of the 
country where I found refuge. 


Let us, however, resume the thread of reasoning in Kraj. According 
to Lutostawski it is not reasonable to condemn those who go beyond 
the Ocean. 


One great mind can do more even in lifelong exile than a million 
cowards fearing the Ocean. Let us not condemn those who seek an 
outlet for their forces regardless of the frontiers of their country. 


A storm of protests was raised in the whole Polish press after this 
article. Many did not understand the real intention of the author, 
but the indignation was excusable in the gloomy days of the post-Parti- 
tion period when the principal national commandment was endurance 
and mobilization of all the spiritual and most vital forces of the nation. 

In this controversy Conrad’s name was mentioned only occasionally. 
A distinguished writer, Mme. Eliza Orzeszkowa, however, burst out 
with indignation and bitterness against her countryman and fellow 
writer who used another than his native tongue as a means of his 
literary expression. 


And since we talk about books, I must say that the gentleman 
who in English is writing novels which are widely read and bring 
good profit almost caused me a nervous attack. When reading about 
him, I felt something slippery and unpleasant, something mounting 
to my throat. Really! That even creative talents should join the 
exodus! Till now we have talked only about engineers and operatic 
singers! But now we should give absolution to a writer! As far as 
chemical or even philosophical works are concerned, I know little 
about them, and I even perceive some reasons for publishing them 
sometimes in foreign languages, but because novel writing is attacked, 
and that’s a part of creative production, I belong to the craft, I 
know the duties forts comme la mort, with all my strength—I protest. 
Creative ability is the very crown of the plant, the very top of 
the tower, the very heart of the heart of the nation. And to take 
away from one’s nation this flower, this top, this heart and to give 
it to the Anglo-Saxons who are not even lacking in bird’s milk, 
for the only reason that they pay better for it—one cannot even think 
of it without shame. And what is still worse, this gentleman bears 
the name of his perhaps very near relative, that Joseph Korzeniowski 
over whose novels I shed as a young girl the first tears of sympathy 
and felt the first ardors of noble enthusiasms and decisions. Over 
the novels of Mr. Conrad Korzeniowski no Polish girl will shed an 
altruistic tear or take a noble decision. But on second thought, this 
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causes me only moderate grief, because believing in the superiority 
of the elements of which all creative power is composed, I do not 
suppose that our writers would ever embrace the profession of a 
vivandiere or a huckster. Besides, we do not starve even if we remain 
in our place, that we should need to feed on the crumbs from the table 
of great lords. In this respect we ourselves are seigneurs great enough. 


It was but in 1911 in a book called Iskierki warszawskie (Sparks 
of Warsaw) that Lutostawski replied to Mme. Orzeszkowa in defense 
of Conrad: 


Mme. Orzeszkowa is indignant at Conrad who today occupies 
an eminent place in English letters. But if he had returned to Poland 
from his expeditions to all parts of the world, he would have probably 
settled down to live with relatives in the country and would never 
have known that he had the talent of a writer, because he would not 
have dared writing in the language of Sienkiewicz and Mickiewicz. 

He started writing in England—to earn his living, and has given 
the English a number of novels sparkling with Polish spirit and from 
which Polish influence goes on the race now dominating the world. 
His novels are not tendentious like Mme. Orzeszkowa’s novels, they 
would not have had any social influence with us to which the author of 
On the Banks of the Niemen attaches the greatest importance even 
in artistic creation. 

Moreover, even if Conrad had written his exotic novels in Polish, 
they would not have had the success they had in England—and 
creative power deprived of the encouragement given by success, most 
probably would have vanished. 


With a touch of national megalomania Lutostawski concludes: 


Let us not envy the English for a second rate writer, who 
anyway would not have enriched our literature, since he himself 
avows that profit was the motive of his creative activity. We are 
rich enough to give many such writers to all the nations of the earth 
and retain for ourselves only the best ones who will express their 
souls in Polish. 


But Mme. Orzeszkowa did not leave it at that, bad as it was. She 
wrote a letter to Conrad. We can easily guess what the contents were 
of this private letter when in public she condemned him so thoroughly. 
Conrad could never forget that letter and always kept its writer in 
bitter and painful memory. During his stay in the Polish mountain 
tesort of Zakopane in 1914, he read everything of Polish fiction 
and drama that his cousin Aniela Zagérska could provide him with. 
Once she wanted him to read Orzeszkowa’s masterpiece Nad Niemnem. 
“Don’t dare to bring me that!” Conrad exclaimed angrily. “You don’t 
know, but she once wrote me such a letter. . . .”* 


1 Aniela Zagérska, “Kilka wspomnieh o Conradzie” (Some Reminiscences 
on Conrad) Wiadomosci Literackie (Literary News), 1929, No. 312, p. 3. 
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This so long resented letter could probably be summarized in that 
one word: Betrayal. This was not the only time he was reproached like 
this by voices coming from his native land. At the tender age of 
seventeen he was charged with almost the same things. We find the 
artistic expression of this conflict in A Personal Record: 


I have faced the astonished indignation, the mockeries and the 
reproaches of a sort hard to bear for a boy of fifteen, I have been 
charged with want of patriotism, the want of sense and the want 
of heart too, . . . I went through agonies of a self-conflict and shed 
secret tears not a few... 


Edward Garnett mentions in Letters from Conrad, 1895-1924 that 
in the early years of his literary career Conrad spoke about himself 


as a man lying under a stigma among his contemporaries for having 
expatriated himself: 


The subject of Poland was visibly painful to him and in the early 
years of his sojourn in England he would speak of it unwillingly, 
his attitude being designed to warn off acquaintances from pressing 
on a painful nerve.” 


That same feeling we find again expressed in A Personal Record 
at the occasion of a visit to Poland: 


My own diet of la vache enragée appears a fatuous and extra- 
vagant form of self-iudulgence; for why should I, the son of a land 
which such men as these [Conrad’s patriotic and heroic ancestors} 
turned with their ploughshares and bedewed with their blood, under- 
take the pursuit of fantastic meals of salt junk and hard tack upon the 
wide seas? I have the conviction that there are men of sustained 
rectitude who are ready to murmur scornfully the word desertion. 
Thus the taste of innocent adventure may be made bitter to the 
palate. The part of the inexplicable should be allowed for in a world 
where no explanation is final. No charge of faithlessness ought to 
be lightly uttered. The appearances of this perishable life are 
deceptive like everything that falls under the judgment of our im- 
perfect senses. 


This is not the only statement which reveals Conrad’s wish to 
exonerate himself from the burden which lay heavily on his conscience. 
We find in Conrad what we might call in psychological terms his “guilt 
complex.” It is natural that Polish critics should have dwelt on this 
particular problem at some length, perhaps to the detriment of other 
striking and interesting questions which arise in connection with this 
“strange poetical foreigner” as Mrs. Jessie Conrad calls her husband 


2 Letters from Joseph Conrad, 1895-1924. Edited with Introduction and Notes by 
Edward Garnett, London 1928. 
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in the preface to Joseph Comrad’s Letters to his Wife. It is sufficient 
to look through the volumes of the Wiadomosci Literackie, the most 
outstanding Polish literary weekly of the inter-war years, to verify 
this statement. The “Polonism” of Joseph Conrad is an ever recurring 
theme. True, no satisfactory explanation has been offered as yet. 

The attempt at a solution of the problem undertaken by Gustav 
Morf in his perennially quoted The Polish Heritage of Joseph Conrad 
unfortunately also has to be considered a failure. Following too closely 
and onesidedly the psychoanalytical method, Morf arrives at most 
unexpected conclusions and imputes to Conrad things and ideas the 
writer certainly could not have thought of. As a striking example of 
Morf’s interpretation may serve a passage taken from the chapter 
on Lord Jim. 


In spite of his origin and of his careful education, Jim ‘jumps.’ 
In all probability, he would not have done it, had not his very superiors 
urged him to go, and had not the ship been sure to sink the next 
moment. This is exactly what happened to Joseph Conrad. The 
sinking ship is Poland. The very names are similar. Patna is the name 
of the ship, and Polska the (Polish) name for Poland. Poland (i.e. 
polonity) is doomed to disappear in a short time. There is, rationally 
speaking, no hope whatever for her. Such was at least the opinion 
of Jim’s superiors, i.e. of Conrad’s uncle and guardian, T. Bobrowski. 
The machines have been stopped, i.e. the independent Polish govern- 
ment ceased to exist. At this moment, Jim’s superior advised him 
to ‘jump,’ but Jim did not want to for a long moment. As a matter 
of fact, Conrad’s uncle urged him during more than seven years to 
become a British subject. And finally, Jim yielded and jumped, i.e. 
Conrad became a British subject. 

But then, the ship is successfully towed to Aden by a French 
gunboat. This is the expression of the repressed hope that every 
genuine Pole ever cherished at the bottom of his heart (Nicholas B. 
for instance, who prophesied that Conrad would see ‘better times’), the 
hope that the day would come when Poland would be saved. That 
is why of all things it is a French gunbcat that rescues the Patna, Ever 
since the rise of Napoleon, the Poles have expected their help to come 
from France. 


Professor Julian Krzyzanowski, reviewing the book in the Cracow 
periodical Przeglgd Wspdtczesny (The Contemporary Review), rightly 
observed that the Freudian method “serving as a scalpel in the hand of a 
subtle scholar in less dexterous hands turns into a kitchen knife employed 
for an anatomical operation.” Besides Dr. Morf has a knowledge of the 
Polish language, history and culture which is very far from complete. 
Many pages of his book reveal this fact which is not at all complimentary 
to his scholarly thoroughness. Moreover, in gathering information 
about Poland, he let himself be guided by such “sources” as a certain 
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Count d’Etchegoyen’s Comedy of Poland which easily can be recognized 
as cheap libel. All that is to be regretted the more so since a book 
based on thorough scholarship and investigation is really needed. 

Critics agree that “it would be foolish to minimize the treasures 
he (Conrad) has gained from his Polish ancestry,” and a Frenchman 
goes so far as to say: 

Chaque étre porte en soi son passé comme un fardeau dissimulé, 
comme une contrabande malheureuse qu’il n'est pas possible de deé- 
clarer. Mais ce fardeau dissimulé, ce passé dont Conrad croit s’étre 
affranchi dans son oeuvre, c'est sa structure mentale specifiquement 
polonaise, et avant tout, le ‘sentiment chevaleresque des contraintes 
morales’ et aussi cette spontanéité dans l’acte, cette reserve si opposée 
a ce qu’on appelle l’esprit slave (qui est proprement russe), cette 
loyauté méme dans la déchéance et ce sentiment exalté de la res- 
ponsabilité individuelle. 

L’oeuvre de Conrad comptera dans la littérature européenne comme 
lespression la plus artistiquement achevée et proprement polonaise, 
mais aussi la plus fidéle, la plus tragique du drame des déracinés.* 


And the prominent American critic H. L. Mencken makes this far 
reaching statement in his review of Morf’s book: 


The whole canon of his [Conrad’s} works, in fact, is moved over 
from English to Polish literature and the circumstance that they are 
written in English becomes a trivial accident like the circumstance that 
Frederick the Great’s highly Prussian memoranda were written in 
French. 


This is a strong sentence especially when expressed by one for whom 
“Conrad’s figure stands out from the field [of living fiction} like the 
Alps from the Piedmont plain” and who thinks that Conrad “has no 
masters in the novel.”® 

Many a time Conrad stated his difference from his new English 
compatriots nor did he identify himself with them. A Polish letter 
to his cousin Aniela Zagérska contains the following statement: 


The exigencies of life do not bring relief—they only drive 
back the outward show of grief. The day before yesterday I returned 
to my work; it could not be otherwise. And it is thus, with poignant 
grief in my heart, that I write novels to amuse the English. 


When dealing with Conrad, the world-famous English writer, it 
should not be forgotten that there is behind that figure another man, 
almost unknown, who is the Pole Korzeniowski. This aspect of the 
problem has for the most part been underestimated or not approached 


3 A. Rouquette de Trouville, Annales politiques et littéraires, May 15, 1927, 


Pro2). 
4“Freudian Autopsy upon a Genius.” American Mercury, June 1931. 
5A Book of Prefaces, pp. 61-62. 
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with sufficient preparation as — it is to be highly regretted — there 
exists little real understanding of Slavic culture, history and literature 
among the Western nations, some of whose members look down at 
the Slavs as inferior. Many misunderstandings arise from that state 
of affairs, and one of the greatest stylists of English literature, whose 
work, John Galsworthy said, was “probably the only writing of the 
last twelve years that will enrich the English language to any considerable 
extent”—Joseph Conrad—has to suffer from that attitude of ignorance 
and carelessness. 

It would seem that any addition to the interpretation of that 
background is the more desirable as all critics and biographers of 
Conrad admit that there is something strange, something foreign in 
Conrad’s character, psychology and art, that there is no doubt of his 
being influenced and molded by Slavic and Polish tradition, that 
he is indebted to the tragic atmosphere of his gloomy childhood—but 
they hardly go any further, discarding the whole problem with that 
statement. Strangely enough, they seem to learn very little from Conrad 
himself who in such writings as e.g. A Personal Record told quite a 
number of things about himself and Poland. 


Il 


Teodor Jézef Konrad Korzeniowski was a son of Poland, 


that country which demands to be loved as no other country has 
ever been loved, with the mournful affection one bears to the 
unforgotten dead and with the unextinguishable fire of a hopeless 
passion which only a living, breathing, warm ideal can kindle in our 
breasts, for our pride, for our weariness, for our exultation, for our 
undoing. 

{He] was of Polish nationality, that nationality not so much 
alive as surviving, which persists in thinking, breathing, speaking and 
suffering in its grave, railed in by a million of bayonets and triple- 
sealed with the seals of three great empires. (Tales of Hearsay). 


Yet it is thus that he can speak of England: 


I carried off in my eye this tiny fragment of great Britain (Kent); 
a few fields; a wooded rise; a clump of trees or two, with a short 
stretch of road and here and there a gleam of red wall and tiled 
roof above the darkening hedges wrapped up in soft mist and 
peace. And I felt that all this had a very strong hold on me as the 
embodiment of a beneficent and gentle spirit; that it was dear to me 
not as an inheritance, but as an acquisition, as a conquest in the 
sense in which a woman is conquered—by love, which is a sort 
of surrender. (Notes on Life and Letters). 
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And it is this hymn of praise that the English language evokes 
in him: 

The speech of my secret choice, of my future, of long friendships, 
of the deepest affections, of hours of toil and hours of ease, and of 
solitary hours too, of books read, of thoughts pursued, of remembered 
emotions—of my very dreams! 

And if (after being thus fashioned by it in that part of me which 
cannot decay) I dare not claim it aloud as my own, then at any rate 
the speech of my children. (A Personal Record). 


But he will defend his Polish heritage with its “Western Roman 
culture derived first from Italy and then from France” and _ insist 
that his is not a “savage but a chivalrous tradition” and that his mind 
“was red on ideas not of revolt but of liberalism of a perfectly 
disinterested kind, and on severe moral lessons of national misfortune.” 


To those who charged him with betrayal and desertion he retorted: 


The inner voice may remain true enough to its inner counsel. 
The fidelity to a special tradition may last through the events of an 
unrelated existence, following faithfully, too, the traced way of an 
inexplicable impulse. 


Throughout his “unrelated existence’ Conrad preserved fidelity 
to his “special tradition.” 

The Polish question was never indifferent to him and he must 
have frequently dwelt on it in his correspondence as well appears 
from a letter written to him by his uncle and guardian, Tadeusz 
Bobrowski, on September 23, 1881: 


What you write me about our hopes for the future, delights 
me greatly, for I see in this a proof that you are concerned with 
the affairs of our nation and that you think of them despite being 
far away. It is true, this is your duty, I counted on your being 
loyal to it, but there are many people who, even living in Poland, do not 
think of her, therefore you make me happy and because of it I bestow 
my double blessing on your head, and let it bring you every success . . . 
Deus te ducat, perducat et reducat... 


A letter of Joseph Conrad to Spiridion Kliszczewski, a Pole 
he had met at Cardiff, dated Singapore, October 13, 1885 is an evidence 
to the same effect: 


Events are casting shadows, more or less distorted, shadows 
deep enough to suggest the lurid light of battle-fields somewhere 
in the near future, but all these portents of great and decisive 
doings leave me in a state of despairing indifference: for whatever 
may be the changes in the fortunes of living nations, for the dead 
there is no hope and no salvation. We have passed through the 
gates where “lasciate ogni speranza” is written in letters of blood 
and fire, and nothing remains for us but the darkness of oblivion. 
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In the presence of such national misfortune, personal happiness 
is impossible in its absolute form of general contentment and peace 
of heart. 


Of course, examples can be easily multiplied, but these may 
suffice to show how keen Conrad’s preoccupations and anxieties regarding 
things Polish must have been at this time. 

When in 1903 a Polish man of letters, Kazimierz Waliszewski, 
expressed his intention to introduce Conrad to the Polish public, Conrad 
wrote to him on November 15, 1903: 

I consider it a great luck and honor to return to my country 
under your guidance (if I may say so). And if you will believe me 
upon my word and say that circling the globe I have never, neither 
in thought nor heart, estranged myself from my country, I probably 
shall be received in Poland as a compatriot, in spite of my writing 
in English.® 


Conrad’s visits to Poland in 1890 and 1893 were further evidence 
of his ties with the land of his birth. But let us dwell in greater detail 
on the Polish episode of 1914. 


In the summer of that year Conrad and his family set out for Poland. 
The mother-in-law of his Polish friend, Joseph Retinger, 

has invited all the tribe of us to her house in the country, some 16 

miles from Cracow, but over the Russian border. This caused such 

an excitement in the household,—that, if I had not accepted instantly, 

I would have been torn to pieces by my own wife and children. So 

we are going for a month certain, and six weeks possibly, 


wrote Conrad to Galsworthy on July 25, 1914. 


His old memories were roused to a high intensity. Bitter reminis- 
cences came back again. 
I felt plainly that what I had started on was a journey in time, into 
the past: a fearful enough prospect for the most consistent, but to 
him who had not known how to preserve against his impulses the 
order and continuity of his life—so that at times it presented itself 
to his conscience as a series of betrayals—still more dreadful. 
Nothing . . : could have stayed me on that journey which 
now that I had started on it, seemed an irrevocable thing, a necessity 
of my self-respect. 
I had to justify my existence to myself, to redeem a tacit moral 
pledge. (Notes on Life and Letters). 


The Conrads arrived in Cracow on the very day when World War I 
broke out. The writer’s preoccupation and anxiety under the impact 
of this event appear vividly from a letter he wrote to John Galsworthy 
immediately after realizing how difficult and complicated his situation 
might become. 


6 Ruch literacki (Literary Movement), June 1927, pp. 176-177. 
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Grand Hotel. Cracovie 
Galicie (Autriche). 
Cracow. 1st August, 1914. 


Dearest Jack, 


I don’t know when this letter will reach you,—or even if it 
will reach you; but I must tell you what is happening to us. 

This mobilisation has caught us here. The trains will run for the 
civil population for three days more; but with Jessie as crippled as 
she is and Jack not at all well (temperatures) I simply dare not 
venture on the horrors of a war-exodus. So urged and advised, and 
after long meditation (24 hours), I have decided to take myself 
and all the unlucky tribe to Zakopane (in the mountains, about 4 
hours (by) rail from here) out of the way of all possible military 
operations. I had rather be stranded here where I have friends than 
try to get away and be caught perhaps in some German town in the 
midst of armies. 

But if the war takes on a European character, I shall be cut 
off from home for many months perhaps. I have about £70 with me at 
this moment and have just written Pinker to send me a hundred in 
banknotes. I wish now I had asked for more. Anyhow the sum 
won't last for ever though the war may be a comparatively short 
one. If England finds itself at war with Austria I entreat you, 
my dear fellow to try to open communications with me through the 
Foreign Office and through such ambassador or envoy of some 
neutral power who will be charged with the interests of such British 
subjects as may be left in Austria. It will possibly be the Swiss 
envoy—or the Spanish minister. Here the wildest rumors are 
flying about but there is no news of any kind. The town is in a 
state of siege, telegraph and phones closed and papers censured. The 
army magnificent and the mildest behaved of any I have seen. Not 
enthusiasm, perhaps, but the greatest desire to be done with a state 
of suspense which had lasted nearly three years prevails in the 
population. Yet till 2 days ago nobody believed in a great war. Now 
everybody does. Write to me (if possible) to this hotel in the name 
of Konrad Korzeniowski in accordance with my passport. If, 
eventually, you have to go to our officials and they are annoyed as 
to the trouble, I think that the crippled state of wife and illness of 
child will explain sufficiently why I must remain here. The Austrians 
won't worry me,—and as to that I can get protection anyhow; but 
they don’t expel people with Polish names, and I'll be out of the way 
too. Communication could be also open with me through Count 
Ladislas Zamoyski who has a country house near Zakopane. 

Our dear love to you and Ada. 

Rettinger is determined to get back to England, and if he succeeds 
he will explain all about my position to you. He asks me to ask you to 
give him a hearing.” 


7 Conrad zywy (The Living Conrad), a symposium of the Association of Polish 
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Writers in Exile, London 1957, pp. 253-254. The original letter, one of a collection 
of eighteen, is now preserved in the Polish Library in London. 
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Following an invitation of his cousin, Mme. Zagérska, Conrad left 
Cracow in a hurry and, as he had indicated, went to Zakopane, a mountain 
resort in the Tatras in the south of Poland. The family installed them- 
selves at Mme. Zagérska’s boarding house in “Willa Konstanty- 
néwka.” Conrad’s stay at Zakopane, being a very interesting episode 
and one which helps us to see his Polish character, it seems justified 
to dwell on it more fully than has been done e.g. by G. Jean-Aubry in 
his authoritative study. The following account is based chiefly on 
information kindly supplied by Dr. Teodor Kosch, a well-known 
Cracow lawyer, who with his family lived at Willa Konstantynéwka 
at the same time as Conrad and who became intimately acquainted 
with him. 

Both Conrad and his wife immediately won the hearts of all who 
made their acquaintance. Mrs. Conrad, though not knowing any 
other language than English, was extremely eager to meet people and 
hear about Poland. Conrad spent long hours in conversation with the 
companions of his forced stay in Zakopane and talked in a fascinating 
manner. Of course, he always spoke Polish of which he had preserved 
a perfect command. These were rather trying times. The Russian 
ront was coming nearer every day. The Polish Legions were con- 
centrated rather nearby at the time and there were always news from 
them full of anxiety, but full of hope too. 

Aniela Zagérska’s circle was composed of the greatest Polish 
enthusiasts. They were all fanatical believers in the idea of Polish 
independence. That Poland would rise again as a free and independent 
nation was certain and they had no doubts about it in their thoughts 
and hearts. Russia, of course, was considered the chief enemy and it 
was against this tyrant that all national strength had to be directed 
at the moment. Later on the hour would strike when the sword would 
be drawn against Germany and even Austria, though to achieve her 
own ends the Hapsburg monarchy was then acquiescing to the formation 
of the Polish Legiors. 

But how all this would come about, Conrad could never learn 
from the enthusiastic patriots. But he pondered over the problem, 
trying to find some solution. He laid down the result of his thoughts in 
a memorandum which he -handed over to Dr. Kosch. This unique 
document, written in Polish, shows Conrad’s political ideas and reflects 
the then current Austrophil orientation of many Poles. 


The memorandum reads: 


Being convinced that European affairs can only be settled after 
a general armistice by a Congress of all States, it is my intention: 

Generally, 

To bring up and accustom the English public to the idea that the 
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Poles should have a legal recognition of their nationality in the 
defeated as well as in the victorious states. 

To such recognition which will have a legal basis, a high 
moral importance and practical consequences, England will have 
no reason to object; and she can be persuaded to support this question 
on the basis of the simplest justice. 

Particularly: 

To support and develop the feeling of sympthy for Austria (which 
existed already in July and was expressed in some newspapers). To 
show that England had and has no personal quarrel with Austria, to 
strive to develop a friendly atmosphere of public opinion, explaining 
that Austrian policy under the heavy pressure of Russia was the 
result of hard necessity and not the symptom of an unlawful 
ambition to increase its territory—but emphasizing that after many 
years of a patient and prudent peace policy Austria has the right 
to demand a reward for its endeavours in this war. 

It will be my special care to make that last point clear and that 
for the following reason: 

I have the conviction that during the Congress different combin- 
ations of states will form themselves. It may therefore happen that 
during the negotiations the diplomatic support of England may be 
useful for Austria, not so much against Russia, of course, (though 
there is no sentiment for Russia in England) but maybe against 
the pressure of the ally in the matter of the division of the conquered 
territory, i.e. chiefly of the Polish lands. 

Public opinion in England can be prepared for such a diplomatic 
support of Austria as well as the minds in Parliamentary circles, e.g. 
the leaders of the Labour party and of the Conservative party and 
also a few prominent members of the Liberal party and influential 
journalists in both camps. 

I shall base my argumentation on two points. 1° that Germany 
cannot now be defeated—2° that England, even if left to herself, will 
be able to harass Germany for a long time, as there cannot be any 
doubt about England’s naval superiority, and as the character of this 
nation has not changed much since the Napoleonic wars. 

Therefore the word of England will always have some authority 
in the final settlement of the European problems. 

Thus, basing myself on these two points, I intend to show 
that Germany (Prussia), though it cannot be defeated, nevertheless 
can be subdued to a certain degree and that the only way to this 
end is to support the demands of Austria as far as they concern 
Polish territories—precisely to increase the anti-German elements 
in the setup of this empire to create an equilibrium against Prussian 
preponderance in Europe. In this respect England cannot count 
on Russia—first, because Russia will be defeated—and secondly (and 
chiefly) because Prussia and Russia may come to an understanding 
in the near future. 

Consequently it will be in the interest of England (even in 
conditions unfavorable to herself) to support Austria’s Polish policy, 
the development of a Polish spirit hostile to the Germans in this 
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Monarchy which from the nature of things can never be dangerous to 
England, neither politically or economically, and in which parliamen- 


tary institutions so liked by the English people are developed best 
of all European states. 


Conrad believed all the time that England would never be defeated, 
though all around told him that the Central Powers must win. The 
same firm belief about England was later expressed by him at the end 
of “First News,” subsequently included in Notes on Life and Letters. 

Being in the center of the war zone, almost without any means, 
Conrad made desperate efforts to return to England as soon as possible. 
He tried to achieve it through the American ambassador who was taking 
care of British subjects, but the ambassador could promise him help 
in getting out of Austria only if he came to Vienna. But it was quite 
impossible to get a permit to go to Vienna where a military regime 
was already established. Whenever Conrad tried through his friends 
to obtain this permit, he always got the answer that he should not 
make too much fuss about it, because if the authorities received official 
information of his presence there, almost on the line of the front, 
he would be interned with his family in a concentration camp as a 
British citizen and then no one and nothing would be able to get 
him out of there. Complications grew worse, for Conrad’s friends 
obtained information that no permit for Conrad to leave Zakopane 
could be obtained without the consent of the German Consul. The 
German authorities, however, residing in Zakopane were soon transferred 
to Vienna. This obstacle then being removed, Conrad’s friends found 
a way to General Kuk, Commander of the fortress of Cracow, in 
whose hands the whole power was concentrated. Moved by the fate of the 
Korzeniowski family, Mme. Kuk was able to obtain from her husband 
the following note: 


Josef Conrad Korzeniowski, beabsichtigt mit seiner Familie nach 
Wien zu fahren. Vom militarischen Standpunkte besteht kein Hin- 
dernis dagegen. Die P.T. Behérden werden ersucht, diese Familie 
passieren zu lassen. . 


The local authorities did not make any more difficulties and the 
Korzeniowskis made hasty preparations to proceed to Vienna, which 
was not a very easy thing at the time. 

The hardships of the journey to Vienna were poignantly described 
by Conrad a month later in a letter to John Galsworthy. 


Capel House, 
15 Nov., 14. 
My Dearest Jack and Ada, 
I was really too ill to write before. You must know that I 
started on our journey from Austria with an already gouty knee. 
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It was a propitious moment which I dared not miss; the great rush 
of German and Austrian re-inforcing troops was over for a time and 
the Russians were falling back after their first advance. So we 
started suddenly, at one in the morning, on the 7th Oct. in a snow- 
storm in an open conveyance of sorts to drive 30 miles to a small 
railway station where there was a chance of finding something 
better than a horse-truck to travel in with “ma petite famille.” 
From there to Cracow, some fifty miles, we sat 18 hours in a 
train smelling of disenfectants and resounding with groans. In 
Cracow we spent untold hours sitting in the restaurant of the railway 
station, waiting for room in some train bound for Vienna. All the 
time I suffered exquisite tortures—Ada will understand. We managed 
to get away at last and our journey to Vienna was at a comparatively 
lightning speed: 26 hours for a distance which in normal conditions 
is done in five hours and a half. But in Vienna I had to go to bed 
for five days. Directly I could put foot to the ground again we made 
a fresh start making for Italy which we entered through Cormons, 
the better Pontebba route being closed. 

Borys was very good, showing himself vigorous and active in 
looking after his crippled parents and his small brother. Jessie went 
through it all with her usual serenity. During the sea passage from 
Genova to Gravesend (in a Dutch mailboat) I managed to hobble about 
the decks but felt beastly ill all the time. In London I felt even 
worse. On reaching home I just rolled into bed and remained there 
till yesterday, in a good deal of pain but mostly suffering from 
a sort of sick apathy which I am trying now to shake off. 

I won't try to write more just now. Perhaps we'll see each 
other before long. As to what you call “this Hell,” it is fiendish 
enough in all conscience: but it may be more in the nature of a 
Purgatory if only in this respect that it won't last for ever. It’s the 
price nations have to pay for many sins theological and_ historical, 
of commission and omission,—but the door of Mercy is not closed: 
neither can it kill the hope of better things. At least, one would 
fain believe so: but it’s a bitter weariness to think endlessly about 
it. So no more at present. Our dear love to you both. 

Ever yours, 
Conrad® 


In Zakopane Conrad spoke indefatigably about the Polish problem 


and Dr. Kosch directed him to some leading Polish politicians in 
Vienna with whom he could discuss the projects of his future activity 
in England on behalf of Poland. As everyone hoped at the beginning 
of the war that it would last only a very short time, Conrad promised 
with enthusiasm to come back to Cracow at Easter of the following 
year. 


Several hitherto unpublished Polish letters throw an interesting 


light on Conrad’s stay in Vienna and his constant preoccupation with the 


Polish problem. 


8 Conrad zywy, loc. cit., pp. 255-256. 
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The first letter, addressed to Dr. Kosch, bears the date Sunday, 
October 18, 1914. 


We arrived here Saturday evening (10th) and the very same 
night I had an attack of gout which kept me in bed until Thursday! 

Mr. Marjan Bilifiski was kind enough to call on me Tuesday. 
I had the pleasure and profit to talk with him for several hours, 
extensively, exhaustively on the Polish question in general, on the 
way of how it might be put before a European Congress, of the hopes, 
fears and possibilities connected with it. Mr. Bilifski convinced 
me very much by everything he said and also won my heart because 
he proved to be not only intelligent but also friendly in the course 
of the long and interesting conversation. Today I paid him a visit 
and spent with him an hour or more and we talked chiefly of 
how to present the Polish question in England. It is a difficult 
thing in view of the course of events but I agree that the way indicated 
by Mr. Bilifiski is the only possible one. He judges things and 
human sentiments soundly, and consequently, accepting his opinion, 
I shall try to follow it closely if this is possible in the conditions 
I shall find after my return. What kind of mood prevails there after 
the losses in the West I have no idea. It will be necessary to look 
around, to sound out the hearts and minds of influential people 
and only then start some action, if action will be possible, on the 
question which lies in our hearts. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bilifiski asked many questions about you and 
Mrs. Kosch. I gave an honest account of the state of things at 
Konstantynéwka which somewhat alarmed them. We also are anxious 
about news from you, your wife and Miss Jadwiga. May God grant 
that everything is best with you. My wife sends her great love to the 
mother and child and her best regards to you. Please be good enough to 
give my kindest regards to your wife with wishes of everything good for 
both of you and for the youngest member of the family who has come 
into the world in so stormy a time. 

Mr. Zajaczkowski took care of us in a most friendly way up to 
the very moment of his departure. I saw the Ambassador but 
Thursday—i.e. as soon as I was able to get up and drag myself out 
of the room. I waited about an hour in the waiting room, because the 
Papal Nuncio was just with him. At last the Nuncio left and my 
turn came. The Ambassador kept me for a whole hour, talking of 
different things concerning the affairs of the whole world. He did 
not tell me much new. He said that His Imperial Majesty is not 
only well in health, but that current events had a stimulating influence 
physically as well as mentally. The better for us! America hopes 
to play the role of mediator, but he thinks the time for it is not 
yet near. Perhaps in Spring? 

I got enough to go to Milan from where I shall write again. 
Yesterday I said good-bye to the Ambassador and to-night at 9:30 
we are leaving for Italy via Pontebba. What is going to happen, and 
how, I don’t know at all. In the Chief Police Office here they assure 
me I shall have no difficulties whatever at the frontier. 
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I finish with sincere greetings from all of us (John specially wishes 
to be remembered to the dear baby) and a hearty handshake, not saying 
good-bye, but “au revoir” in happier times. 

Konrad Korzeniowski. 


The Mr. Zajaczkowski mentioned in the preceding letter was a 
Polish businessman with wide connections who enjoyed considerable 
freedom of movement thanks to an authorization issued him by the 
Austrian military authorities. His family stayed in the same Zakopane 
boardinghouse in which the Conrads had taken up residence. Stanistaw 
Zajaczkowski did his utmost to be of assistance to the Conrads and 
accompanied them on the difficult railroad journey to Vienna. In fact, 
throughout the trip they posed as his own family and were obliged 
to keep complete silence, because uttering a single word in English 
would make them suspect and liable to be arrested and placed in 
a concentration camp. 

From Vienna, Conrad wrote Mr. Zajaczkowski as follows: 


Sunday, October 19, 1914 
Dear Sir, 

Today at 9:30 we are leaving for Italy via Pontebba. I have not 
been given any permit for departure, although I was personally at 
the Polizei Direktion to ask for it, presenting my English passport 
and my identification card from Nowy Targ. The commissioner 
Herr Brandl assured me that I don’t need a permit as far as the 
Austrian authorities at the border are concerned because on account 
of my age and the age of the boys I have a right to leave. He 
only told me to get a visa from the Italian Consul and assured me 
again that there wouldn't be any difficulties on the part of Austria. 
I do not trust this too much, but if they stop us at Pontebba I will 
telegraph the Ambassador and I am sure that they will finally let us 
go. Fearing however this delay at the frontier I am holding on 
to all the money which I got here and for this reason I am not returning 
to you the sum which I owe you. I am going to arrange this from 
Milan. We trust that you have safely reached Zakopane and found 
everything allright there. I have left your address at Cracow with 
Mr. Phillpotts, the British ex-Consul. 

Best love from all of us to you and your entire family. Borys 
asks to be especially remembered to Miss Tynia,® the companion 
of his excursions, to whom I also send my regards. A handshake to 
Mr. Mieczyslaw. May Ludwik not forget us as we won't forget 
him. Thanking you once more for your kindness I remain your ever 
faithful K. Korzeniowski 
Mr. S. Zajaczkowski 

Rynek 

Zakopane 

Galicia 

9 Mr. Zajaczkowski’s daughter, later Mrs. Albertyna Cichocka, to whom thanks 
are due for the transcripts of Conrad’s letters to her father. 
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In his book At Sea with Joseph Conrad, J. G. Sutherland, repeating 
Conrad’s conversations with him, throws some more light on how Conrad 
was enabled to leave Austria: 
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Conrad told me that when war broke out he was in Vienna 
with his wife and two boys, and had the greatest difficulties in 
getting permission to leave the country. Mr. Penfield, the American 
Minister, had taken charge of British affairs, and to him he appealed 
to use his influence with the Austrian Foreign Office to secure 
passports for himself and family. Mr. Penfield received Conrad with 
greatest cordiality, and spared no pains in interceding on his behalf 
but, as it appeared at the time, all to no purpose when the strangest 
of all things happened. 

Conrad was at the Legation and in conversation with the Minister 
when a telegram arrived from our own Foreign Office requesting 
his Excellency to inform the Austrian Minister for Foreign Affairs 
that the British Government had decided to release the Prince and 
Princess of zu Solm, both of whom had been arrested at Cape Town, and 
to allow them to return under safe conduct to Austria. The American 
Minister at once conveyed this information to the Austrian Foreign 
Minister, making at the same time another request for Conrad's 
passports. The occasion was auspicious indeed, and shortly afterwards 
Conrad, with his wife and two sons, found their way to Genova, 
where they took passage on board a Dutch steamer bound for England 
and in due course they arrived at and disembarked at Gravesend. 


From Milan Conrad sent the following letter to Dr. Kosch: 


Milan, October 20, 1914 

Just a word immediately to tell you that we have arrived here 
in fairly good order. I have already seen a certain Mr. Enrico Ruberl 
via Canova 36, who is an engineer and the agent of Buszczyfiski here. 
I arranged with him to be my intermediary in my correspondence with, 
Austria after my return to England. In this way I shall write to you 
and to Mr. Bilinski and to all friends in Poland. Please use this way 
to inform us about yourself and your family from time to time. 

I wired to England this morning. I think all this will take about 
6 days. I am told.to go via northern Spain, from there by sea to 
Barcelona—by rail to Bilbao and from there by sea again to Falmouth. 

It causes me anxiety that my wife has strained the ankle of her 
supposedly healthy foot and this is terribly swollen. She is still 
walking and says that it is nothing, but I think I shall be obliged to 
call a doctor. Myself and the boys feel well. 

Kindest regards from all of us for you 


your faithful servant 
K. Korzeniowski. 


The last letter of Conrad which reached Dr. Kosch’s hands came 


from Genova: 
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Genova, October 22, 1914. 


All of a sudden we found a boat and tomorrow at noon we shall 
already be on the sea. 

From London I got just enough money for this unexpectedly 
accelerated departure. They could send me only a certain sum (1000ft.) 
at once from there. Therefore, without waiting for more, I decided not 
to pass by this opportunity (a Dutch steamer). I shall try to com- 
municate with you immediately after landing—perhaps in about 
10 days. The intermediary of our corespondence will be Signor Ingre, 
Enrico Ruberl. Via Canova 36, Milano. Through him I shall also 
write to Mr. Bilifiski. Mr. Ruberl is an Austrian subject—a very 
honest man. He is Konstanty Buszczyfski’s agent. 

As far as I can make out the islanders understand our situation 
fairly well. There is of course no bad feeling towards Austria. But 
as to the others, that’s an altogether different thing. Time will show 
what is going to happen but meanwhile our situation is very difficult. 
I kiss your wife’s hands. My wife sends her best love for Mrs. and 
Miss Kosch and wishes to be remembered to you. 

With a hearty handshake, 


K. Korzeniowski. 


The last in the series of these Polish letters is addressed to Mr. Za- 


jaczkowski: 


24, October, 1914 
Genova 
Dear Sir, 

We have the opportunity to go by a Dutch ship which leaves 
tomorrow. At noon we will already be at sea and within some ten 
days we hope to reach our destination. 

Mr. Buszczyfiski plans to be in Milan in a week or so. I leave 
the money with Mr. Enrico Ruberl via Canova 36. Milano and Mr. 
B. will hand it to you after his return to Zakopane. The same 
Mr. Ruberl will send us the few lines which you perhaps will be 
kind to write in his care. 

Best love from all of us for you, Miss Tynia, Mr. Mieczystaw 
and Ludwik. 

Your faithful friend and servant. 


K. Korzeniowski. 


I apologize for my hasty scribble. I am very tired. The leg still 
hurts. 


Mr. S. Zajaczkowski 
Rynek 
Zakopane 
(Galicja) 
Austria 
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There is still further, partly unpublished, evidence of Conrad's 
continued ties with Poland. 


Mme. Orlikowska, daughter of Professor Isidor Kopernicki of the 
University of Cracow who acted as substitute for Conrad’s guardian 
Tadeusz Bobrowski, found at her mother’s apartment a box containing 
family relics of Conrad. Mr. Tadeusz Zuk-Skarszewski, a well-known 
writer, informed Conrad of this find and the writer answered with the 
following letter: 


Oswalds, 

Bishopsbourne, Kent 

Dec. 29th, 1922. 
Dear Sir, 


I regret to have to dictate my thanks for your friendly communica- 
tion of Dec. 18th, relating to some of my family relics now in the 
possession of Madame Orlikowska. 

I should of course be very glad to have them. I regret if it 
is going to cause any trouble to Madame Orlikowska, I will write 
to her to the address you mention and I hope that our Legation in War- 
saw will consent to take charge of the parcel. 

Believe me, my dear Sir, with warm regards to Mrs. Skarszewska 
and yourself. 


Very faithfully yours, 
Joseph Conrad. 


P.S. Uszczesliwi mnie Sz. Pan, przesylajac mi te swe dziela o ktérych 

mowi w liscie swoim.’° 

Another letter written to Mrs. Zuk-Skarszewska again shows the 
keen interest Conrad always had for Polish things. 


20.1.1923 
Dear Mrs. Skarszewska, 

It was very good of you to write. I had no idea I owed the 
pleasure of receiving those examples of Polish art to your husband. 
I was intensely delighted. The cover arrived all right by last night’s 
post. 

Many, many, thanks. 

Will you please give my warm regards to your husband and 
tell him I have just finished reading the Rwmak with the greatest 
possible interest. I think it’s simply wonderful in its sustained power 
and its charm of expression. 

I am just now desperately busy with a novel which I must finish 
by a given date; and as ill-luck would have it, my secretary is laid 
up, so that I must attend myself to that part of my correspondence of 


10 You will make me very happy sending me your works of which you speak 
in your letter. 
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which she relieves me generally, I haven’t been able as yet to find 
time to begin Pwustka,' 


Believe me, dear Mrs. Skarszewska, with the greatest regard, 


Very faithfully 
Joseph Conrad. 


When a year later Professor Roman Dyboski of the University 
of Cracow, then lecturing on Polish literature in London, sent Conrad 
his Periods of Polish Literary History and some other publications, 
Conrad answered with the following letter: 


Oswalds, Bishopsbourne, Kent, 22 Febr. ’24, 
My dear Sir, 

I am sorry I am so late in thanking you for the 2 vols of 
Polish Literature which I have read with the highest appreciation 
and for the brochure on the Religious Element in Polish national 
Life which told me many things I did not know before. 

I can hardly express my sense of the good and patriotic work 
you ate doing by your publications in English, so attractive in matter 
and style. People here know very little of Poland—and I am afraid 
that there is not much general sympathy for the new state. But all that 
arises from sheer ignorance which only concise and perspicuous ex- 
position of historical truth can gradually dispel. Pray accept my 
warm and most respectful regards and believe me most sincerely yours, 


J. Conrad! 


In illustrating this side of Conrad’s mind, examples have been 
purposely chosen which are rather or quite unfamiliar. Many others are 
constantly coming to light. 

On the testimony of Mrs. Conrad, Conrad seriously considered 
returning to Poland in the last months of his life. John Galsworthy thus 
expressed it in writing: 

Sa femme me dit qu’une sorte de mal du pays s’était emparé 


de lui dans les derniers mois de sa vie, qu’il semblait prafois vouloir 
tout quitter pour retourner en Pologne. 


But he makes light of it by adding: 


L’appel de la naissance 4 la mort—rien d’autre, sans doute, car 
il aimait l’Angleterre, pays de ses courses, de son travail, de sa longue 
et derniére escale.!? 


In The Last Twelve Years of Joseph Conrad Richard Curle op- 
poses this “rumour” very emphatically: 


11 Rumak and Pustka are novels by Tadeusz Zuk-Skarszewski. 
12 Czas (Time) March 27, 1932. Facsimile of letter in Poland, August 1926, 


70. 
13 Nouvelle Reviie Francaise, Decemeber 1924, p. 658. 
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Shortly after Conrad’s death a rumour got about that he had 
contemplated returning to Poland and that, had he lived, it is there 
that he would have spent his last years. I do not know how this rumour 
started, but I do know that it is utter nonsense. Conrad had the habit 
of voicing aloud the vague fancies that floated through his mind, and 
it is just possible that he may have said something that could be 
interpreted in this light by someone who knew him little to appreciate 
the shades of value of his different utterances. 


Well, nobody ever doubted that Conrad loved England, but can 
Conrad’s desire to return to Poland be lightly dismissed as “utter 
nonsense” and “vague fancy?” After all, Mrs. Conrad gave repeated 
proof that she knew and understood Conrad well, at least as well as 


Richard Curle who himself said that “Conrad’s devotion to Poland never 
dwindled. 


It is true, as Conrad states himself, that he “broke away early. 
Excess of individualism perhaps? But that and other things, I have 
settled a long time ago with my conscience.” 

Whether he settled it with his conscience or not—is a question 
still open to discussion. The mere fact that he so often spoke, wrote 
and thought of it can easily be regarded as testimony in the opposite 
direction. And according to the critic R. L. Megroz, 


had he lived longer it is almost certain that Conrad would have 
returned and settled in the dream-burdened land of his fathers. He 
had decided to wait long enough to see both his sons launched in 
a career before making this final journey which was to give an 
artistic completeness to his life. How much Poland meant to him 
can be realized by reading his essays on Poland as texts for the 
philosophy of life which informs his novels. The virtues of fidelity, 
loyalty, courage in adversity, and the craftsman’s conscience, these 
are qualities closely intervowen with the aspirations and experiences 
of the oppressed people whose memories were part of his inmost being. 


And really how could it have been otherwise? His cradle stood 
in an ancient Polish manorhouse. His mother was animated with an 
invincible spirit of sacrifice and ardent patriotism. His father was the 
leading spirit of all patriotic endeavours. Exile and deportation they 
suffered for their unshakable convictions, The little child was surrounded 
by a circle of loving relatives and friends in whose breasts beat faithful 
hearts of the knights and martyrs for the national cause. His earliest 
childhood memories were connected with the thick iron bars and grim 
walls of his father’s prison, with his mother’s tears, and with the dreadful 
journey into exile. Far-off Vologda with its terrible climate formed 
the atmosphere which he breathed and he spent lonely hours at his 
mother’s deathbed and in the cemetery where she rested—not in native 
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soil. At his sick father’s bedside he would sit reading aloud to him the 
masterpieces of Polish Romantic literature or foreign works in his 
father’s translation. Later, when in Lwéw, he wrote little plays with 
patriotic themes and acted them with his cousins. He always took 
the chief part of commander of the insurgents, and always was the 
greatest patriot. 

Subsequently, when sailing over the oceans of the globe he always 
showed deep anxiety for things concerning Poland. He “never abandoned 
Poland neither in his thought nor heart.” When already settled in 
England, he still loved Poland. 

He was a genuine son of the tragic generation of 1863. His mind 
was moulded and influenced by the fateful events of that trying period. 
A fund of memories and sentiments was laid up in the heart of the Polish 
child, which nothing could tear out of his innermost soul. 


APPENDIX 


Original Polish text of the Documents which have been quoted in 
English translation. Conrad’s spelling has been preserved. 


W przekonaniu, ze interesa Europejskie moga tylko by¢ uregulowane 
po ogélnem zawieszeniu broni przez Kongress wszystkich Panstw moim za- 
miarem jest: 

Ogélnie: 

Wanies¢ i przyzwyczai¢ publicznos¢ w Anglji do tej myéli, ze Polakom 
nalezy si¢ legalne uznanie ich narodowosci, tak w pafistwach pokonanych jak 
i w pafistwach zwyciezkich. 

Takiemu uznaniu ktére bedzie mie¢ legalng podstawe wysokie moralne 
znaczenie i praktyczne nastepstwa, Anglja sprzeciwia¢ sie nie bedzie miala 
racji; a moze by¢ naméwiong do popierania tej kwestji na gruncie najprost- 
szej sprawiedliwosci. 

Szczegélowo zas: popierac i rozwija¢ uczucie sympatji dla Anglji (ktd- 
ta juz w Lipcu egzystowala i byla wyrazona w paru dziennikach). Wskaza¢é 
ze Anglja z Austrja kiétni osobistej nie miata i nie ma; dazy¢ do wytworzenia 
ptzychylnego nastroju opinji publicznej, thumaczqc, ze polityka Austryjacka 
pod groznym naciskiem Rossji byla wynikiem ciezkiej koniecznosci a weale 
nie objawem jakiejs nieprawej ambicji w kierunku powi¢kszenia terytor- 
jalnego — jednakze ktadac nacisk na to, ze po wielu latach cierpliwej i prze- 
zornej pokojowej polityki Austrja ma prawo zada¢ nagrody za swe wysitki 
Ww tej wojnie. 

Bedzie mi chodzi¢ 0 to, by ten ostatni punkt jasno postawié a to z tej 
racji: 

Mam przekonanie ze w ciagu Kongressu beda sie wytwarza¢ rozmaite 
kombinacje pafistwowe. Moze wiec si¢ zdarzyé ze w ciagu pertraktacji dyp- 
lomatyczna podpora Anglji moze byé dla Austrji pozyteczng. Nie tyle prze- 
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ciw Rossji naturalnie (cho¢é w Anglji zadnej czutosci dla Rosji nie ma) ale 
moze byé przeciw naciskowi sprzymierzefica w kwestji podziatu podbitego 
terytorjum tj. gléwnie ziem polskich. 

Na takie poparcie dyplomatyczne Austrji mozna w Anglji przygotowac 
opinje publiczng i umysly w sferach parlamentarnych i tak n.p. u naczelni- 
k6éw partji Robotniczej (Labour-party) przewodnikéw partji konserwatyw- 
nej — a takze i u kilku wybitnych czlonkéw partji liberalnej i wplywowych 
dziennikarzy w obu obozach. 

Argumentacja mojq bede opierat na dwéch punktach. 1° ze Niemcy te- 
raz nie moga by¢ pokonane — 2° ze Anglja chocby zostawiona sama sobie 
bedzie mogla Niemcom diugo i dolegliwie dokucza¢; gdyz o przewadze mor- 
skiej Anglji powatpiewania by¢é nie moze, a nastrdj ducha tego narodu nie 
bardzo sie zmienit od czasu wojn Napoleonskich. 

Stowo wiec Anglji zawsze bedzie mie¢ pewng powage w ostatecznem 
uregulowaniu kwestji Europejskich. 

Opierajac sie tedy na tych dwoéch punktach, zamierzam wskaza¢, ze 
Niemcy (Prusy) cho¢ nie moga by¢ pokonane, moga jednakze byé do pew- 
nego stopnia poskromione; a ze jedyng droga do tego celu jest poparcie wy- 
magan Austrji o ile te si¢ tycza ziem polskich, wiasnie zeby powiekszyé anti- 
germaniskie elementy w ustroju tego cesarstwa dla r6wnowagi przeciw pre- 
potencji pruskiej w Europie. Gdyz na Rossj¢ pod tym wzgledem rachowaé 
Anglja nie moze — najpierw dlatego ze Rossja bedzie pokonang — a pow- 
tore (i gléwnie) dlatego ze Prusy i Rossja mogq w niedalekiej przyszlosci sie 
skojarzy¢. 

Bedzie wigc w interesie Anglji (nawet w nickorzystnych dla siebie wa- 
runkach) popiera¢ polityke polska Austrji, rozwinigcie ducha polskiego wro- 
giego dla Niemcéw w tej Monarchji, ktéra w istocie rzeczy nigdy ani poli- 
tycznie ani ekonomicznie, niebezpieczna dla Anglji byé nie moze; a w ktéd- 
rej instytucje parlamentarne tak sympatyczne narodowi angielskiemu sq ze 
wszystkich Europejskich pafistw najlepiej rozwiniete. 


H. Mayreders Niedziela 18 Pazdz. 1914 
Hotel Matschakerhof 
Wien 

Kochany Panie 

Przyjechaligmy tu w sobote wieczér (10go) i zaraz tej samej nocy do- 
stalem attaku podagry ktéry mie przetrzymat w 46zku az do Czwartku! 

Pan Marjan Bilifiski by! taskaw przyjS¢ do mnie we wtorek. Mialem 
przyjemnoésé i pozytek rozmawia¢ z nim przez pare godzin, obszernie, wy- 
czerpujaco o kwestji Polskiej w ogdle, o sposobie jej postawienia ewentualnie 
przed Kongressem Europy o nadziejach, obawach i mozliwoSciach z niq zwiq- 
zanych. P. Bilifiski we wszystkiem co mdéwit bardzo mi trafit do przekonania; 
no i do serca takze gdyz okazat sie nietylko rozumnym ale i przyjacielskim 
w calym ciqggu diugiej i ciekawej rozmowy. Dzig bylem u niego z wizyta 
godzine a moze i dluzej i rozmawialigmy gléwnie o sposobie postawienia 
kwestji Polskiej w Anglji. Trudna to sprawa wobec biegu wypadkdéw ale 
zgadzam sie, ze droga wskazana przez P. Bilifiskiego jest jedyna moéliwa. 
On sadzi zdrowo o rzeczach i uczuciach ludzkich; wiec przyjawszy jego po- 
glad, bede si¢ starak Scigle go sie trzyma¢ o ile to bedzie mozliwem w wa- 
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runkach ktére znajd¢ po powrocie. Jaki tam jest nastrdj ducha po tych ci¢z- 
kich niepowodzeniach na Zachodzie nie mam wyobrazenia. Trzeba sig be- 
dzie potem rozpatrzy¢, wysondowa¢ serca i umysly wplywowych ludzi i do- 
piero potem rozpoczaé dzialanie o ile dziatanie bedzie mozliwem w tej kwe- 
stji ktéra nam na sercu lezy. 

PP. Bilifiscy bardzo sig rozpytywali o Pana i o Panig. Zdatem im uczci- 
we sprawozdanie o stanie rzeczy w Konst: co ich cokolwiek zaniepokoito. 
I nam takze markotno o wieSci o Pafistwu i pannie Jadwidze. Daj Boze by 
wszystko bylo z Pafistwem jak najlepiej. Zona moja przesyla her great love 
matce i dziecku i her best regards Kochanemu Panu. Niech Pan bedzie fa- 
skaw zlozy moje najgtebsze uszanowanie swej zonie z zyczeniami wszystkiego 
dobrega dla obu Pafistwa i dla najmtodszego czlonka rodziny, ktéra na 
$wiat przyszla w tak burzliwej porze. 

P. Zajaczkowski opiekowal sig nami w najbardziej przyjacielski sposéb 
do samej chwili swego wyjazdu. Ambassadora widzialem dopiero we Czwar- 
tek — tj. jak tylko moglem wstaé i wywlec sie z pokoju. Czekalem jaka§ 
godzine w poczekalni gdyz Nuncjusz Papiezki wiasnie byl u niego. Naresz- 
cie Nuncjusz wyszedi i kolej na mnie przyszla. Ambass. przetrzymat mnie 
cala godzine rozmawiajac o rozmaitych rzeczach tyczacych sie spraw calego 
§wiata. Nie duzo mi nowego powiedzial. Méwit mi ze Jego Cesarska Moé¢ 
nie tylko jest dobrze na zdrowiu ale jakoby zdaje sie ze biezace wypadki po- 
dzialaly rozbudzajaco tak fizycznie jak i umystowo. No! tem lepiej. Ameryka 
spodziewa si¢ odgrywac role poSrednicza ale czas na to, on sadzi, nie jest 
jeszcze blizki. Moze na wiosn¢? 

Dostalem dosyé by dojechaé do Medjolanu zkad znowu bed¢ pisal. 
Wezoraj pozegnatem sie z Ambassadorem a dzi§ wieczér 0 9:30 wyjezdzamy 
przez Pontebba do Wioch. Co i jak dalej sige stanie nic nie wiem. W Dyrek- 
cji Policji tutaj zapewniaja mi¢ ze na granicy trudnosci zadnych mieé nie 
bede. 

Koficze serdecznemi pozdrowieniami od nas wszystkich (Jan specjalnie 
pozdrawia the dear baby) i goracym uSciskiem reki nie zegnajac sie ale mé- 
wiac ,do widzenia” w szczesliwych czasach. 

Konrad Korzeniowski. 


On envelope: 
H. Mayreder’s Hotel Matschakerhof Wien. L.S. Wien 19.X.1914. 
JWP. Dr. Teodor Kosch 
Willa Konstantynéwka 
Zakopane 
Galicja 


Niedziela (19.X.1914) 
Kochany i Szanowny Panie 
Dzis wyjezdzamy o 9.30 do Wioch via Pontebba. Zadnego pozwolenia do 
wyjazdu mi nie dano chociaz bytem osobiscie w Polizei-Direktion prosi¢ o 
takowe przedstawiajac m6j paszport Ang. i legitymacje z N. Targu. Komisarz 
Herr Brandell zapewnit mig ze pozwolenia nie potrzebuje co do Wiadz Austr. 
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na granicy gdyz ze wzgledu na mdj wiek i wiek chlopc6w mam prawo wy- 
jechaé. Zalecit mi tylko otrzyma¢ wize konsula Wloskiego i ponowit zapew- 
nienie ze od strony Austryjackiej trudnosci zadnych nie bedzie. Ja tak bar- 
dzo w to nie ufam, ale jezeli nas zatrzymaja w Pontebbie to bede telefonowat 
do Ambassadora i pewny jestem ze w koficu nas puszczq. Z obawy jednak tej 
zwioki na granicy trzymam si¢ wszystkich pieni¢dzy ktére tu dostatem i nie 
odsylam panu z tej racji i tej kwoty ktérq taskawemu Panu winien jestem. 
Urzadze to z Medjolanu.Ufamy ze kochany Pan dojechat szczeSliwie do Za- 
kopanego i znalazt tam wszystko dobrze. Zostawitem adress Sz. Pana w Kra- 
kowie p. Phillpotts exkonsulowi Brytafiskiemu. 

Najserdeczniejsze pozdrowienia laskawemu Panu i calej rodzinie od nas 
wszystkich. Borys prosi bym go specjalnie przypomniak pannie Tyni, towa- 
tzyszce wycieczek ktérej i ja skladam moje uszanowanie. Uscisk reki p. Mieczy- 
stawowi. Niech Ludwik o nas nie zapomina jak i my o nim niezapominamy. 
Dziekujac raz jeszcze Panu za dobro¢ Jego pozostaje zawsze mu wiernym 


K. Korzeniowski 


WPan S. Zajaczkowski 
Rynek 
Zakopane 
Galicia 


Palace Hotel — Milan — 


Milan 20 oct. 1914 
Kochany Panie! 


Stéweczko natychmiast by Panu doniesé ze przyiechaligmy dosé szczeéli- 
wie tutaj. Widzialem sie juz z niejakim panem Enrico Ruberl via Canova 36, 
ktéry jest inzynierem i ajentem Buszczyfskiego tutaj. Utozylem sie z nim 
by po$redniczyt mi w korespondencji z Austrja, po moim powrocie do Angliji. 
Ta tez droga bed¢ pisat do Kochanego Pana do Pna Bilifskiego i do wszyst- 
kich przyjaciét w Polsce. Niech Pan bedzie taskaw uzywac¢ te droge by nam 
0 sobie i rodzinie daé wiadomoSci od czasu do czasu. 

Telegrafowatem do Anglji dzig rano. Zdaje mi si¢ ze to wszystko z ja- 
kich$ 6 dni zajmie. Polecajg mi tu jecha¢ przez pdlnocna Hiszpanje ztad 
morzem do Barcelony — koleja do Bilbao a ztamtad znowu morzem do 
Falmouth. 

Co mnie niepokoi, to to ze Zona sforsowala jakos kostke tej niby zdro- 
wej nogi i ta jest okropnie spuchnietg. Chodzi ona jeszcze i méwi ze to 
nic; ale zdaje mi sie, ze trzeba bedzie zawola¢ doktora. Ja i chtopcy czujemy 
sie dobrze. 

Najserdeczniejsze pozdrowienia od nas wszystkich dla Kochanych Paf- 
stwa 

wierny przyjaciel 
K. Korzeniowski 
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On envelope: 
Palace Hotel — Milan 
LS. Milano 21.10.1914 
Monsieur 
le Dr. Teodore Kosch 
Villa Konstantynéwka 
Zakopane 
Autriche. 


22 oct. 1914 
Genova 
Kochany Panie! 

Raptem znalazt sie parowiec i jutro o poludniu juz bedziemy na morzu. 

Pienigdzy dostatem z Londynu tylko dosyé na ten niespodziewanie przy- 
spieszony wyjazd. Tylko pewng kwot¢ (1000 fcs) a to jednorazowo mogli mi 
wysia¢ z tamtad. Wiec nie czekajgc na wiecej postanowilem niepomingaé tej 
ckazji (okret Hollenderski). Postaram sig z Kochanym Panem skomuniko- 
wac zataz po wyladowaniu — moze za jakie$ 10 dni. Posrednikiem dla na- 
szej korespondencji bedzie Signor Ing’® Enrico Ruberl. Via Canova 36 Mi- 
lano. Bede takze przez niego pisat do pna Bilifskiego. P. Ruberl jest Au- 
str'™ poddanym zupelnie porzadny cztowiek. Jest on ajentem Konstantego 
Buszczyfiskiego. 

O ile moge sobie pomiarkowa¢ wyspiarze rozumiejq nasze potozenie 
dosyé dobrze. Do Aus. naturalnie najmniejszego zalu nie ma. Ale co do tam- 
tych to zupelnie inna sprawa. Czas pokaze co si¢ stanie a tymczasem pozycja 
bardzo trudng jest. Raczki Pani caluje Zona przesyla najczulsze pozdrowie- 
nia dla Pani i panny i pamieci Pana sie poleca. 

Serdeczny uScisk reki 
K. Korzeniowski 


On envelope: 
L. S. Genova 24.X.14. 
Monsieur 
WDr. Teodor Kosch 
villa Konstantynéwka 


Zakopane 
Austria (Galicia) 
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24 Oct. 1914 


Genova. 


Szanowny i Kochany Panie 
Nastreczyt sie Hollenderski okret odplywajacy jutro. O poludniu juz be- 
dziemy na morzu a za jakich$ dni 10 spodziewamy si¢ by¢ u celu podrdzy. 

P. Buszczyfiski ma zamiar byé w Medjolanie za jakis tydzieh. Zostawiam 
pieniqdze u p. Enrico Ruberl via Canova 36, Milano a p. B. je panu dor¢czy 
po powrocie do Zakopanego. Tenze p. Ruberl przeszle nam stéweczko ktére 
moze pan bedzie laskaw napisa¢ do nas na jego re¢ce. 

Najserdeczniejsze pozdrowienia od nas wszystkich dla pana, panny Tyni 
pana Mieczystawa i Ludwika. 

Wierny przyjaciel i stuga 


K. Korzeniowski 


Przepraszam za pospiesznq bazgranine. Bardzo zmeczony jestem. 
Noga jeszcze boli. 


WPan S. Zajaczkowski 
Rynek 
Zakopane 
(Galicia) 
Austria 








LAWRENCE L, BARRELL 


POLAND AND EAST EUROPEAN UNION 1939-1945 


The concept of federation is a long standing Polish historical tradi- 
tion. The Jagellonian Commonwealth, established towards the end 
of the XIV century, was a significant and successful attempt at or- 
ganizing the multinational East Central European area situated between 
Germany and Russia. 

In spite of the adverse political conditions during the XIX 
century the idea continued to live, finding expression i. a. in the federal 
concepts of Prince Adam Czartoryski. 

Consequently, when after the collapse of 1939, representatives 
of the East Central European exile groups began to envisage a new 
organization of the Mid European area, they could base themselves 
both on tradition and historical precedent. 


* * * 


The socio-economic plans of the exile governments and of the groups 
of interested experts and individuals were born out of the tragedy 
that befell the Middle European Area after September, 1939. 

The avowed policy of the German Reich, the destruction of 
the independent existence of the nations of Middle Europe, forced 
the nations that were fighting for survival into fighting associations.’ 
These associations tended to harden as the fighting became more 
critical. When the governments of Middle Europe were forced into 
exile new organizations were created.” In London and New York as- 


This article is based upon the author’s doctoral dissertation in the Area Studies 
Program, Department of Government, New York University, entitled: Middle 
European Blueprint: The Lost Opportunity 1939-1945. A Study in The Plans for 
the Future Development of Middle Europe, as Envisaged by the Exile Governments 
Planning Agencies and Interested Individuals 1939-1945, with Some Insight into 
the Failure of these Plans. 

1 General Heinz Guderian, Panzer Leader (New York 1952), p. 441: 

“Hitler wished to unite Europe. His failure to understand the characteristic 
differences of the various nations, combined with his method of centralized control, 
doomed this intention from the start.” 

2 Winifred N. Hadsel, “Allied Governments in London. War Efforts and 
Peace Aims,” Foreign Policy Reports. XVIII, No. 19, (New York, December 15, 
1942), p. 251. 

Helen L. Scanlon (comp.), Euvropean Governments in Exile, New York, Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace Library, revised (January 28, 1943), Me- 
moranda Series, No. 3, pp. 1-22. 
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sociations sponsored by these governments organized agencies to plan — 


for a peace time survival policy, which would satisfy the citizens 

undergoing occupation. 
Living, or rather fighting out their living, under the rule of the Ger- 
man and Russian oppressors, they cannot at present freely express 
their will and convictions. They have no advantage of a democratic 
parliament or government. All they can do is to communicate to 
their governments in exile, their mental make-up and their readiness 
to resist in order to rebuild their countries on new lines adapted 
to present circumstances.* 


The German policy of attacking the Middle European nations 
piecemeal extinguished the last vestige of hope for the survival of small 
nations limited to their own resources. In the words of Frank Munk: 
“A community of states bound by common aspirations and a framework 
of international institutions is the only realistic basis for a more durable 
peace. Any other attempt will sooner or later suffer wreckage.”* 

The experience of history pointed toward central organization as the 
only practical solution to the dilemma inherent in the geographical 
location of Middle Europe. For survival it was imperative. 


None of the nations in our area, taken separately, has adequate 
bases for the organization of its two great neighbors, or to work to- 
gether with the others in order to reach a common basis sufficient 
for the organization of defensive equipment and the defense itself.5 


On January 14, 1940, certain Czech, Slovak and Polish repre- 
sentatives living in Great Britain set up a definite federative program. 
They wanted to prepare the formation of a Middle European Federation 
by bringing about a real union of future Poland and Czechoslovakia. 
In March—July, 1940 a resolution in favor of a Polish-Czechoslovak 
union was agreed upon in Bucharest by soldiers of these nations making 
their way from beaten Poland to Great Britain.® 

During the summer of 1940 a group of Austrians, Czechoslovaks and 
Poles in the United States constituted the American Committee on 
European Reconstruction. An appeal was issued (August, 1940) which 
invited all European groups to organize a common front against totali- 
tarianism. Mr. Jan Masaryk, Czechoslovak Foreign Minister, at that 
time in the United States, wrote to the new Committee (August 2): 


3 Roman Michalowski, “Harbinger of a New European Order,’ New Europe, 
1, No. 1 (New York, December, 1940), p. 9. 

4 Frank Munk, Legacy of Nazism (New York 1943), p. 271. 

5L. S. Stavrianos, Balkan Federation (Smith College, Studies in History, 
XXVII, Nos. 1-4, October, 1941—July, 1942), Appendix J, p. 307. 

6 Milan Hodza, “Central European Federation,” The Contemporary Review, 
No. 910 (London, October, 1941), p. 237. 
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“We exiles living in London are much interested in your efforts in 
trying to accomplish what Europe should have done and America can 
do.” The then Polish Ambassador, Count George Potocki, followed 
with a similar letter (August 19) approving the idea of co-operation 
among the three groups. The ACER was constituted in three sections 
of which the following persons were leaders: Austrian section: Herman 
Mark, former Professor at the University of Vienna; Victor F. J. Tlach, 
former Austrian Consul-General at Cleveland, Ohio; Ernst Karl Winter, 
former Vice-Mayor of Vienna. Czechoslovak Section: Reverend Daniel 
Bella, Port Chester, New York; Joseph L. Hromadka, Professor of 
Theology at the Hus Faculty, Prague; Jaroslav J. Zmrhal, Chairman 
of the Czechoslovak National Council at Chicago. Polish Section: 
Theodore Abel, Professor of Sociology at Columbia University; Roman 
Michatowski, former councilor of the Polish Embassy at London and 
Tokyo; Stefan de Ropp, former Commissioner-General of the Polish 
Pavillion at the New York World’s Fair. The Polish Group of the 
American Committee on European Reconstruction began to publish 
a monthly called New Europe (first issue December 1, 1940).’ 


As a manifestation of this new spirit among the leaders of the 
two formerly independent Middle European states, representatives of 
Poland and Czechoslovakia issued a joint statement at a Press con- 
ference. M. Stanislas Strofski, the Polish Minister of Information, 
and Dr. Hubert Ripka, State Secretary in the Czechoslovak Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs analyzed the statements just issued by their 
governments and expressed the desire that these might be the first 
steps in a longer process of collaboration in the recovery and stabiliza- 
tion of Middle Europe.® 


In the Polish-Czechoslovak agreement of November 11, 1940, 
the two governments “consider it imperative to declare solemnly to 
enter, as independent and sovereign states into a closer political and 
economic association which would become the basis of a new order 
in (Middle Europe).”® The agreement was viewed as a step in the 
direction of harmony between Poland and Czechoslovakia; a move to 
bury the past and the reproaches between Poland and Czechoslovakia 


7 Ernst Karl Winter, “Letter to Editor,’ Journal of Central European Affairs, I, 
No. 1 (Colorado, April, 1941), p. 99. 

Among the sponsors of the ACER were the following: S. L. M. Barlow, 
Gorge Gordon Battle, Carlton J. H. Hayes, Horace M. Kallen, Chester B. Kerr, 
Ludwik Krzyzanowski, Emil Lengyel, Lewis Mumford, Otakar Odlozilik, Arthur 
Upham Pope, Harry Sherman, Rev. Maurice S. Sheehy, James T. Shotwell, Miss 
Dorothy Thompson, Mrs. Joseph Urban. 

8 “Documents: The Czechoslovak-Polish Agreement,” Journal of Central Europ- 
can Affairs, I, No. 1 (April, 1941), pp. 97-98. 

® Antoni Plutynski, We Are 115 Million (London 1944), p. 23. 
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and to end the disharmony of the pre-war era between British and French 
policy which was often reflected in Polish-Czech disharmony.** 

President Benes of Czechoslovakia in an address on February 
20, 1941, to the Students’ Union at the University of Liverpool out- 
lined something more of the new European order to be constructed. 
“The new system,” he declared, “involved, first, the liberation of all 
the occupied small countries . . . (second) There would be new federal 
units throughout Europe . . . (third) . . . a new system of European 
security is to be constructed on this federal basis which renders possible 
a relative limitation of armaments” . . . Finally there was to be 
such a system of economic collaboration between various units as to 
reduce economic friction between democracies to a minimum and render 
impossible the creation of the autarchical basis for totalitarianism.™ 

The negotiations between Poland and Czechoslovakia reveal a 
hesitancy on the part of the Czechoslovak government to undertake 
final commitments. An unofficial Czech spokesman, Josef Hanc, 
declared: 


It should also be mentioned that whatever decisions are arrived 
at by these committees or by the two governments, they are not 
intended to be final. The fact has not been overlooked that the bulk 
of the Polish, Czech and Slovak nations in the occupied territories will 
have to have a voice in arranging their future relationships, and that, in 
the absence of exact knowledge of the ultimate conditions which will re- 
sult from the war, the present plans of organization, in many directions 
must be of a general character . . . the two countries whatever their defi- 
nite frontiers will be, will retain their independent sovereign status... 
It is to be remembered that the machinery of collaboration, however 
essential it may be, is of secondary importance, provided that the 
community of interest is fully realized and taken into practical 
consideration.!* 


(The disparity between the forms of government was perhaps 
to blame. The anti-democratic pre-war tendency of the Polish govern- 
ment was a strong deterring factor to full and harmonious collaboration). 

There was also an allusion to the Polish-Czech lack of under- 
standing and the uselessness of lifeless alliances. Finally, opposition 
was expressed by Josef Hanc against a utopian conception of a supet- 
state that would obliterate the characteristic nations of Middle Europe. 

An official Polish spokesman discussing the Polish official view- 
point on this problem states: 


10 Jan Papanek, “The Significance of the Czech-Polish Declaration,” New 
Europe, I, No. 1 (December 1, 1940), p. 10. 

11 Harry N. Howard, “British and Allied War and Peace Aims,” New Europe, 
I, No. 5 (April, 1941), p. 111. 

12 Josef Hanc, “From Polish-Czechoslovak Collaboration to Eastern European 
Organization,” New Europe, I, No. 7 (June, 1941), pp. 174-176. 
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The Polish Government’s attitude toward this question is that it 
advocates and supports the most far-reaching and closest understand- 
ing. Because we want to see the future confederation as strong 
as possible, the original Polish suggestion was along the lines of 
complete unification of the two states. Indeed, we were decidedly 
in favor of an alliance akin to the German conception of Bundesstaat 
(United States), rather than a Statenbund (Confederation of States) 
—an alliance in which there would have been single ministers 
responsible for foreign affairs, for national defense, and for 
economic affairs, and even a single parliament. The conception 
of such complete federative union is a far-reaching one, and it 
aroused some doubts among our Czech friends as well as in certain 
Polish circles. It is an essential condition that if our alliance is to be 
strong and permanent, it must be entirely voluntary, and nobody 
must be compelled to go any farther than he wishes. For this reason, 
in the terms of the joint Polish-Czechoslovak declaration of January 
19, as well as in the terms of the Yugoslav-Greek agreement of 
January 15, 1942, we restricted ourselves to the idea of confederation.!* 


In the Spring of 1941, Greece and Yugoslavia fell as new victims 
of the Nazi war machine. On June 12, 1941, the governments-in-exile 
of Yugoslavia and Greece joined with the exile governments of Poland 
and Czechoslovakia in issuing a joint declaration of economic and social 
co-operation."* 


Two of the first allusions to “Balkan Federation” came from the 
Yugoslav government-in-exile. Balkan Federation was mentioned in 
two speeches; the first by the Yugoslav Premier, Dushan Simovich, 
the second by King Peter in a broadcast to the United States on the 
same day (Sptember 6, 1941).*° 

Balkan Federation seemed to complement the earlier Czechoslovak- 
Polish agreements. A former Premier of Czechoslovakia and a Slovak 
leader, Milan Hodza, felt that these bilateral arrangements were in- 
adequate. He believed that a more far-reaching program, a Federation, 
was desired by most of the people of Poland and Czechoslovakia.’ 


The viewpoint of the Polish underground, transmitted to the exile 
circles, was made known in New Europe, July, 1941. It desired as 
a basis for any Middle European Union social justice and democratic 


18 Henryk Strassburger (Minister of Finance of Poland), “The Core of a Con- 
tinent—Problems of Central and Eastern Europe,” James Patten Rowe Pamphlet 
ry No. ie American Academy of Political and Social Science (Philadelphia 
1943), p. 24. 

14-Vera Michaels Dean, “European Agreements for Postwar Reconstruction,” 
Foreign Policy Reports, XVIII (March 15, 1942), p. 7. 

15 Milan Herzog, “Yugoslavia and Federalism,” New Europe, I, No. 12 (October, 
1941), p. 323. ; 

16 Milan Hodza, “Central European Federation,” The Comptemporary Review, 
No. 910 (October, 1941), p. 237. 
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constitutions.’” This viewpoint was also expressed in November 1941, 
by the delegates of the exile Middle European Governments at the 
International Labor Conference where they signed a “Joint Declaration 
of Common Aims.”?® 


The signatories of the “Joint Declaration” were as follows 
Czechoslovakian Delegation 
Government Delegates: Jan Masaryk, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs 
Jaromis Neras, Minister for 
Reconstruction and Public Works 


Employers’ Delegate: Richard Morowetz 
Workers’ Delegate: Joseph Kosina 
Greek Delegation 

Government Delegate: Aristide Dimitratos, Minister of 
Labor, Agriculture, Co-operatives 

Employers’ Delegate: George Logothetis 

Workers’ Delegate: Demetrios Papas, Executive of the 
National Federation of the Workers 
of Greece. 


Polish Delegation 


Government Delegate: Jan Staticzyk, Minister of Labor and 
Social Assistance 

Employers’ Delegate: Alfred Falter 

Workers’ Delegate: Feliks Gross (Authorized by Alojzy 
Adamezyk to sign for the Workers’ 
Delegation). 

Yugoslav Delegation 

Government Delegate: Sava N. Kosanovitch, Minister of 
State 

Employers’ Delegate: Bozo Banats 

Workers’ Delegate: Cezar Milos.!® 


Following this declaration the representatives of Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Greece and Yugoslavia demanded a representation for the whole 
region on the planning committee. (The post-war planning committee 
of the International Labor Organization Conference had been originally 


17 Manfred Kridl, “Polish Democratic Traditions,” New Europe, Il, No. 6 
(May, 1942), p. 174. 

It should be noted that the views of the exile-representatives took full cognizance 
of the views of the domestic underground movement. This was true especially 
of Poland-in-exile. 

18 Emmet Crozier, “The World Ahead: Central and Eastern Europe Poses 
Knotty Problems for Planners,” New York Herald Tribune (June 20, 1943). 

“Joint Declaration by the Government, Workers’ and Employers’ International 
Labor Conference,” New Europe, II, No. 1 (December, 1941), pp. 10-11. 

19 Central Eastern European Planning Board, Joint Declaration, Unpublshed 
Document. 
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set up with only great power representation). The expression, “Eastern, 
European Region” was used for the first time by the ministers of the 
four Middle European States. They issued a joint demand. 


From the Czechoslovakian, Greek, Polish, and Yugoslav Delegations, 
To the Secretary-General of the Conference of the International Labor 
Organization. 

According to our common declaration which concerns the future 
collaboration of our countries in all fields, and concerning the 
resolution submitted by the Government, Employers’ and Work- 
ers’ delegations of the United States of Amreica which implies 
a tripartite committee organized to study and prepare methods 
of post-war reconstruction, we take the liberty of suggesting 
that the (Middle) European region represented by our states 
in Central Eastern Europe and the Balkans, a group embracing 
about one hundred million people, should have representation 
in this tripartite committee. 


Jan Masaryk, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs—Czechoslovakia 

Jaromir Necas, Minister of Social 
Welfare, and Reconstruction, 
Czechoslovakia 

Aristide Dimitratos, Minister of Labor, 
Greece 

Jan Staficzyk, Minister of Labor and 
Social Assistance, Poland 

Sava Kosanovitch, Minister without 
Portfolio, Yugoslavia.?° 


The Declaration was immediately noted by competent 
observers of the foreign scene. Writing in the New York 
Times, Ann O’Hare McCormick called attention to it in her article: 
“First Outlines of a New Great Power.”? 

The importance of this collaboration was further stressed by 
Aristide Dimitratos,? Sava N. Kosanovich,?* and Jan Masaryk.** 

Jan Staficzyk, Minister of Labor of Poland, viewed the collaboration 
as an economic block, not a “superficial political coalition without 
economic ground.” The Yugoslavs looked upon the Declaration 

20 Feliks Gross, “Planning and Federation at the International Labor Organization 
Conference,” New Europe II, No. 1 (December, 1941), p. 11. 

21 Ann O’Hare McCormick, “Europe: First Outlines of A New Great Power,” 
New York Times (November 5, 1941), p. 28. 

22 Aristides Dimitratos, “The Struggle For Freedom and For the Future,” New 
Europe, Il, No. 1 (December, 1941), p. 5. 

23 Sava N. eer “Common Aspirations of the Nations of Eastern 


Europe,” Ibid., p. 
24 Jan Masaryk, "sn Lasting Brotherhood of Free Peoples,” New Europe, Ibid., 


"25 Jan Staficzyk, “For a Federation of Central Europe,” Free World, 1, No. 4 
(New York, January, 1942), p. 360 
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with extreme favor. It was felt that it was a continuation of the previous 
attempts at regional organization such as the Little Entente and the 
Balkan Entente. It was hoped that “the important work will be continued 
in some way and that something constructive will be done in connection 
with organized thinking and action in the field of political co-operation 
and social and economic reconstruction and planning.”?° 

In the above statement, I believe, is found one of the germs of 
the Central Eastern European Planning Board. This is corroborated by 
one of the participants in the Board. Discussing the International 
Labor Organization Conference, Mirkovich states that: “The next step 
was the formation of the Central and Eastern European Planning 
Board at the meeting of the representatives of Czechoslovakia, Greece, 
Poland and Yugoslavia on January 7, 1942.”2? 

It was felt by some that the program envisaged by the four powers 
at the Conference of the International Labor Organization was not 
one of reconstruction. Rather, it was felt these plans were concerned 
with new areas of experience and that therefore “construction” was 
a better term.” 

On December 15, 1941 the exile representatives of the Polish 
Socialist Party (P.P.S.) and the General Jewish Workers Union of 
Poland (Bund) signed a joint declaration. The declaration called for the 
democratization of life in Poland. It was desired that the Polish Republic 
be a lasting “Union of Free Peoples” with no room for privileged 
groups or social classes. It attacked rabid nationalism and anti-semitism. 
It called for cultural autonomy and complete freedom for the Jewish 
population of Poland; it supported large scale socialization, co-operatives, 
free land to the peasant and the guarantee of full voting rights for 
all.” 

On January 15, 1942 the Greek-Yugoslav Agreement was signed. 
It was a very detailed official statement,*° entitled: “An Agreement 
Between the Kingdom of Greece and the Kingdom of Yugoslavia, Con- 
cerning the Constitution of a Balkan Union.” It was signed in London 
by Emanuel Tsouderos, President of the Council of Ministers and 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Charlampos Simopoulos, Permanent Under- 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, for Greece; and for Yugoslavia, 


26 Nicholas Mirkovich, “Yugoslavia and the New York Declaration,” New 
Europe, Il, No. 1 (December, 1941), p. 12. 

27 Nicholas Mirkovich, “The Greek-Yugoslay Treaty and the Balkans,” New 
Europe, Il, No. 3 (February, 1942), p. 68. 

28 Wiadystaw R. Malinowski, ‘Reconstruction or Construction, Remarks 
on Social Planning,” New Europe, Il, No. 1 (December, 1941), p. 15. 

29 “Joint Declaration by the Polish Socialist Party (P. P. S.) and the General 
Jewish Workers Union of Poland (Bund),” New Europe, II, No. 4 (March, 1942), 
pp. 112-113. 

30 “Greece and Yugoslavia Sign Agreement Concerning the Constitution of a 
Balkan Union.” New Europe, II, No. 3 (February, 1942), pp. 79-80. 
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Professor Slobodan Yovanovich, President of the Council of Ministers and 
Minister of the Interior, Momtchilo Ninchich, Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
It provided for a Balkan Union with a Permanent Bureau, comprising 
a Political Organ, an Economic and Financial Organ, and a Permanent 
Military Organ. The Political Organ was to co-ordinate the foreign 
policies of the member-states, and undertake a “rapprochement of public 
opinion.” In the Economic and Financial Organ economic activities were 
to be co-ordinated, and the Military Organ would prepare a common plan 
for the defense of the “European Frontiers” of the member states.** It 
was felt that the treaty opened up great economic possibilities, includ- 
ing more widespread use by Yugoslavia of the port of Salonika.** 

The Economic and Financial Organ was composed of two mem- 
bers of each government. The Economic and Financial Organ was 
to co-ordinate policies of exterior commerce and of the customs tariffs 
in an attempt to create a customs union. It also had the task of pre- 
paring an agreement that would create a Balkan monetary union. It 
was also to elaborate a common economic plan and it was to study 
means of enabling an amelioration of communication between members 
of the union. The Political Organ was made up of the ministers of 
foreign affairs. It was to co-ordinate the foreign policy of the members 
of the union. The Military Organ was composed of the chiefs of the 
General Staffs of each government. Its task was to adopt a common 
type of defense and common type of armament. 

The pact presented “the general foundations for the organization 
of the Balkan Union” and the signers “envisage with satisfaction the 
future adhesion to this agreement of other Balkan states ruled by govern- 
ments freely and legally constituted.”** 

Some of the salient features of the pact were: That the union was to 
act in a uniform way on the international level; all disputes were to be 
settled by arbitration; commercial activities and customs tariffs were 
to be co-ordinated; and the European frontiers were to be defended.** 

Eight days after the Greek-Yugoslav agreement on January 23, 
1942, the Polish-Czechoslovak agreement of November 11, 1940*° was 
supplemented by a plan for confederation in which the guarantee of 
personal and political rights was a conspicuous feature. The agreement 


311. S. Stavrianos, Op. cit. 

32M. Michalopoulos, “A Momentous Decision,” Great Britain and the East, 
LVIII (London, January 24, 1942), p. 11. 

Nicholas Mirkovich, “The Greek-Yugoslavy Treaty and the Balkans,” New 
Europe. Il, No. 3 (February, 1942), p. 68. 

33 Slobodan Yovanovich, “The Coming Federation of South Eastern Europe: 
Tradition of Friendship,” Great Britain and the East, LVIII (January 24, 1942), 
p. 10, 
84M. Michalopoulos, Op. cit., p. 11. 

35 Documents: “The Czechoslovak-Polish Agreement,” Journal of Central 
European Affairs, 1, No. 1 (April, 1941), pp. 97-98. 
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was signed on behalf of Poland, by the Acting Foreign Minister, 
Ambassador Count Edward Raczynski, and on behalf of Czechoslovakia 
by the Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, Dr. Hubert Ripka.®* 

This agreement was hailed by the underground Polish Labor 
Movement as the beginning of a Confederation of Middle European 
countries.** The agreement provided for the introduction, into the 
constitutions of both countries, of sections guaranteeing personal liberty, 
liberty of conscience, liberty of speech and press, equality of all 
persons before the law, eligibility of all persons for public office, freedom 
of assembly and association, and parliamentary responsibility of the 
government with independence of the judiciary. The foreign policies 
of both countries were to be co-ordinated as well as international trade 
and financial and currency problems and policies, although both 
would maintain separate currencies, and separate postal and com- 
munication authorities. Provisions were also made to abolish all passport 
restrictions, to establish right of free settlement to citizens of both 
countries within the boundaries of the confederation. Each country re- 
tained the right, however, to legislate on the question of citizenship and 
naturalization. Each country agreed to recognize the other in reference 
to material recognition of scientific and professional diplomas issued 
by the respective institutions as well as the mutual enforcement of 
judicial sentence and decisions passed by the courts. In regard to 
military matters there was to be a common General Staff and common 
High Command in case of war.*® 

A collaboration was envisaged between the two confederations, 
and mutual congratulations were exchanged.*® 

Though the official plans possessed little federalism, the year 1942 
was one of optimism. The official plans emphasized the “co-ordination,” 
“common” policies, rather than the autonomy of collective organs, 
or of “governments” and “Governmental character.” They were on the 
verge between a league and federation. Dr. Feliks Gross thought 
that they resembled what the Greeks called Isopoliteia, a form of organ- 
ization in which the city-states remained independent and separate 
entities, and conducted their common affairs in a congress composed 
of city-state delegates. The Middle European plans held, similarly, 
the promise for, rather than the substance of federation. Common 
affairs were still managed in membro at a common conclave, not 


36 Polish-Czechoslovak Declaration (United Nations Information Center, New 
York 1942). 

37 “Polish-Czechoslovak Declaration,” New Exrope, II, No. 3 (February, 1942). 
pp. 81-82. 

on Hope for the Future,” Poland Fights. Vol. 3 (New York, January 
30, 1943). 

39 “Polish and Czechoslovak Governments Welcome Greek-Yugoslav Agreement,” 
New Europe. Il, No. 3 (February, 1942), p. 82. 
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through the corporate organ of a commonwealth.*° Authentic federations, 
like the Aetolian and Achaean League were called Sympoliteia (Strass- 
burger’s Bundesstaat), in which a new community was created without 
prejudice to the autonomy of the members in non-federal matters. In 
these Leagues, the federal authorities exerted complete powers over 
foreign affairs and defense. The League regulated the common affairs 
of the members wherein it held authority.** 

We have seen the lack of federalism in the official agreements; 
however, the Yugoslav Greek Balkan Union Agreement was quite a 
good deal more federal than the “Polish Czech Agreement.” The 
optimism rested upon the published statements of men such as the 
President of Czechoslovakia and the Prime Minister of Poland.*? In 
early 1942, Eduard Benes was among the optimists. The future of Middle 
Europe should be based on the following principles: 


Central Europe must be reorganized with care being given to a Czech- 
Polish confederation. This confederation must be joined by Austria 
and Hungary and possibly Rumania (dependent upon internal con- 
ditions). Hungary should not be allowed to keep the land given to her 
by Germany for participating (in the German scheme of things) 
contrary to her treaties. 

A Balkan bloc should be created, consisting of Yugoslavia, Greece, 
Albania and possibly Rumania. Turkey should be allowed to de- 
cide upon this confederation for herself. 

Soviet Russia must take part in the organization of Europe and must 
co-operate in the New European Bloc. Russia was not invited 
to co-operate in the direction of the European reorganization after 
World War I. She felt isolated and threatened and, if excluded again, 
would help strengthen German influence unduly in the East and 
would isolate herself further from European influence. This policy 
would be unfavorable not only to Russia but to the rest of Europe. 
This lack of equilibrium was one of the causes for the Second World 
War. If repeated it would probably lead to a third.** 


In the above statement the concern over the problem of Russia 
is paramount. Future Czech-Russian relationships were to be built upon 
the above structure. 

Benes did not think that the reorganization of Europe would be 
difficult as Europe was composed of old states whose boundaries were 
set. He listed only two requisites for members of a European bloc: 


40 “Liverpool Discussion on Czechoslovak-Polish Confederation,’ The Central 

European Observer, XIX. No. 12 (London, June 12, 1942), p. 192. 

41 Feliks Gross. European Ideologies, A Survey of 20th Century Political Ideas 
(New York 1948), pp. 994-5. 

42 Stoyan Pribicevich, “Exiled Governments; Report From Their London 
Capital.” Fortune, XXVI (August, 1942). pp. 80-82. 

43 Edward Benes, “The Organization of Postwar Europe.” Foreign Affairs, XX. 
No. 2 (January, 1942), p. 229. 
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Mutual confidence and similar political structure (we see the Czech 
reservation coming again to the surface). Benes believed that no matter 
how necessary the confederation and blocs might be, the nations in- 
volved had to decide their own fate since (he is echoing Strassburger) 
unless their individual wills are pleased, collapse would be inevitable. 
He also thought that “those territories which have associated together 
most naturally must be fused into firm blocs.” This echoed the words 
of Thomas Garrigue Masaryk: 
A small nation, an enlightened and culturally progressive nation, 
is just as much a full fledged unit and cultural individual as a great 
nation . . . Should there be a federation of the smaller states, they will 
be federations freely entered upon out of the real needs of these 
nations, not out of dynastic and imperialistic motives. Federation 
without freedom is impossible; that must be emphatically stated to 


those Austrian and other politicians who are promising autonomy 
and federation.** 


The outstanding member of the Polish Government in exile, 
General Wtadystaw Sikorski, Polish Prime Minister, concurred to 
some extent with the views of President Benes. They both realized in 1942, 
that a regional Middle European Federation or a series of blocs, would 
furnish the foundation for a European settlement. These opinions 
were the basic cause for optimism concerning the future of Middle 
Europe at the time. 

General Sikorski believed that it was necessary to establish a 
lasting settlement insuring permanent peace between the Soviet Union 
and Poland—to change the history of Russo-Polish relations, not merely 
the temporary policies.*° 

He also believed that it was necessary to establish a democratic 
Middle European Federation between the Baltic and Aegean. (Such 
a plan was also favored by T. G. Masaryk during World War I). 
Sikorski approached both problems with courage and sincerity; rather 
than cautiously discussing his ideas in a diplomatic manner he propagated 
them openly with audacity and vision, challenging history for the price 
of peace. Although history has chosen an entirely different road than 
that outlined by Sikorski, future historians will undoubtedly recognize 
him as one of the constructive statesmen produced by this tragic era of 
European history.*® 

44 Thomas G. Masaryk, The New Europe (The Slav Standpoint) (London 1918). 


p. 234. 
45 General Sikorski was a realist. He had opposed the Soviet on many issues. 
He was ready to blockade Petsamo during the Russo-Finnish War (see: The Memoirs 
of Mannerheim. Translated by Count Eric Lewenhaupt (New York 1954), p. 378. 
This did not prevent his viewing Russo-Polish problems with equanimity. 

46 Wladyslaw Sikorski, Speeches During His Visit to the United States in 
December. 1942 (New York, Polish Information Center, 1943). 
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Sikorski’s plan was to organize a regional federation of Middle 
European states as a bridge between West and East. This federation was 
to form a friendly link between the Western democracies and the Soviet 
Union, without serving as a spearhead against either. Because of the 
problem of Germany, he was reluctant to propagate a straight European 
Federation. Millions of Middle Europeans were slaughtered by the 
German Nazis; twice within twenty-five years Germany had infringed 
upon Belgian neutrality; twice in seventy years German armed forces 
had marched into Paris. Sikorski reasoned therefore, that a European 
Federation with Germany as its center would mean a German-dominated 
Europe. Would it be feasible to advocate direct federation with Ger- 
many for those who survived the onslaught of Teutonic fury? Sikorski 
feared that after Germany’s defeat nationalism would be revived, and 
a new generation might resume the barbaric march against the Middle 
European nations. This is echoed by Dr. Hubert Ripka and others.** 


For these reasons, Sikorski supported primarily a Middle European 
Federation, and left the problem of an all embracing European Federation 
(whose importance he also appreciated) to the Western European 
countries. The Middle European region and the West could thus co- 
operate in a European Union; while Germany was to be dealt with 
in a peace settlement.*® In his view a feasible solution of the German 
problem could be a long term allied control of the German area.*® 


Since the time seemed propitious in 1942, many other leaders of 
the Middle European States favored the creation of a new community of 
nations. The wider future was understood to be part of the task of 
the planning agencies of the exile governments. The method of im- 
plementing these desires led to the creation of various semi official 
agencies and organizations which were financially supported by the var- 
ious exile governments. Responsible officials of these governments took 
part in these semi-official organizations. 

In order to prepare for the rebuilding of its homeland, the govern- 
ment of Czechoslovakia, in London set up a Ministry of Economic 
Reconstruction.” The function of the Ministry was to prepare plans 
for a new economic and social order for Czechoslovakia, and to formulate 
policies dealing with retribution and war damages. It was also to 
co-ordinate the reconstruction work of the other ministries (Finance, 
Sian Hubert Ripka, “No German Dominated Federation,” News Flashes from 


or Under Nazi Domination. Release No. 200 (Chicago. August 20, 
1943). 

48 Veit Valentin. “Germany After the War,” The Contemporary Review, No. 
914 (February, 1942). pp. 72-78. 

49 Wladyslaw Sikorski. “Poland Wants a Total Peace,” Colliers. CXI. No. 11 
(April 3, 1943), pp. 61-63. 

50 Jaromir Necas, Czechoslovak Post-war Reconstruction Problem, (London, 
Czechoslovak Ministry of Information. 1941). 
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Industry and Trade, etc.). The first Minister of Economic Reconstruction 
was Jaromir Necas and from November 13, 1942, it was Frantisek 
Nemec. There were research bodies in London and New York. In 
London, there was the Czechoslovak Research Institute, and in New York 
there was the Czechoslovak Economic Council. The Czechoslovak 
government had as its guideposts, “planned economy” and “state inter- 
vention.”** In Poland the planning for economic reconstruction was the 
responsibility of the Ministry of Finance, Commerce and Industry. It 
was responsible for reconstruction as well as studies on agriculture, 
housing and foreign trade. The Ministry of Labor and Social Welfare was 
entrusted with the task of “Social Reconstruction.” It set up a Social 
Reconstruction Department to draw the lines of policy with regard to 
population, food distribution, housing and social assistance. The counter- 
part organization of Yugoslavia was the “Post-war Reconstruction Com- 
mittee.” It sat in London and had five members from the Ministry 
of Finance and the Ministry of Food and Supply. This Committee with 
its counterpart in the United States sponsored the “Yugoslav Post-war 
Reconstruction Papers.” The Ministry of Labor was the Greek agency 
concerned with economic and social problems.** 

In addition to the reconstruction planning of the above mentioned 
governmental agencies, the Czechoslovak Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
also supported financially the various publications concerned with post- 
war reconstruction.™* It also supported, financially and officialy, the 
Central and Eastern European Planning Board as did the agencies of 
Poland, Yugoslavia and Greece. Sava N. Kosanovich, Minister of State, 
Yugoslavia, was the chairman of the Central and Eastern European 
Planning Board, 11 West 42 Street, New York City. Other members 
of the General Steering Committee of the Central Eastern European 
Planning Board were: Jan Masaryk, Minister of Foreign Affairs, Czecho- 
slovakia, Deputy Chairman; Secretary General: Feliks Gross.™ 

The aims of the Board were expressed in the declaration of the 
General Steering Committee of January 14, 1942. 


The Central and Eastern European Planning Board is organized in 
four national groups: Czechoslovak, Greek, Polish and Yugoslav. Each 
group is headed by its own steering committee and the whole Board 
by the General Steering Committee. 


The role of the C. E. E. P. B. is to perform a sound and through 
research work concerning all problems of reconstruction for a whole 


51 Lewis L. Lorwin, Post-war Plans of the United Nations (New York 1943), 
pp. 137-138. 

52 Ibid., pp. 143, 147-148. 

53 Czechoslovak Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Czechoslovakia in Post-war Europe. 
Problems of Reconstruction (London 1942). 

54“The Central and Eastern European Planning Board,” Free World, IV 
(October, 1942), pp. 79-82. 
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region, for the Central and Eastern European Region. The will is 
here institutionalized, and this already is very much. 


Various leaders of the exile governments also took part in the 
“Committee on Reconstruction” of the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, Chatham House, 10 St. James Square, London, S. W. L 
In the United States the best work was produced by the Central and 
Eastern European Planning Board; while the more technical plans 
were formulated in London by the “Committee on Reconstruction” under 
auspices of the R. I. I. A. The ideas of the Committee on Reconstruction 

vere disseminated through unpublished data which was mimeographed 
and through the medium of publications such as the Economist and 
Great Britain and the East. In addition, various publications were sup- 
ported by the semi-official organizations of the exile governments.™ 

In the United States the magazine, New Europe, put out by the 
Polish section of the American Committee for European Reconstruction, 
became one of the chief sounding boards for the C. E. E. P. B. and for 
the advanced ideas of the planners. The United States Department of 
State through the Office of Relief and Rehabilitation and the Board 
of Economic Warfare, as well as the United States Department of 
Agriculture helped in the acquisition of data and the dissemination and 
publication of material related to the post-war plans of the governments- 
in-exile. Some of the most idealistic planning took place in London, 
where, for example, representatives of the Polish Socialist Party,’ with 
the help of the English Labor Party,°* formulated a series of 
programs whose main aim was the transference of the “principles of 
western civilization” to the countries of Middle Europe. 

Scores of public figures, statesmen, economists, administrators, edu- 
cators and other individuals contributed to the planning for a new 
life in Middle Europe.®° 

The scope of the planning embraced the concreteness of production 
planning to the advanced ideas of political and social idealists." Some of 
the plans were dreams with no thought of the realities involved 


55 Feliks Gross, “The Central and Eastern European Planning Board,” New 
Europe, II, No. 4 (March. 1942), p. 91. 

56 “Reconstruction Planning Agencies in Various Countries,” International 
Labor Review, No. 45 (Montreal. May, 1942), pp. 532-4. 

57 Adam Ciotkosz, “From the Vistula to the Thames” (Address delivered at the 
Forty-first Annual Conference of the British Labor Party on May 26, 1942). New 
Furope, II, No. 8 (July, 1942), p. 236. 

58 “Reconstruction Programme of British Labour Party,” International Labour 
Review. No. 45 (London. April, 1942), p. 421. 

59 Political and Economic Planning. European Order and World Order, No. 154 
(London 1939), p. 4. 

60 Vera Micheles Dean. “European Agreement for Post-war Reconstruction,” 
Foreign Policy Reports. XVIII (March 15, 1942), pp. 2-12. 

61 “Underground Poland Speaks. Program for People’s Poland.” Polish Labour 
Group (New York, 1943). 
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in the governing of large populations or of groups of peoples who 
would be passive or even hostile, while others (more realistic) took 
into consideration the feelings of the masses of the people who made up 
the bulk of the population.®” 

We have seen how optimism was generated by the Czechoslovak- 
Polish Agreement and by the Yugoslav-Greek Balkan Union, among 
those who favored a Middle European Union or series of blocs during 
1942. Among the groups favoring some form of unification was that 
of the “Peasant Programme of London.” This group felt that political 
planning was not enough, since there remained the problem of the 
economic and social systems most appropriate to these countries.°* Con- 
sidering that these nations were composed of a large majority of peasants 
and the adjustment of an economic system to their desires had to 
contend with their inherent conservativeness, the peasant was not to be 
disregarded. Most of Middle Europe was composed of communities 
of peasants in which poverty was endemic. Because of this poverty, 
Germany was able to enslave these people economically. 

In the spring of 1942, a group of peasant leaders met in London 
under the chairmanship of Sir Frederick Whyte K. C. S. J. Ladislas 
Feierabend, one of the participants, describes their make-up as follows: 

Before 1939, the peasant parties and farmers’ organizations of 

Europe had an international organization with headquarters in Paris, 

popularly known as “The Green International.” A number of former 

leaders of this International have put forth what they call a “Peasant 

Charter for Eastern Europe.”® 


The signatories of the Peasant Programme of London of July 9, 
1942 were as follows: 


Bulgaria: Dimitre Matzankieff, Member of 
the left Wing of the Bulgarian 
Peasant Party and Former Deputy 
of the Bulgarian Parliament. 

Czechoslovakia: Ladislas Feierabend, Minister of 
Finance 
Jan Lichner, Minster of Justice— 
Both members of the Agrarian 


Party. 
Greece: Vrasidas Capernaros 
Hungary: Michael Karolyi, Premier of the 


62 Political and Economic Planning, Op, cit., p. 3. 

63 Mukdim Osmay, “Post-war Agricultural Reconstruction and International 
Collaboration.” New Europe, Ill. No. 11 (November, 1943), p. 7. 

64 James K. Pollock. “What Shall We Do With Germany,” Current History. 
Vol. 2, No. 7 (New York, March. 1943). pp. 1-5. 

85 Ladislas Feierabend, “Peasant Programme.” The Central European Observer. 
XIX, No. 16 (July 31, 1942). p. 246. 
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Hungarian Republic of 1918. 

Arnold Daniel, Minister of Agri- 
culture, Hungarian Republic of 
1918. 

Poland: Stanislaw Mikolajczyk, Premier of 
Poland, Leader of the Polish Pea- 
sant Party. 

Witold Kulerski, Representative of 
the Polish Peasant Party and 
Member of the Polish National 


Council. 

Rumania: Pavel Pavel, Member of Rumanian 
Peasant Party. 

Yugoslavia: Rudolf Bicanich, General Director 


of Foreign Trade in Pre-war Min- 
istry of Commerce, Croatian Pea- 
sant Party. 

Fran. Gabrovshek, Yugoslav Co- 
operative Society, Slovenian Po- 
pulist Party 

Milan Gavrilovic, Leader of Serbian 
Agrarian Party.®¢ 


Thus, the above Agrarian leaders from the seven countries assembled 
to examine the post-war prospect, and to concert measures of common 
action. During the spring and summer of 1942 they held some twenty 
meetings and on July 9, 1942 they signed the “Peasant Programme.” 
In the words of Sir Frederick Whyte: “There were present certain 
individuals, who in one capacity were official representatives of their 
Governments (in fact there were four Ministers among the fifteen persons 
represented) but neither they nor any of their colleagues sat in any 
official capacity.”®" 

The Programme was founded on a reaffirmation of peasant pro- 
prietorship. Full cognizance was taken of the problem of ownership, in- 
dustrialization, land reform and agrarian cooperation. 

The Programme envisaged the need for large scale co-operation 
involving the elimination of national borders or border restrictions. 

This design of agrarian improvement does not stop short of the 

national frontiers of each of the States involved. It envisages large 

scale enterprises which will bind many of the States together in a 

common interest. Looking beyond the bounds of the individual state, 

66 Nicholas Mirkovich, Yugoslav Post-war Reconstruction Papers, 1, No 2 
(New York. 1942). 

87 Sir Frederick Whyte K. C. S. J., “From Bohemian Forest to the Black Sea; 
Pe ag Programme. “The Contemporary Review. CLXII November, 1942). pp. 


68 P, M. Roxby. The Geographical Background for a Central European Federa- 
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they foresee the requirements of Land Drainage, Irrigation, Water 
Conservation and the provisions of Hydro-Electric Power, as present- 
ing a complex problem in which the interests of town and country, 
and of neighboring States, are woven together. With the example 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority before them, they study the map of 
their own river systems, and claim for their own regions the benefits 
conferred on the United States . . . It is at this point that the Peasant 
Programme first crosses the frontiers between one people and another, 
revealing a method of economic co-operation by which the separating 
effect of the frontier line can be lost to sight and the uniting in- 
fluence of common interests brought to bear. Let anyone take the 
map of Central and South Eastern Europe and trace upon it the 
natural outlines of areas served by the great rivers; and he will 
soon see that, in terms of prospective service in water conservation 
and the supply of power and light, these river systems take no account 
of artificial political boundaries, and their proper use in the future 
demands that those who live on either side of such frontiers shall 
not be hampered by them. 


A similar scene of co-operation opens in the development of com- 
munications by rail, road, water and air; for which the authors of 
this Programme require a survey, not confined to any single national 
area, but covering the whole region in appropriate divisions. 


Appeal was made to the Western Nations to make the program 
possible. 


In the Peasant Programme we see a clear example of the economic 
approach to the problem of Middle European Union. It is the pattern 
of the Prussian Customs Union. It is the other side of the coin to the 
attempt at Middle European Union through the political approach— 
the pattern of the United States of America, the Polish-Czech, Yugoslav- 
Greek Agreements of 1942. 


From its inception on January 7, 1942 the Central and Eastern 
European Planning Board worked diligently on the tasks presented to it 
by its sponsors, the governments of Poland, Czechoslovakia, Greece and 
Yugoslavia. It began to publish “The Survey,’ a newsletter devoted 
to the news within the occupied lands. “The Survey” was prepared by 
the Research Staff of the Central and Eastern European Planning 
Board. On May 28, 1942 the CEEPB organized four economic sub- 
committees. Number one was the Sub-committee on Industry (Chairman, 
Professor Stephen De Ropp); number two was the Sub-committee on 
Relief (Chairman, Minister Stavros Theophanides); number three 
was the Sub-committee on Agriculture (Chairman, Nicholas Mirkovich); 
number four was the Sub-committee on Foreign Trade and Finance 
(Chairman, Dr. Antonin Basch). The four chairmen elected Dr. Basch 
as the chairman of the Joint Economic Committee for an indefinite 
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term.”° Immediately following the creation of the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee, a plan of Research was developed. The CEEPB mimeographed 
and distributed various documents and reports among which were its 
first three reports: 


No.1. The minutes of the Inaugurative Meeting of the Joint Economic 
Committees of the Central and Eastern European Planning Board, 
May 28, 1942; 

No. 2. The Plan of Research for Post-War reconstruction of Central 
and Eastern Europe, prepared by the Polish National Study Group; 
No. 3. Research on Industrial Post-War Economy of the System 
AB (Aegean-Baltic), by Professor Stephen De Ropp.”! 


On July 15, 1942, the Educational Committee of the CEEPB met 
for the first time. Besides the members of the CEEPB who attended, 
there were other interested individuals and groups that joined in the 
meeting and discussions.”* Boris Furlan was chosen as the Chairman 
of the Educational Committee of the CEEPB, and Dr. Ludwik Krzyza- 
nowski as the Secretary.”* It was at this meeting that the “University 
Adoption Plan” was put forward: 


At a meeting of educators in New York last July, Dr. Feliks Gross 
and Professor Reinhold Schairer suggested that the cause of educa- 
tion would be aided and well served if universities in America would 
adopt, symbolically, those universities of Europe that have been 
suppressed or otherwise abused by the Axis powers."* 


A great deal of the work of the Central and Eastern European 
Planning Board in the field of public opinion was through the medium 
of conferences and meetings at joint sessions with American colleges 
or other public and private institutions. On October 21, 1942 ithe, 
CEEPB helped organize the “Freedom House Conference on Eastern 
Europe.” The CEEPB was represented by Professor Andre Michalo- 
poulos, Greek Minister of Information, Nicholas Mirkovich, Chairman 


69 Sir Frederick Whyte K. C. S. J. Op. cit. pp. 261-262: 
70 The Survey, No. 2, Research Staff of the CEEPB (New York, June, 1942). 
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71 The Survey, No. 3, Research Staff of the CEEPB (New York, July, 1942). 
Gaee : 
. 72The American Delegation was composed of the following: E. G. Payne. 
Dean of the Education School of New York University. Professor Alice V. Keleher. 
Professor Paul S. Lomax, Professor Reinhold Schairer. The Czechs were represented 
by Professor Josef Hanc; The Poles by Dr. Alexander Hertz and Dr. Ludwik 
Krzyzanowski; The Yugoslavs by Professor Boris Furlan. Professor W. M. Kotsthrij, 
and Mr. Nicholas Mirkovich; the Inter-Allied Information Center by Colonel R. 
Michalowski. 

73 “First Meeting of the Educational Committee of the CEEPB.” Survey of 
Central Eastern Europe. No. 4 (New York, August, 1942), p. 3. 

74 William Marson Seabury. “University Adoption,” New Exrope. III, No. 6 
(June, 1943), p. 10. 
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of Agricultural Committee of CEEPB, Professor Antonin Basch, Chair- 
man of Economic Committee of CEEPB, Professor Stephen De Ropp, 
Director of the Polish Information Center, Dr. Feliks Gross, Secretary 
General of the CEEPB. William Agar, the Educational Director, re- 
presented Freedom House. Professor Carter Goodrich, the Chairman 
of the International Labor Organization, was the major speaker.” 


The Central Eastern European Planning Board initiated and played 
a major role in “The Antioch College Institute on the Reconstruction 
of Central and Eastern Europe.*® The Conference met in March, 
1943." 

A full scale co-operation developed between New York University 
and the Central Eastern European Planning Board. In the words of the 
Dean of the School of Education: 


75 “Freedom House Conference on Eastern Europe,’ New Europe. II, No. 12 
(November and December. 1942). p. 371. 

76 Harvey A. Koolpe, “The Antioch College Institute on the Reconstruction 
of Central and Eastern furope,” New Ewrope, ll, No. 4 (April, 1943) p. 15. 

The speakers were under the guidance of Professor J. Donald Kingsley, 
Mr. Lewis Corey of Antioch College, and Dr. Feliks Gross of the CEEPB. Louis 
Adamic was the keynote speaker. ‘The discussions on government were led by 
Sava N. Kosanovich, Achilles Catsonis of the Greek Embassy, Sylwin Strakacz, 
Polish Consul General in New York, Bogoljub Jevtic, Minister of State of Yugoslavia. 
The speakers on labor problems were: Professor Carter Goodrich, I. L. O., Leo Krzycki, 
Amaigamated Clothing Workers of America. The Economic and Agricultural speakers 
were: Algo D. Henderson, Antioch College, Dr. Sanford Schwartz, Carnegie Founda- 
tion, Professor Stephen De Ropp, Dr. Nicholas Mirkovich and Dr. Arthur E. 
Morgan, Chairman of the T. V. A. The speakers on Cultural and Sociological 
Problems were: Dr. Kohanski, Cleveland Jewish Center, Dr. Feliks Gross, CEEPB, 
Professor Boris Furlan, CEEPB, Professor Otakar Odlozilik, Masaryk Institute and 
Dr. Ludwik Krzyzanowski, Managing Editor of New Europe. Other speakers included 
Laird Archer of the Near East Foundation, Sir Henry Noel Bunbury, Dr. Reinhold 
Schairer, Dr. Karol Estreicher discussed Education and Post-War Problems were the 
concern of Professor Joseph Hanc, Professor Jan B. Kozak and Professor Kingsley. 

77 The speeches were compiled and edited by Lewis Corey in a book entitled: 
Democratic Post-War Reconstruction in Central Eastern Europe, (Yellow Springs, 
Ohio, 1943). This work contained the following articles: 


Sava N. Kosanovich: The Region in Postwar Europe 
Feliks Gross: Destruction and Rebirth 
Bogoljub Jevtic: Attempts at Regional Unity 
Sylwin Strakacz: Toward Regional Federation 
Boris Furlan: Nationality in the Balkans 
Otakar Odlozilik: Nationality North of the Danube 
Alexander S. Kohanski: Problem of Minority Rights 
Stefan Ropp: Regional Industrial Economics 
Nicholas Mirkovich: Agricultural Reconstruction 
Arthur E. Morgan: A T. V. A. on the Danube 
Carter Goodrich: The I. L. O. and Reconstruction 
Algo D. Henderson: Future of the United Nations 
Lewis Corey: Let Democracy Work 

Laird Archer: Make Scorched Earth Yield Again 
Karol Estreicher: The War Against Culture 
Reinhold Schairer: The Rebuilding of Education 
Joseph Hanc: New Vistas for Democracy 


Achille Castonis: America and Europe 
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New York University is extremely happy in its sponsorship of the 
Institute (Institute of Post-War Reconstruction) under the joint 
leadership of the United States Committee on Post-War Educational 
Reconstruction and the Central and Eastern European Planning Board. 
This is the sort of co-operation that will guarantee success in our 
efforts to restore to full force the educational endeavors of all nations 
concerned.”® 


The CEEPB and New York University jointly organized in 
conjuction with the United States Committee on Educational Reconstruc- 
tion, the Institute on Educational Reconstruction in Central and Eastern 
Europe, on April 7, 18, 1943.77 From June 7 to July 1, 1943, the 
CEEPB, in co-operation with Hofstra College co-operated in special 
lectures honsidered by certain observers to be timely as well as prag- 
matic.®° 


During the Spring and Fall of 1943 the New York University 
Institute on Post-war Reconstruction in which the CEEPB was a moving 
force, had 64 organizations join as members. A monthly bulletin was 
issued under the direction of Professor Arnold J. Zurcher.* 

During the period under consideration the public opinion activities 
of the CEEPB were only a small part of its activities. With the magazine 
New Europe as its sounding device and with the publication of Docu- 
ments, Reports and Pamphlets the CEEPB maintained the unity of 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Greece and Yugoslavia in the sphere of plan- 
ning research. As the higher level disagreements took place the concrete 
activities of the CEEPB increased. In the words of a believer in 
pragmatic action, George B. de Huszar: 


Trying to impose general remedies is bound to fail because it is 
not practical. As long as we think in terms of generalities, we will 
deal with abstract ideas rather than specific situations. If, however, 
the proposed agency faces simultaneously such concrete problems as 
food, housing, transportation, demobilization, migrations, refugees, 
re-establishment of schools, provisional governments, re-establishment 
of trade, etc., then we shall have practical and effective planning.*? 





78E, George Payne, “Co-operation between New York University and the 
Central and Eastern European Nations,” New Exrope, Ill, No. 4 (April, 1943), p. 15. 

79 Reinhold Schairer, “Toward A New Europe,’ New Exrope, Ill, No. 5 
(May, 1943), p. 23. 

80 “Notes,” Journal of Central European Affairs, Ti, No. 2 (July, 1943), p. 205. 

The lecturers were: Kosanovich (Yugoslavia), Strakacz (Poland), Furlan 
(Yugoslavia), Halecki (Poland), Odlozilik (Czechoslovakia), Olgierd Langer 
(Poland), Gross (Poland), Hanc (Czechoslovakia), Mitana (Poland), de Ropp 
(Poland), N. Mirkovich (Yugoslavia), M. J. Politis (Greece), Mme Albala (Yugoslavia), 
Arpadzoglu (Turkey), Piotrowska (Poland), Professor J. S. Roucek, (was) in charge 
of the course. 

81 New Europe, II, No. 12 (December, 1943), p. 36. 

82 George B. de Huszar, “The Future of Europe,” New Europe, III, No. 12 
(December, 1943), p. 19. 
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In carrying out this dictum the CEEPB published the following 
Documents, Reports and Pamphlets. 


Documents and Reports (free): 
1. Minutes of the Inaugurative Meeting of the Joint Economic 
Committees of the CEEPB, May 28, 1942. 
Plan of Research for Post-War Reconstruction of Central Europe, 
prepared by the Polish National Study Group. 
Research on Industrial Post-War Economy of the System AB, 
by Stefan de Ropp. 
Minutes of the Preliminary Meeting of the Committee on Edu- 
cation, July 16, 1942. 
A Short Survey of Pre-War Education in Czechoslovakia, Greece, 
Yugoslavia and Poland. 
6. Materials concerned with the Institute on Educational Reconstruc- 
tion in Central Eastern Europe at N. Y. U. —April 7-9, 1943. 
7. Democratic Trends in Educational History of Czechoslovakia, 
Greece, Yugoslavia and Poland by Jan B. Kozak, Panos Morpho- 
poulos, Paulina Albala and Ludwik Krzyzanowski. 
Pamphlet Series (10c each) 


Ny 


Se ee 


1. Vojta Benes A Proposal for the Reconstruction of the 
Educational System in Post-War Central 
and Eastern Europe 
2. Jan B. Kozak Democratic Ideas in Post-War Education im 
Central Eastern Europe (Sociological Survey) 


3. Feliks Gross The Decline of European Culture and Its 
Reconstruction 

4. Louis Adamic Wanted An Approach to the Post-War World 

5. Boris Furlan Legitimacy and Education 


Otakar Odlozilik The Pattern of Education in Central and 
Eastern Europe 


6. Adam Pragier The Central European Region 


7. Oskar Halecki Intellectual Co-operation in the Post-War 
World.§8 


In the opinion of the author and of others “the most important work 
in producing economic development plans was done in the years 1942-44 
in the Royal Institute for International Affair, London, Chatham 
House, by a group of economists and technicians under the direction 
of Professor P. N. Rosenstein-Rodan . . . the materials resulting from 
this work have never been published but . . . are accessible to research”®* 

“The will was institutionalized” in 1942 and the future seemed 
opportune for the coming of a new Middle European Union. The 


83 The Survey of Central and Eastern Europe, No. 6 (New York, July, 1943), 


», 21; 
84 Leon Baranski, Letter to Lawrence L. Barrell (dated March 3, 1950). 
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structure of such a Union remained open for question; its institutions 
and motivations were undecided. Experts and ordinary individuals 
vied with each other in creating the supposed necessary steps in order 
to insure a viable Middle European Union. All the interested individuals 
and agencies began to publish and to lobby for the particular type of 
regional organizations they favored. 


POLAND, CZECHOSLOVAKIA AND RUSSIA: 
THE LOST OPPORTUNITY 


The Czechoslovak Polish agreements of November 11, 1940 and 
the preliminary treaty concerning the establishment of a confederation 
(January, 1942), were viewed by the Middle European exiles as the 
cornerstone of the Middle European Union. This same view was held 
in regard to the “Balkan Union” treaty between Greece and Yugoslavia. 
Unfortunately the Middle European Union did not come to fruition. 
It behooves us to analyze the course of events leading up to the change 
in the opinions of those people who were in power, as well as the reasons 
for their loss of faith. 

The new Czechoslovak Polish solidarity post September, 1939 
was based, among other things, upon the aid given by the Polish 
government-in-exile to the Benes government.*° We have seen the 
divergence in the viewpoints as to the kind of federation most desirable 
between Poland and Czechoslovakia. These divergent veiwpoints were 
discussed by Henryk Strassburger and by Joseph Hanc among others. 
Czechoslovak thinkers and planners were preoccupied with the problem 
of small or middle sized nations.*® Notwithstanding this strong pre- 
judice in favor of the rights of small nations, the opinion of Dr. Benes 
concerning a Middle European Union in March, 1941 was as follows: 


It would be in the interests of Europe if in the region between Ger- 
many and Russia there were created a large political formation of 
a federative type, powerful from the military point of view, which 
would yet have great political, economic and cultural possibilities.6* 





85 Interview conducted by the author with Colonel Roman Michalowski, a 
student of Central Eastern European problems (May 30, 1956): “The preoccupation 
of the Czechoslovak government-in-exile in 1939 and 1940, was concerned with 
full recognition for itself as an allied government. The November 11, 1940 agreement 
between the Polish government-in-exile and the Czechoslovaks fully solidified this 
recognition. This recognition was received gratefully by the Czechoslovak exiles, 
who were led by Edvard Benes and Jan Masaryk; this gratitude was based on the 
hesitancy of the Great Powers to recognize the Czechoslovak Committee as the 
government-in-exile.” 

86 J. L. Hromadka, “The Present Crisis and T. G. Masaryk,” Op. ciét., p. 29. 

87 Edvard Benes, “The New Central Europe,” Journal of Central European 
Affairs, I, No. 1 (April, 1941), p. 2. 
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This statement amounts to a full endorsement of the Middle European 
Union. In April, 1941 the Yugoslavs and Greeks were attacked by 
the Germans. In June, 1941 the Soviet-German War began. On 
July 30, 1941 an agreement was signed between the U.S. S. R. and the 
Polish Government, and on December 5, 1941 Stalin and Sikorski 
signed the Polish-Russian Declaration of Friendship and Mutual Aid.®* 
The Czechoslovaks had been treasuring fond memories of the Treaty of 
Mutual Assistance between themselves and Soviet Russia (May 15, 1935). 
There was, therefore, an undercurrent of opinion on the feasibility of 
a Slavonic federation. The discussion viewed the possibility from all 
angles. Certain supporters believed that “a Slavonic federation, with 
Russia at its head, would not be a bad solution for the political difficult- 
ies in a large part of Europe.”*® The majority believed otherwise: 
“Poles have more in common with Lithuanians, Latvians, and the 
Kumanians than they have with the Great Russians . . . Slavic sentiments 
do not form a stable enough basis for the framing of a specific, creative 
co-existence of the nations in this part of Europe . . . racism must be 
eliminated, camouflaged imperialism for example: Pan Slavism must 
cease.”®° This latter opinion was shared by Jan Masaryk who believed 
that: “Pan Slavism is just as imperialistic a conception as Pan Ger- 
manism.”®! We find that Jan Masaryk was also concerned with the 
problem of small states. This is just before the announcement of the 
Czechoslovak-Polish Agreement of 1942. Masaryk was: “of the opinion 
that small countries enjoying fundamental human and political rights 
but made to walk a co-operative international line as far as economics 
are concerned will be the best safeguard against the repetition of 
wanton aggression . . . This involves, among other things, the solution 
of the problem of the so-called small nations . . . great nations must be 
led to admit the principle that great and small, all nations are equal 
in rights.”°? The viewpoint of Jan Masaryk, therefore, encompasses 
a co-operative system of economics with the utmost international im- 
plications, side by side with a strong support for national sovereignty. 
Surely this was not a very propitious point of view for a future Polish- 
Czechoslovak confederation. In London, the Danubian Club presaged 
the future problem of Middle Europe and envisaged that “good terms 


88 Max M. Laserson, “The Development of Soviet Foreign Policy in Europe 
1917-1942: A Selection of Documents,” International Conciliation N. 386 (New 
York, January, 1943), pp. 77-78. 

89 Alexander Hertz, “A Renascence of Pan Slavism?” New Europe, I, No. 11 
(October, 1941), p. 285. 

90 Thid., p. 288. 

91 Jan Masaryk, “Toward a System of International Democracy,” Free World, 
I, No. 3 (New York, December, 1941), p. 276. 

92 Tbid., pp. 275-276. 
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will exist between the Soviet and the Union.”** In New York, Olgierd 
Langer summed up some of the prevailing points of view during the 
early part of 1942. Langer quotes John Foster Dulles, who believed 
that the re-establishment of wholly sovereign states would be a “political 
folly.”°* National interdependence, according to J. F. Dulles, replaces 
independence. American post-war planners, according to Langer, 
wanted to curtail the rights to be left to members of the federation. 
British proposals at this time were also similar. The “underground” 
in Europe desired federation. Langer says that the Europeans in Amer- 
ica had negative attitudes. In his words: “But as far as frontiers are 
concerned, none of them express any willingness to make adjustment 
along ‘ethnic lines’”®’ Some of the planners desired that the federation 
be limited to regional blocs. Langer raised the question: “What will 
happen if America and Britain go back to normalcy?”®* The division 
of the exiles in America was so deep that Langer held out little hope 
for success for a Federation. He claimed that America was planning 
for Europe without European participation. He stated his case as follows: 
“If (the Middle Europeans) are unable to co-operate under American 
leadership, how can the be expected to co-operate in the proposed 
future federation?”®* On February 24, 1942 General Sikorski issued 
his Charter for Poland. There was also published at this time a 
Program for a People’s Poland. This program desired a democratic re- 
public, the redistribution of the land and industrial socialization.** 

The problem of adjustment along ethnic lines was analyzed in 
March, 1942 by Professor Michael Karpovich of Harvard. He discussed 
this in relation with Russo-Polish problems. Karpovich believed that 
the “fate of . . . White Russians and Ukrainians (was) the bone of 
contention.” 

Russia and Poland, in Karpovich’s opinion, in order to iron out 
their difficulty should try: 


(1) To approach it in a spirit of mutual trust and understanding, 
thinking in terms of co-operation rather than antagonism. 


(2) To try to solvé it not only on the basis of respective economic 
and strategic interests but in relation to a general European settlement. 


(3) To abandon, once and forever, any attempts to use against the 
other party the element of irredentism in the regions in question, 
using as mere pawns the people of these regions whose demands 
and desires have an equal right to recognition. 

To these I should add another request which might sound strange 


93 The Report of the Danubian Club, Op. cit. 

94 Olgierd Langer, “The Need for Co-ordinated Planning,” Op. cit., p. 68. 
95 Ibid., p. 69. 

96 Ibid., p. 70. 

97 Loc. cit. 

88Louis Lorwin, Op. cit., pp. 144-147. 
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coming from a historian. Let us think more of the pressing need 
of the present and of the promise of the future, than of historical 
precedents and time-honored traditions.®® 


With reference to the third point of Karpovich it is interesting to see 
how a German source viewed the rationale behind the official Soviet 
position on the intervention in Poland in 1939.1 Surely the White 
Russians and Ukrainians were only mere pawns in the greater game 
of Soviet diplomacy. Such was the real motivation behind the behavior 
of the Soviet Union in international affairs. The defenders of the Soviet 
position in the United States as well as other interested individuals took 
issue with those individuals and groups that supported the creation 
of a Middle European Union as a barrier to Germany and Russia. 
George Kagan criticized Anne O’Hare McCormick, Milan Hodza and 
Colonel Roman Michatowski as supporters of this viewpoint. Kagan 
believed that: “After close scrutiny the conception of, a federation as 
a barrier against Russia cannot be maintained.”*°? He also believed 
that a “Federation (would be) powerless against Germany.” This, accord- 
ing to Kagan, was because of the internal discords as represented by the 
ex-Axis members. This gentleman then jumps to the “European Federa- 
tion” as the only solution.*°* This type of analysis was being carried 
on at this critical moment in history. Russia had turned back the 
Germans before Moscow but was facing a new Spring onslaught. In 
the opinion of the author this was the moment for the full implementation 


99 Michael Karpovich, “Russo-Polish Relations.” New Europe. II, No. 4 (March 
1942), pp. 99-100. 

100 Gustav Hilger, Alfred G. Meyer, The Incompatible Allies, A Memoir-History 
of German Soviet Relations 1918-1941 (New York, The MacMillan Company, 
1953), pp. 302-303. 

“I remember handing him the draft of the joint communique explaining the 
Soviet move into Poland, which I had translated into Russian. Stalin glanced 
at it quickly, then took a pencil and asked the Ambassador’s permission to make 
a few changes in the text. He did so in a matter of minutes without once consulting 
Molotov, who sat beside him; then he handed me the amended text, asking me to 
translate it into German for the Ambassador. I whispered to Count Schulenberg, "He 
has improved it tremendously.’ Indeed, Stalin’s text was a much more ‘diplomatic’ 
announcement of the move we intended to bring to public knowledge. “The old Romans,’ 
Stalin said, turning to me, ‘did not go into battle naked, but covered themselves with 
shields. Today correctly worded political communiques play the role of such shields.’ 
The original draft had been transmitted to us from Berlin; hence, even though the 
Ambassador shared my opinion of the amended text, he had to get Berlin’s consent 
to let the changes stand. The permission was granted at once. Later I was told that 
both texts had been submitted to Hitler for comparison, and he had immediately 
chosen the one drafted by Stalin, saying, ‘This one, of course. Don’t you see that 
it is much better? By the way who wrote it?’” 

101 The author is in full agreement with the viewpoint of Colonel Michalowski 
(New Europe, November 5, 1941), Milan Hodza (New Europe, December 7, 1941), 
Anne O’Hare McCormick (N. Y. Times, November 5, 1941). 

102 George Kagan, “Europe: One and Indivisible,” New Europe, II, No. 5 (April 
1942), pp. 126-127. 

103 Jbid., pp. 129-131. 
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both of the two nuclei confederations as well as the creation of the 
Middle European Union. It was a time for action not for hesitancy. 

On June 20, 1942, in a broadcast to the Czechoslovak people, 
General Sikorski reiterated the view of the Polish Government. In 
his own words he believed that: 


Out of this slavery, a better future will be born. With this thought in 
mind the Czechoslovak and Polish Governments-in-exile are working 
to establish principles upon which an union of our states will be based. 
This idea is spreading to other countries.1°* 


General Sikorski received powerful backing from the Polish Peasant 
Party. This party was ready to assume its rightful place in any future 
Polish government.’ 

While this was developing on the Polish political scene the Czecho- 
slovaks were involved in the already described anti-Habsburg attack. 
The changing Czechoslovak viewpoint is clearly seen when, at the same 
time as the speech of Sikorski to the Czechoslovak nation on June 
20, 1942, a Czechoslovak intellectual states: “Going ahead, a federalized 
(Middle) Europe is only possible within a Europe federalized as a 
whole.”?°° The Soviet Army was in retreat at this time. The battle 
for Stalingrad was still to come; yet such was a considered Czecho- 
slovak vewpoint. By December, 1942 time had begun to run out for 
the Middle European Union. The German Sixth Army was fighting 
for its life within and without Stalingrad. This was the apogee of German. 
power, this was the nadir of Soviet strength. What would have been 
possible to create between 1940-1943, even in exile, would develop 
into intellectual studies as the Red Army rolled its way westward 
back across Middle Europe. This was clearly seen by Lord Cecil 
in December, 1942. He believed, and believed correctly in the light 
of history, that: “One thing is certain—that in (Middle Europe) no 
changes can be made except with the assent of Russia. Her military 
and political position in those regions will be overwhelming.”** (In the 
opinion of the author the opinion of Lord Cecil was correct although 
premature. It was not until the Soviet Army crossed the old Polish 
border in 1944 (June) that the final card was played. There could have 
been created, up to this time, in exile, a structure which could have had 
the moral strength as well as the legality to resist the course of develop- 


104 General Wladystaw Sikorski, “Broadcast to Czechoslovakia June 20, 1942, 
New Europe, Il, No. 8 (July, 1942), p. 244. is 

105 Alexander Hertz, “The Social Background of the Pre-War Polish Political 
Structure,” J.C.E.A., II, No .2 (July, 1942), p. 159. 

106 Vlastimil Kybal, “The Case Against Habsburg Restoration,” New Exrope, 
II, No. 7 (June, 1942), p. 205. 

107 Rt. Hon. Viscount Cecil, “The War and After,” Contemporary Review, 
No. 924 (December, 1942), p. 325. 
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ments pursued by the Soviet Union.) By January 1943, the Czechoslovak 
position was one of equivocation. Dealing with Czechoslovak-Polish 
plans of collaboration in a speech given on December 5, 1942, President 
Benes emphasized “that without the direct voice of the people and its 
constitutional institutions in each country, nothing final can be decided 
by a government in exile. Beside that, we cannot present our great 
allies with some sort of fait accompli.”?°° There was at this time the 
attempted placation of Russian fears concerning the objectives of the 
Middle European Union. Sava N. Kosanovich of the Central Eastern 
European Planning Board stated this point of view in a speech at Antioch 
College on January 24, 1943: 


the territory between the Baltic, the Adriatic and the Aegean seas 
should be a bridge between the Soviet Union and the Western De- 
mocracies. Living on the crossroads between the East and the West, 
the inhabitants of this territory understand Russia and they under- 
stand the West . . . It must not be made into a buffer state between 
Russia and the West.1° 


By February, 1943 the position of the Czechoslovak leadership had 
further crystallized into a position of negative action concerning the 
Middle European Union, as well as the Polish-Czechoslovak Confedera- 
tion. In an interview with C. L. Sulzberger of the New York Times on 
February 19, 1943, President Benes said: 


I think that now we should begin after this war by re-establishing 
independent nations and definitely settling questions of their frontiers 
and, after coming to a decision, completing it by effecting transfers 
of populations. 

When we decide this and do it, and only then, we will have a basis 
for the reconstruction of nations on the larger confederation basis. 
I think that if we do not settle first of all and definitely questions 
of frontiers and minorities, we shall have the greatest difficulties in 
settling the questions of bigger confederations of commonwealths of 
nations.11© 


The Poles were hewing to the support of the Middle European 
Union at this time. The Polish Ambassador to the United States in a 
speech on January 30, 1943 restated Poland’s belief. He stated: “Today 
Poland reverts to her traditional federative policy in the firm conviction 


108 Edvard Benes, “What Would be a Good Peace” (December 5, 1942, 
Manchester University, England), The United Nations Review, II, No. 1 (January 
15, 1943), p. 13. 

108 Sava N. Kosanovich, Minister of State of Yugoslavia, Chairman of the CEEPB, 
The Central and Eastern European Region and Post-War Europe, Lecture at Antioch 
College, January 24, 1943, Unpublished Document, CEEPB, p. 9. 

110 Dr. Edvard Benes, “C. L. Sulzberger-Interview with E. Benes on Post-War 
Solution of Central and Eastern European Problems, N .Y. Times, February 19, 
1943,” United Nations Review, III, No. 3 (New York, March 15, 1943), p. 100. 
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that European security can best be guaranteed in this way.”""* On 
February 20, 1943 Pravda attacked the Polish claims for East Poland. 
On February 21, 1943 General Sikorski cancelled his Moscow trip. 
Sikorski, on February 25, 1943, made a speech insisting on the old 
Polish frontiers. Tass, the Soviet News Agency, on March 2, 1943 
stated that on the boundary question, the “Polish ruling circles” did not 
reflect the true opinions of the Polish people.""* Here in a nutshell was 
one of the basic causes of the cooling off between the Polish and 
Czechoslovak leadership—it is the Czechoslovak practicality versus 
the Polish romanticism. It is the struggle for boundaries placed before 
the reassertion of sovereignty. 

As the power of the Red Army brought back the Soviet Union 
trom oblivion, interested observers began to examine the motivations 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. According to David J. 
Dallin: 


Russia wants to be the leading country in eastern Europe. Therefore, 
Russia has formed a policy to help her be successful. The Soviet's 
foreign policy is: 


1. Political mobilization of East European countries under the leader- 
ship of Moscow against the danger from the West. 

2. A great military force to support her policy. 

3. A flat refusal to participate in any international military body. 
4. Influence smaller nation’s foreign policy and domestic life. 

5. Soviet effort to develop kindred political forces inside Germany.1%* 


If Russia continued in this policy, Dallin felt, it could only lead 
to an armaments race which would result in the restoration of Germany. 
In his words: “As soon as one of the great states of Europe enters into 
a coalition or course of expansion, whether impelled by high purposes 
or by basic ones and whether the expansion is open or veiled, that state 
will inevitably contribute to the formation of international coalitions 
directed against itself, which will at the same time provoke a rapid 
restoration of the military power of Germany.”"* Dallin further 
believed that Russia might better seek security in the demilitarization 
of Germany rather than large scale expansion involving the creation of 
a German buffer state, a method fraught with the seeds of new 


im Jan “ Ciechanowski, “Speech at the Metropolitan Opera on January 30, 
1943,” United Nations Review, Ill, No. 3 (March 15, 1943), p. 124. 

112 David J. Dalllin, Russia and Post-war Europe (New Haven 1943), p. 204. 

113 [bid., pp. 138-139. 

Foreign Policy Association, Russia Wants Buffer States (New York 1943), p. 27. 

“Russia would like to use this area for her purposes as a buffer, against 
any invasions by Germany or other European nations. Moscow will probably seek 
the creation, especially, in countries along Russia’s borders of governments 
sympathetic to the Soviet Union and offering no threat to her security.’ 
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wars." If the search for Soviet security led her to establsh “friendly” 
states along her borders, states which were similar in all respects to 
the U. S. S. R., this could only lead, according to D. J. Dallin, to the 
impossibility of a lasting peace."* The Soviet Union was against the 
Middle European Union. Jan Staficzyk, the Polish Minister of Labor, 
analyzed the position of the U. S. S. R. as follows: “Russia was against 
such a federation because she suspected that such a group might become 
a ‘cordon sanitaire’ to keep Russia out of Europe.'"* Russia’s argument 
was that any future attack against Russia would only be stalled by a 
weak and defenseless Poland. The Poles were accused by Russia as being 
the leaders of this group (federalists). Staficzyk, in defense of this 
organization, points out “that Russia would not need a strategic 
frontier because of the modern method of warfare. Only a suitable 
organization of peace is the right weapon against aggression.’™® 

In spite of Soviet behavior, in spite of the opposition of the 
U. S. S. R., David Dallin felt that “the creation of regional federations 
in (Middle Europe) will involve serious but not insurmountable difficul- 
ties.”11° Staniczyk even offered, as a way out of the problem, membership 
in a Middle European Union to the U. S. S. R.: “Certain countries .. . 
are so traditionally friendly with Russia, that Russia cannot be excluded 
from their policies. If Russia wishes to become a member she could.”?”° 
(In retrospect this idea seems like a hallucination). The possibility of 
Soviet aggression did not seem to deter the Czechoslovak position on 
the Soviet Union in March, 1943 in the following statement: 


Russia must play her full and rightful part in post-war settlement. 
Her isolation from the councils of Europe throughout the greater 
part of the two decades of so-called peace was clearly a major tragedy. 
She did not enter the League until Germany left it. The Franco-Soviet 
Pact—for which, oddly enough, Laval took the credit—was never 
ratified. The refusal of the Western Powers to march into the 
Rhineland in the Spring of 1936 revealed to all the countries of 
(Middle Europe) the dangerous fact that a European equilibrium 
cannot be maintained exclusively by the so-called French security 
system. But nothing radical was ever done to alter that Policy. The 
entry of the Soviets in the League of Nations and their attempt to 
collaborate in the system of collective security failed definitely when 
the policy of appeasement with the dictators was inaugurated. The 
exclusion of Russia from European politics was clearly manifested 


115 Loc. cit. 
116 Loc. cit. 
117 Jan Staficzyk, “Central Eastern Europe and the U. S. S. R.,” Op. cit., pp. 12-13. 
118 Toc. cit. 
119 David J. Dallin, “Postwar Europe,” New Europe, III, No. 2 (March, 1943), 
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at the time of the Munich decree, which was the real beginning 
of the present war. 

We have learned our lesson. Slowly but surely suspicion gave 
place to admiration for the manner in which the Russian people have 
resisted the aggressor since June, 1941 . . . None of us can again, 
contemplate another two decades in which Soviet Russia is isolated 
from the affairs of Europe.!*? 


For the Polish Czechoslovak Confederation, for the Middle European 
Union, the final act was about to begin. The Polish-Soviet border 
wrangling was only the preface to the struggle. The final act began 
with the Polish reaction, in Socialist circles especially, to the execution 
of Henryk Erlich and Victor Alter by the Soviet security police.!* 
Two weeks later General Sikorski reiterated the Polish stand on 
federation and said that he had introduced the federative principle 
on November 10, 1939 as the official Polish program.’*** In the same 
speech he attempted to assure the U. S. R .R. that: 


the idea of federated systems is not, for it cannot be, the tool of veiled 
imperialism. 

Where Central and Eastern Europe are concerned in particular, a 
federated system of states in that region, which would maintain 
friendly relations with its eastern neighbor, Soviet Russia, would not 
only be a guarantee for her against any fresh German attack, but would 
also be a suitable area for mutually advantageous economic and 
political co-operation with western democrazies.!** 


On April 6, 1943 a communique was issued by the Polish Minister 
of National Defense, Lt. General Marian Kukiel, on the German 
claim of discovery of the bodies of Polish officers at Katyh’®* The 
time for assurances was over. On April 28, 1943 the Polish Government 
issued a statement on Polish Soviet relations. The statement contained a 
brief history of Polish Soviet arrangements including the treaties of July 
30, 1941 and December 4, 1941. It reported as well, the desire of the 
Polish government-in exile to remove all fighting males from Soviet 
soil.1*° The Polish government had previously made an official request 


121 Edvard Benes, What Would Be A Good Peace (London: Czechoslovak 
Documents and Sources, March, .1943),pp. 7-8. 

122 Szmul Zygielbojm, “Open Letter, March 5, 1943, on the Execution of 
Henryk Erlich and Victor Alter,” The United Nations Review, Ill, No. 4 (April, 
1943), p. 169. 

123 Wladyslaw Sikorski, “Speech at Livery Club, London, March 31, 1943’ 
United Nations Review, III, No. 4 (April 15, 1943), p. 171. 

124 Loc. cit. 

125 Lt. General Marian Kukiel, Polish Minister of National Defense, “Com- 
munique of April 16, 1943,” United Nations Review, III], No. 5 (May 15, 1943), 
pp. 212-213. 
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to the International Red Cross to investigate the German statements 
on the Katyn massacre in the light of the well known Nazi perfidity.’*" 
As a result of this appeal to the International Red Cross the Soviet Govern- 
ment “decided to sever relations with the Polish Government.”!** The 
Polish-Soviet quarrel had come fully into the open. In spite of the 
severance of relations with Poland, by the U. S. S. R., General Sikorski 
maintained his viewpoint as to the necessity of a Middle European 
Union. In a broadcast to Poland on May 4, 1943 General Sikorski 
maintained his program in spite of open opposition. In the words of the 
General and Premier of Poland: 


I can assure the nation that in spite of opposition from various 
quarters the idea to which it subscribes—the idea of a federation 
of nations on the basis of true democracy—will find ever great 
support and understanding in future international relations.!*® 


On the 22 of May, 1943, the Czechoslovak viewpoint, the viewpoint 
of President Eduard Benes on the Middle European Union, on Czecho- 
slovak-Polish relations, was given to the world in a speech by President 
Benes. In his words: (The principles of) “respect and maintenance of 
independence of the small European nations and states is now and will be 
in the future vital to the peace of Europe and the World ... The 
members of our Government believe also that our confederation with 
Poland will benefit our Polish neighbors no less than ourselves.”7*° 
In the same speech, in direct contradiction to the above, President Benes 
stated that it would be a mistake to combine national states into “purely 
mechanical units.” He reiterated his viewpoint that any regional system 
“must have the acquiescence of Soviet Russia and the other Big Pow- 
ers.”181_ As to Soviet pre-occupation with the cordon-sanitaire complex 
about Middle Europe, and of the pre-occupation of Middle European 
intellectuals with Habsburg restoration we find a statement by Charles 
A. Davila explaining these points of view: 





127 “Polish Government Statement,” United Nations Review, Ill, No. 5 
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III, No. 5 (May 15, 1943), p. 222. 

129 General Whadystaw Sikorski, “Broadcast to Poland May 4, 1943,” United 
Nations Review, Ill, No. 6 (June, 1943), p. 260. 

130 Edvard Benes, “Future of Small European Nations—Speech of the 22 May, 
1943,” United Nations Review, Il, No. 6 (June 15, 1943), pp. 236-237. 

131 Loc. cit. (Presider: Benes believed at this time that Russia would see 
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Edvard Benes “On Carpathian Russia—Letter, June 8, 1943,” United Nations Review, 
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With those minimum guarantees for individual rights, there can be 
varied forms of governments, of systems of national representation, 
of voting systems in the various countries, according to their own 
tradition or historical development. Still, all these priciples will work 
only under two conditions in the states of Central and Southeastern 
Europe: (1) If, by using the democratic common denominator, we 
shall be able to get rid of the nationalistic idiosyncrasies. (2) If 
no “cordon sanitaire” against Soviet Russia will be set up.'*? 
What they are getting instead are bewildering news, showing that 
counter-revolutionary forces are at work and, as in the case of Otto 
“of Austria” are scoring points.1*% 


Another speech by President Benes in May, 1943, concerned 
itself with the problem of Middle Europe concerning Germany and 
the Soviet Union. Benes believed the Great Powers mistakenly be- 
lieved that “small states (should be) sacrificed for European peace.”2** 
Benes maintained that Germany must not gain from the war; Nazism 
was to be eradicted; all territory taken by force was to be surrendered; 
Germany was guilty and was to be disarmed, as her guilt was clearly 
established; Germany was to be re-educated and policed, and forced 
to undo the harm she caused.'** Czechoslovak, Polish and Soviet relations 
were viewed by Benes as follows: 


Czechoslovakia considers it essential and to her own interest and to that 
of Poland, that we should reach a common agreement on these 
questions with the Soviet Union. There have been discussions from 
time to time on the status of other Central European small nations— 
Austria, Hungary, Rumania, Yugoslavia, and Greece. Here, too, 
the principle of confederation might be applied.'** 


The Minister of Commerce of Yugoslavia (the President of the Yugo- 
slav Democratic Party), Milan Grol, stated his opposition to the Middle 
European Union as follows: “I do not consider the nebulous project 
of a combination of Agrarian States as something more realistic, 
especially in its phantastical form extending from the Baltic to the 
Aegean Sea.”!7 This speech was given at Oxford on January 18, 1943. 


132 Charles A. Davila, “No Anti-Communist Central Europe,” Free World, V, 

No. 1 (January, 1943), p. 200. 
: 133 Loc. cit., In the opinion of the author, Austria and its fate was to be 
utilized by the Soviet Union as a smoke screen to obscure the intensions of the 
U.S.S.R. and to divide liberal opinion and to force Poland to stand alone. This, 
Moscow was to do by declaring, at the Moscow Conference, the independence 
of Austria. 
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Europe, Ill, No. 6 (June, 1943), p. 17. 
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Milan Grol believed that the Greek-Yugoslav Balkan Union and the 
Polish Czechoslovak confederation were all conditional upon the agree- 
ment of will between Great Britain, Russia and the United States.1** 
In the Information Bulletin of the Soviet Embassy was reprinted an 
editorial from War and the Working Class. In it was presented the Soviet 
viewpoint that an independent Middle European Commonwealth was 
hostile to Soviet interests and an instrument of the anti-democrats and 
semi-fascists. The Soviet Union also “wonders at the possibility of a 
common meeting (ground) of democratic Czechoslovakia, feudal Hungary 
and Yugoslavia, Republican Poland and Monarchical Rumania and the 
many international antagonisms between the nations.” 

The crisis in Russo-Polish relations was compounded at this time 
by the death in an airplane accident of General Witadystaw Sikorski. At 
this sorrowful time the Polish Government-in-exile, now led by Stanistaw 
Mikotajczyk, reiterated the viewpoint of General Sikorski. In a speech 
to the Polish National Council on July 27, 1943 Stanistaw Mikotajczyk 
expressed his point of view: 


In our relations with Czechoslovakia we shall aim at renewing our 
conversations on the subject of organic collaboration between our two 
countries which should become the nucleus of a wider organization 
of the whole of Central Eastern Europe. I know the difficulties that 
stand in the way of realizing this aim. I do, however, share in this 
respect the enthusiasm of our late leader General Sikorski, who 
firmly believed that the political and economic integration . . . is 
an historical necessity.1*° 


Mikotajczyk also restated Poland’s desire mot to be a party to the 
creation of a cordon sanitaire against the Soviet Union.1** In New 
York, Professor Stephen de Ropp published General Sikorski’s “Political 
creed” in memoriam. (This creed was given to M. Poliakoff.) Professor 
de Ropp describes the creed of Sikorski as follows: 


(1) New order in Europe needs the consent of the smaller nations 
It must be based on International democracy. 


(2) Democratic structure not only on rights and freedom but also on 
individual responsibilities and obligations. 
(3) The future of Poland is secure because of her community of 
identical interest with other (M.E.) nations. 

Poland will render service to this commonwealth. 


138 Jbid., p. 250. 

139 Soviet Union (U.S.S.R.), Information Bulletin, (Washington D. C., August 
24, 1943), p. 200. 

David Dallin, Russia and Postwar Europe, Op. cit., p. 189. Cites War and the 
Working Class of August, 1943, and its attack on the Middle European Union. 
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(4) Polish-German relations cease to cause difficulty —no more 
unilateral solutions. 
(5) Poland protected Russia in 1939. 

Poland refused to join anti-Soviet crusade. 


General Sikorski’s policies had the firm support of the Polish people, 
according to Professor de Ropp. Of 110 underground publications 
in occupied Poland, 62 gave unqualified support to General Sikorski, 
37 gave him full support and 11 opposed General Sikorski.1*? 
Mikotajczyk expressed the continuity of these ideas.‘*? On September 
13, 1943 the Polish Minister of Foreign Affairs, Tadeusz Romer, reiter- 
ated forcibly the need for confederation. He reiterated the fundamentality 
of the Polish-Czechoslovak agreement of January 1, 1942. It was not 
the nucleus of a cordon sanitaire, in his opinion. Romer decried the 
division of Europe into zones of influence. In his opinion, this was 
contrary to the Atlantic Charter.** 

David J. Dallin kept up his attack against the Soviet Union and its 
aims in Europe.'* 

Victor Bodson writing in New Europe (October, 1943) describes 
the status of the Balkan Union and the Czechoslovak-Polish confedera- 
tion at this point as follows: 


(a) The Central European Bloc toward which Czechoslovakia and 
Poland made a very cautious beginning two years ago; nothing has 
been heard of it since. 

(b) The Balkan Bloc with an agreement on certain principles 
between Greece and Yugoslavia, for a start. For twenty months 
a great silence has clouded all negotiations.1*® 


In similar vein Louis Lorwin wrote: 


While hailed at first as a great step forward, these declarations have 
lost much of their practical importance in recent months. The ties 
between the Czechs and the Poles were sundered by the territorial 
issues raised by Soviet Russia. Serbs and Greeks drifted apart as a 
result of Balkan political problems.'** 


142 Stephen de Ropp, “General Sikorski’s Political Creed,’ New Europe, Ill, 
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In the opinion of David J. Dallin: 


another solution of the problem could have been, for instance, a 
Polish-Czech federation, almost achieved in 1940-42 but dissolved 
again in 1943 . . . Since December, 1942, the Benes government 
has been cooler toward Poland, to which it was tied by the Treaty 
of 1940, at the same time drawing closer to Russia. When it became 
evident that Benes idea of an alliance with both these countries 
could not be realized, the Czechoslovak Government, on April 8, 
1943, resolved to agree to an alliance between Czechoslovakia and the 
Soviet Union.1*8 


In the United States, a responsible Czechoslovak intellectual stated 
the Czechoslovak position in other words: “A real federation of nations 
can only come when nations are really free and when they federate 
of their own volition . . . a small, nationally conscious and culturally 
self-developing nation is as fully a legal and cultural individuality as a 
great nation.”"*° The fallacy of the Czechoslovak position is seen in the 
third point of Fritz Kaufmann’s summation of the needs, in politics and 
economics, of the Middle European Union: 


1. No solution will be workable unless it is fully endorsed by 
the Soviet Union. 

2. Even with such an endorsement, a mere economic union of 
a few of the Central European or Balkan States offers no solution 
to the main problems of that area. 

3. A federation of politically sovereign states—which by the way 
is no federation at all from the standpoint of either political theory 
or experience—would not solve the problems of nationalities and 
national minorities, especially in the North Central area. 

4. All the states concerned, and especially the Balkan States, 
need additional protection against any urge toward military or 
economic expansion on the part of post-war Germany.1°° 


Kaufmann’s preoccupation with the problem of the U. S. S. R. is evident. 
In the same article Kaufmann, realizing that a Middle Europe dominated 
by the U. S. S. R. is an outstanding possibility, suggested that Middle 
Europe be policed by the United Nations.’** 


This suggestion was broadened by Dr. Feliks Gross, who associated 
the Middle European Union with a European Council or a United 
Nations.’? 


148 David J. Dallin, Russia and Postwar Europe, Op. cit., p. 185. 
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Fear had come into the hearts of the Middle European exiles 
in the United States and in London. Spheres of influence and protector- 
ates were very much in the order of things to come. The Soviet alliance 
with the West had, almost by definition ,destroyed the future of an 
independent Latvia, Estonia and Lithuania. Representatives of those 
nations took this issue to the press.’** The problems of the Baltic states 
and between Poland and Lithuania, became matters of public con- 
jecture."°* The Rumanian exiles began to answer Soviet allegations 
on the problem of Bessarabia. Hostility was inherent in the Russian- 
Rumanian relations regarding Bessarabia.’ The representatives of the 
exile governments as well as the self-proclaimed representatives of the 
axis satellites began to justify their nations’ actions in regard to the 
U. S. S. R. Pavel Pavel states that: 


The Rumanian people have never hated the Russian people: One proof 
of this is that, as soon as the Rumanian army had crossed the Dniester, 
the authorized representatives of the Rumanian people, Juliu Maniu 
and Constantin Bratianu (the leaders of the National Peasant and 
Liberal Parties), declared themselves constantly against further con- 
tinuation of the war.1* 


It is seen therefore, that there was a great division of the Middle 
European exiles in the face of the Soviet resurgence. It was, in the 
vernacular, “every man for himself.” Each nation began seeking unilateral 
relations with the U. S. S. R. Wtadystaw R. Malinowski, who later went 
over to the Lublin regime of Soviet sponsored Poles, discussed the bases 
for Polish-Soviet understanding. Malinowski believed that the rift 
between the two countries “may prove to be of utmost importance not 
only for Poland and for (Middle Europe), but for all of Europe and 
perhaps for all the world.”’*" Malinowski says that Poland was “granting 
all national autonomous rights and self-government, in the process of 
decentralization or internal federalization (to her (Polish) minorities).”** 
Malinowski states the Polish position in favor of a Middle European 
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Union; he cites Alexander Werth of the New York Times in explaining 
Soviet intentions: 


Mr. Werth adds that Soviet Russia will be eager to see half of Poland 
independent, provided, however, that she does not end by becoming 
the nucleus of a (Middle European) Federation . . Soviet Policy wants 
bilateral arrangements, a model is the supposed Soviet Czechoslovak 
Pact.” 


On November 25, 1943, at Atlantic City, New Jersey, Jan Kwapinski, 
the Vice Prime Minister of Poland and a leader of the Polish workers, 
reiterated the Polish official position; this now indicated the necessity 
for a U. N. framework for the Middle European Union: 


The (Middle European) Federation is necessary for peace in Europe, for 
democracy of the Central and Eastern European nations, and for 
economic reconstruction of this region. It will obviously be a 
regional system in the framework of an international organization of 
the United Nations, in view of our common interest organized only 
for peace and mutual understanding.1®© 


On November 1, 1943, the Moscow Conference issued a communique 
on Austria’s freedom.’®* It has been stated before that the issue of 
Austria’s freedom was, in the opinion of the author, used as a smoke- 
screen to obscure Polish-Soviet differences. General Julius Deutsch, 
of the Schutzbund Socialist Austrian Militia, viewed the Moscow 
Declaration as giving Austria the advice to associate with her neighbors: 


The Moscow Declaration added to the declaration of Austria’s in- 
dependence the advice that Austria should develop closer collaboration 
with its neighbor states.1®? 


This collaboration was viewed by Dr. Feliks Gross as leading to the 
inclusion of Austria in a Middle European System which he believed 
was a necessity for her survival.’®* 


Soviet opposition to the federation continued to be a subject of 
speculation.*** An influential Czechoslovak American is probably echoing 
the official Czechoslovak viewpoint when he says: 


159 Jbid.. p. 11. Malinowski cites Alexander Werth: New York Times Magazine 
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No prospective regional federation in Europe promises sufficient 
strength to create a new balance of Power. Indeed, any search for a 
new power equilibrium within Europe will lead not to security but 
to war. The final guarantee of European security can only come from 
outside—from London, Washington . . . and Moscow.1® 


By 1944, the Czechoslovak-Polish Confederation, the Middle 
European Union and the Balkan Union were as far from reality and 
actuality as intellectual exercises in political history. A complete 
summation, by President Benes, of Czechoslovak policy provides, in 
February, 1944, a fitting end to our chronological analysis. In reference to 
the problems facing the world in 1944, Benes states: 


It was further necessary to formulate in common as between the three— 
or four—principal war Allies (Great Britain, the Soviet Union, the 
United States and China), the main post-war aims of a practical 
European and world policy, as for instance: what was to happen 
to Germany, how political and economic collaboration between the 
Great Powers was to be put into effect after the war; how a future 
security system for Europe and the world was to prepared; what 
was to happen to certain small states; what was to be done about 
so-called federal plans for Central Europe; what was the Soviet Union’s 
own conception of its post-war situation; what would be the outcome 
of the Soviet-Polish dispute; what will be the Allied policy with 
regard to Japan, etc., etc.1%6 


Czechoslovak-Soviet relations were built on the following principles 
according to Dr. Benes: 


Hence, and for the reason that I had always counted upon, the participa- 
tion of the Soviets on our side in the present war—all our nego- 
tiations with other states were conducted in such a way that no differ- 
ences should arise between us and the Soviet Union.’ 


Dr. Benes reviewed Czechoslovak-Polish relations and describes his 
viewpoint as being based upon a Polish-Czechoslovak-Soviet international 
unanimity: 


In my last address to the State Council on the 12th November, 1942, 
I expressed this very emphatically in the following words, having 
in mind the joint Polish-Czechoslovak Declaration of November 
the 11th, 1940: 

I consider the present war to be the decisive historical moment for 
a definite destruction of the pan-German “Drang nach Osten” and as 
the present war has undoubtedly demonstrated, this demands the 


165 Joseph S. Roucek, “The Sociological Weakness, etc.,” Op. cit., p. 33. 
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genuine, friendly and loyal collaboration of Poland, Czechoslovakia 
and the Soviet Union. Our relation to both is one of alliance and 
friendship, and we want it always to remain such. We desire that 
after complete agreement has been reached between Poland and 
the Soviet Union, we may also have a full agreement between the three 
of us with respect to the liquidation of the imperialistic and brutal 
“Drang nach Osten.” And if we succeed in this we guarantee the 
whole future of Poland and Czechoslovakia and help the whole of 
Europe. If we do not, there will be another catastrophe, brought 
about by Germany in one form or another. I am here expressing 
only my deep and real political convictions. 

From the beginning of 1943, we began to discuss the subject in 
London with M. Bogomolov, the Soviet Ambassador, and submitted 
to him in March, 1943 the general plan of our future action.1® 


According to Dr. Benes the Soviets gave a positive answer by 
the end of April, 1943; and Benes, therefore, intended to leave for 
Moscow in the Summer of 1943. The text of the Treaty was discussed 
during September and October, 1943; and the Treaty was signed and 
ratified on December 12, 1943.**° Benes proclaimed at this time the 
Soviets’ desire in reference to Poland: “and it (USSR) desire not only 
a good and friendly relationship towards that country (Poland), but also 
full Polish-Czechoslovak friendship and collaboration.” Benes then 
goes into a reaffirmation of the Polish-Czechoslovak Declaration of 
11 November 1940, in spite of the complete failure of this Declaration. 
He states: 


Our foreign policy after the war .. . Our third essential task for the 
days to come will be to bring about . . . with the Poles and the Soviets, 
that guarantee against a German “Drang nach Osten” . . . This also 
is a means for putting into effect those principles which were em- 
bodied in the joint Polish-Czechoslovak Declaration of 11 November 
1940, and may be the main foundations for the development of further 
friendly relations with post-war Poland . . . We shall also system- 
atically strive for satisfactory collaboration in Central Europe, particul- 
arly with Austria and Rumania.!74 


Dr. Benes closed with a call for revolution in Czechoslovakia; 
and a greeting to the Slovak division which deserted the Nazis. He 
stated that decentralization would be the keynote in the future. The 
Slovak language would be stressed and economic improvement would 
be hastened in Slovakia and Carpathian Ruthenia. He closed his address 
with a reaffirmation (futile of course) of the indivisibility of the 
Carpatho-Ukraine with the Czechoslovak Republic.’"? The loss of the 

168 Jbid., pp. 21-22. 

169 [bid., p. 22. 

170 Ibid., p. 25. 


171 [bid.. p. 33. 
172 Ibid.. pp. 45-46. 
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Carpatho-Ukraine was only one of the many disappointments to come. 
The Warsaw uprising was to come; the attempt by Mikotajczyk to 
co-operate with the Lublin Communists and the Soviet Union and the 
subsequent escape of Mikotajczyk were all to come. The future held 
tragedy for Czechoslovakia. It held the death of Masaryk and the 
disillusionment of Benes and the putsch by Gottwald. 

We have seen the Blueprint, its feasibility and its urgency. We 
have seen the nuclei of the Middle European Union, the Czechoslovak- 
Polish confederation and the Balkan Union, come to nought. The 
failure was rooted in the different geographic locations of the countries 
which created different veiwpoints on foreign policy. It was rooted 
in the different political structures of the nations and in the different 
approaches to the sociological issues. It was rooted in the lack of trust 
between the nations. The Middle European Union was feasible and 
urgently needed. The underground of Europe felt this urgency; many 
responsible individuals felt it. This urgency was least felt in the council 
halls of the Great Powers where spheres of influence and zones of power 
were the watchwords. 

What could have been done at any time from 1940 to 1944 to 
influence the creation of the Middle European Union? In spite of 
the impracticality of political constructions a Federal Council could 
have been created. The author was stationed in England in 1943 and 
noticed the shoulder patches of the Polish and Czechoslovak airmen 
at the various Royal Air Force stations. Surely a unified army and air 
force could have been attempted. A Czechoslovak-Polish “Union” army 
in the U. S. S. R. might have prevented the total collapse of Polish- 
Soviet relations. A “Union” army containing freedom fighters from 
the Axis-satellites would have heartened the opposition in these satellites 
and offered an alternative political instrument to what was available 
at the crisis moment. Above all, what was truly lacking was American 
and British comprehension of the necessity of creating these instruments 
to further democratic objectives in Middle Europe. All that was given 
to Middle Europe by the United States was the assurance of free elections, 
by Great Britain—the principle of spheres of influence, and by the Soviet 
Union—occupation and enslavement. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


To the Editor : April 10, 1957 


In my review of Titus Komarnicki’s Rebirth of the Polish Republic: 
A Study in the Diplomatic History of Europe 1914-1918 which appeared 
in The Polish Review, Vol. Il, No. 4 (Autumn 1957) I discussed at some 
lengthKomarnicki’s interpretation of the origins of Article XII of the 
Armistice. I pointed out, developing the thesis of the author, that Dmowski’s 
intervention in Washington could not have been of great significance, and 
said that no trace of Dmowski’s visit to Lansing can be found in Lansing’s 
diary. 

In my recent research I came across another document which seems 
to clarify the whole matter. This is a note of Assistant Secretary William 
Phillips to Secretary of State Lansing of October 14, 1918. The note is 
kept in the National Archives in Washington, numbered 860c.00/10. 
Phillips wrote i. a.: “Mr. Dmowski came to see me this morning and pointed 
out that if the Germans carry out their plan of evacuating all occupied 
territory the position of Poland would be desperate unless Allied troops 
would come in and take the place of the German troops, who at least were 
keeping the Bolsheviks from gaining the upper hand throughout Poland.” 

The above note makes it quite clear that, first: Dmowski did not speak 
to Lansing—as he asserts in his Polityka polska i odbudowanie panstwa, p. 
341—but to Phillips; second, that he intervened at a very early date and 
without success, because on November 4, the Supreme Council decided on the 
wording of Article XII which provided for immediate German withdrawal 
to their 1914 eastern border. Had Dmowski’s intervention come between 
November 4 and November 10 when the original wording of Article XII 
was changed the question would still remain open as to whether he or the 
German Delegation were primarily responsible for the change made. Given 
the date of the Phillips note the question is no longer debatable. Dmowski’s 
intervention in Washington, despite his own belief, had no influence on 
the alteration of the terms dealing with German withdrawal from the 
Eastern front. 


Indiana University PIOTR S. WANDYCZ 





7 dni w Polsce (7 Days in Poland), a weekly published in Warsaw, con- 
tained in its issue no. 12 (55) of March 23, 1958 an on the Polish Ethno- 
gtaphical Society which is to be organized in the U.S.A. In this article I was 
involved without consulation and without my agreement. Therefore, I 
should like to state that I did not “take into my hands the initiative of organ- 
izing this Society in the U.S.A.” nor am I going to do so in the future. I am 
not an ethnologist and my interests are placed in entirely different fields 
and directions. 

I must also correct the mistaken motion that I received the degree of 
“Doctor-of-Arts” in the U.S.A—which even does not exist here. The fact 
is that I obtained the degree of “Master-of-Arts in Library Science.” My 
a ee comes from Louvain, Belgium, where I received it in 
1948. 

Bloomington, Indiana WACLAW SOROKA 
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KAZIMIERZ GRZYBOWSKI 


WORKERS’ SELF-GOVERNMENT IN POLAND A YEAR AFTER 


I 


The emergence of workers’ councils as agencies of elective self- 
government in factories was one of the visible signs of the new 
approach to the question of government by the new regime in Poland 
which, with Gomutka as its standard-bearer, came into power in 
October 1956." At the moment when the new regime was assuming 
power, the new leaders took up the call for reform. In view of the 
alarming economic situation of the country, however, the emphasis 
was on saving the country from bankruptcy. Consequently, it seemed 
natural that Gomutka’s program was full of facts and figures concerning 
the state of Polish economy, that it outlined a fairly comprehensive 
array of remedies and practical steps to improve the situation of the 
masses, and that the political and constitutional aspects of the program 
of reform were somewhat vague. He promised that he would endeavor 
to replace the faulty portions of the Polish governmental set-up and 
let matters rest at that.” The only constructive step taken immediately 
to reshape the people’s government in Poland was the Law of November 
19, 1956 on workers’ councils, recognizing them as a permanent 
feature of the administrative set-up of the factories.* 

The central idea of the law on workers’ councils may be briefly 
described as a form of economic self-government. The law of November 
1956 provides for no hierarchical control of the councils by the higher 
echelons of the governmental administrative set-up. Workers’ councils 
elected by the working crews are the managers of their factories. Their 
jurisdiction is defined in the’ laws in force and in the national economic 
plans as regards the specific tasks assigned to the enterprises. Decisions 
of the workers’ councils connected with planning (size of production, 
quality of goods, yearly budget, wages and bonuses, and disposal 
of surplus equipment) must be made with reference to those plans 
and regulations of the higher authorities who determine general 
working conditions. Another limitation of the powers of the workers’ 


1 Grzybowski, “Polish Workers’ Councils,” Journal of Central European Affairs 
XVIL (1957), pp. 272 ff. 
2Report to the Eighth Plenary Session of the Central Committee of the 
Polish United Workers’ Party, Nowe Drogi (New Roads), 1957, No. 10, pp. 21-46. 
3 Dziennik Ustaw (Journal of Laws), 51/238. 
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councils consists of those provisions which regulate the powers of the 
factory management either generally or in regard to a particular 
enterprise. 

The workers’ council has become a distinct source of authority, 
differing in origin, terms of reference, and character from the higher 
echelons of the economic administration of the country. Its representative 
character is visible, not only in the method of election, but also in the 
method of settling disputes with the executive division of the manage- 
ment and with the local trade union organization which is concerned 
with social welfare and the enforcement of labor laws. 

Public opinion in Poland attached great importance to the 
formation and functioning of the workers’ councils. It judged correctly 
that, to maintain their character, the fundamental axioms of communist 
philosophy had to be revised and the governmental set-up of the people’s 
state reorganized. Workers’ councils were, in the public mind of Poland, 
a first breach in the walls of what has become known as the ancien 
régime of communism, and its enactment of the Law on workers’ 
councils was interpreted as the starting point of reform. As late as 
November 1957, a Polish observer wrote: 

. . of special importance for factory crews was the question of the 
charters of workers’ councils, as far as specific conditions of individual 
enterprises were concerned. Various solutions to this problem were 
affected by the tendencies of the “struggle” for expansion of the 
workers’ democracy and for extension of powers assigned to individual 
enterprises over and above the text of the law and the will of the 
legislator as expressed in it.* 


4A Wrysokinski, “Aktualne zagadnienia rad robotniczych” (Current Problems 
of Workers’ Councils), Przegigd zagadnien socjalnych (Review of Social 
Problems), Nov. 1957, p. 6. 

In the minds of many, the workers’ councils were the first step in the 
liquidation of bureaucratic rule in Poland. One of the Polish critics of the past 
described the communist bureaucracy in terms highly reminiscent of those of the 
Yugoslav Djilas as: 

“. . . . a special class of people in leading positions, very often without 
appropriate qualifications, whose personal welfare and social positions were 
closely linked with the regime. They were hostile to the idea that socialist con- 
struction is possible without an enormous administrative apparatus, innumerable 
instructions, balance sheets . . .” (Jerzy Mayzel, “Rady robotnicze w przedsiebiorstwach 
pafstwowych (Workers’ Councils in State Enterprises), Przegled ustawodawstwa 
gospodarczego (Review of Economic Legislation), 1956, p. 455). 

Almost a year later, another appraisal of conditions in which workers’ councils 
made their appearance contained the following statement: 

“The creation of workers’ councils was, in our social life, an event of crucial 
importance for the development of our economy. Workers’ councils are a reaction 


of the working masses against bureaucracy, waste, and inadequate exploitation of the 


capabilities and forces of the nation. They came into existence at the moment when 
trade unions, the mass organization of the working class, because of their 
mismanagement by the Party, had largely lost their authority and were unable 
to play their role properly.” (Michalina Tatark6wna-Majkowska and Zdzislaw 
Grzelak, “ Niektére problemy rad robotniczych” (Some Problems of Workers’ 
Councils), Nowe Drogi, 1957, No. 7, pp. 34-35). 
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This short statement summarized a debate involving an entire 
system of plans and ideas, including the reorganization of the govern- 
mental set-up; the distribution of functions among the three hierarchies 
(party, administration, and economic management) to replace the 
monolithic, absolutistic state of the Soviet type; the revision and reform 
of property relations; and the re-establishment of democratic liberties, 
including freedom of opinion. In short, the rule of law and the self- 
government of social organizations were to be made possible, even 
indispensable, in the new system of economic management.® 


II 


At the moment the workers’ councils were being born, their 
immediate effect on Polish factories was formulated in the slogan, 
“Down with the triangle!” The triangle was the nickname for the 
three centers of decision at factory level; the manager, party boss, and 
chairman of the shop committee, who run the factory and all aspects 
of factory life. Within the framework of central regimentation, the 
triangle was concerned with discipline and pressing the factory crew 
to greater effort. There was no separation of functions; party and trade 
union locals were concerned with matters properly belonging to the 
administration: personnel, production, management, and administrative 
questions. 

It was the general belief that the creation of workers’ councils 
would eliminate the interference of the party and the shop committees in 
the managerial business of factories, that the party would limit its 
activities to genuinely political matters, that trade-unions would stick 
to the defense of workers’ rights, and that workers’ councils would assume 
responsibility for running the factories.® 

This view, since it was backed by powerful forces in the factories 
and had a wide appeal to the general public, was, for a time, not con- 
tested from the center, which was divided and ideologically inarticulate 
as a result of the struggle for power. 

By the middle of 1957, however, the new leadership had established 
its line, and the Central Committee had passed a resolution recommending 
a more efficient integration of workers’ councils with the govern- 
mental mechanism of Poland. An extensive explanation of the new 
course was given by Gomutka, the first secretary of the Party, in his 

5 See Grzybowski, “Polish Workers’ Councils,” op. cit., pp. 283 ff. 

6R. Fidelski, O Radach Robotniczych (Workers’ Councils), Warsaw, 1956, 


pp. 15-17. See also Grzybowski, “Trade Unions in Communist Poland,” Problems 
of Communism, V, No. 5, pp. 15-16. 
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report to the Ninth Plenary Session of the Central Committee in 
July 1957. There was, as he explained, a fundamental incompatibility 
between the operation of central governmental agencies and the 
workers’ self-government in charge of all aspects of the national 
economy: 


Extended upward in all branches of national economy, workers’ councils 
would need some supreme authority. Would this authority be the govern- 
ment itself? The government cannot be a supreme authority for 
social organizations such as workers’ councils. The alternative, therefore, 
would be to create a new body, either through direct or indirect 
elections. And thus we realize that this concept leads us astray. It 
appears that the government must cease to concern itself with the 
national economy and it then becomes unnecessary because there is 
another central body . . . which has taken over the management 
of the national economy of the country. And, in order to do this, the 
second body must take over from the government the central planning, 
management of banks, procurement, distribution, etc. In other words, 
it must take over all governmental powers. The government is 
{in such a situation} superfluous... . . ts 


The first secretary endeavored to de-emphasize the importance 
of the workers’ councils. According to him they were conceived as 
“a corrective of the bureaucratization of the government administrative 
machinery which in the past could and did serve the laboring masses 
as a channel for the exercise of the people’s power.” Workers’ councils 
represent only one, not necessarily indispensable, link in the chain 
of institutions of the proletarian dictatorship “workers’ democracy in 
the management of the industrial branch.” 

Gomutka rejected wider implications of workers’ self-government 
in the management of factories, in particular the idea that workers’ 
councils might lead to the reshaping of property relations, in the sense 
that national enterprises would become the property of workers employed 
in them, since this would tend to re-establish the free market and lead 
to the revival of capitalism. He also objected to transferring factories 
and other enterprises to the workers, as this would destroy the principle 
of central planning of the national economy. Workers’ ownership 
of individual enterprises would jeopardize planned investment because, 
as he stated: 


. investments would also be governed by the market, only with 
worse results. A capitalist may divert an important part of his profits 
for investment, because even a small part of the income which he 
may use to satisfy his needs would assure him a standard of living 
to meet his desires. Workers, however, collective owners of a factory, 





7 Nowe Drogi, 1957, No. 6, pp. 11-12. 
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having a relatively low living standard, would always tend to raise 
their standard of living at the expense of investment.® 


In other words, Poland has remained, in spite of some corrections 
in its mechanism, a Soviet-type state with a monolithic governmental 
set-up. Consequently, it was necessary to integrate workers’ councils 
with the rest of the governmental organization. In this respect, 
Gomutka offered two channels of control. 

In the first place, workers’ councils must be linked to the trade- 
unions which, under the new leadership, have continued in their basic 
functions and are a part of the government set-up. Although admitting 
that the failure of the trade-unions under the old regime made the 
workers’ councils necessary, Gomutka stated that the trade-unions should 
remain the more important of the two and should control the workers’ 
councils. Specifically, he proposed two measures which would tie the 
councils to the trade-unions: 1) disputes between workers’ councils and 
higher economic agencies should be settled by arbitration boards composed 
of representatives of the trade-unions and of the higher echelons of the 
state economic administration; and 2) the trade-unions should be en- 
trusted with the general guidance of the councils. 

The Party, as the other channel, would be concerned mainly with 
the proper composition of the workers’ councils and thus assure their 
adherence to the current policies of the state. According to Gomutka, 
workers’ councils should be proletarian in composition and socialist in 
action. He warned against a direct impressment of the members of the 
workers’ councils by the Party but stated that Party organizations in 
factories and enterprises should be actively interested in their composition 
and control them through Party members elected as their members: 


Party organizations should provide political leadership in the work of the 
councils through a systematic consultation with and instruction 
of the Party members in the workers’ councils, and should avoid 
ordering them about directly and exercising control through administra- 
tive methods. Party members in the councils should form a Party cell, 
with which the leadership of the Party should systematically cooperate.® 


In practice, this appeal was understood to be an authorization to 
interfere with the business and composition of the workers’ councils. The 
Party press changed emphasis, and unqualified support of the idea and 
achievements of the workers’ councils and workers’ democracy was 
replaced by support of close cooperation of factory Party committees 
with workers’ councils. 


8 Nowe Drogi, 1957, No. 6, pp. 10-11. 
® Nowe Drogi, 1957, No. 6, pp. 17-18. 
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It has been stated that where the Party organization is working well 
the workers’ council also expands its activity. Rivalry and disputes 
between workers’ councils and Party organizations adversely affect 
the economy of the enterprise. In this connection, the duties of 
the Party cells in workers’ councils are of great significance . . . It is 
necessary tO organize courses of basic economics for the worker- 
members of workers’ councils . . . it is also necessary to recall from the 
councils those members who have failed in their duties. . . 1° : 


III 


It was obvious from the beginning that the law on workers’ 
councils did not provide for all the contigencies resulting from the 
varied and intimate relations between workers’ councils in charge 
of individual enterprises and higher economic administrations of the 
several branches of national industries. The law provided for the 
solution of disputes and controversies between workers’ councils 
and managers of their enterprises but made no provision for similar 
conflicts between the representations of factory crews and policy makers 
of enterprises and their superiors. 

In the eyes of enthusiasts of the new order, this was not merely 
an oversight. The absence of a clearly defined hierarchical subordination 
and of a line of command between the new forms of workers’ democracy 
and the centralized economic administration was understood to mean 
that real self-government with its realm of original jurisdiction had 
been created, and that cooperation between various enterprises and 
between enterprises and the government itself would be placed on a 
contractual basis. Some saw in this development a chance for the 
revival of civil law in lieu of administrative rule.” 

Some time after the law on workers’ councils came into force, the 
councils of enterprises, including the chairmen of workers’ councils 
and factory managers, under the chairmanship of the director of central 
industrial administration, were created to provide an unofficial, business- 
like platform for solving difficulties and controversies between various 
levels of economic management. It lacked governmental powers, and 
its method of operation was through bargaining and conciliation.’ 

This system of operation of governmental enterprises could not be 
maintained after the highest centers of authority declared themselves 
in favor of the old order of things. 

The resolution of the Ninth Plenary Session of the Central 
Committee of the Party followed the line suggested by the first secretary 


10 Trybuna Ludu, Sept. 27, 1957. 
11 Cf. Grzybowski, “Polish Workers’ Councils,” cited above. 
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and instructed that “. . . arbitration commissions with the participation 
of the trade unions be created for the task of settling disputes between 
the workers’ councils and the economic administration.”!* Some time 
later, on July 29, 1957, the Council of Ministers passed Resolution 
No. 279 (MP No. 65/398), which established such arbitration 
commissions. 

According to this resolution, each industrial branch with enter- 
prises run by workers’ councils shall establish a commission with jurisdic- 
tion to decide disputes regarding the powers of the management of in- 
dividual enterprises and those of higher economic administrations, or 
arising from the imposition of new tasks on a given enterprise if they 
would affect its returns (no provision was made to offset the adverse 
effect), and, finally, in case a higher administration rejects changes 
in the indices of a plan proposed by a workers’ council for the achieve- 
ment of better economic results. In addition, an arbitration commission 
shall decide disputes submitted to it jointly by a workers’ council and 
the higher authorities of the economic administration. 

The minister in charge of a given branch of industry appoints 
a panel of umpires and the chairman of an arbitration commission, 
who administers the business of the commission. The chairman is 
appointed after consultation with the supreme authorities of thé trade 
union for that particular industrial branch, while the umpires must be 
appointed jointly by the minister and the trade union. 

Disputes are decided by a commission consisting of three members, 
including an arbiter delegated by each interested party and an umpire 
agreed upon by the arbiters. The chairman of the commission has the 
power to select an arbiter if one of the parties fails to appoint one, 
or an umpire if they cannot agree on one. He may also decide that, 
because of the nature of the case, it should be handled by an enlarged 
commission of five members. In this case, two more members are 
selected from the list of umpires, either as agreed upon by the parties 
or, failing this, as selected by the chairman. The enlarged commission 
reviews the decisions of the arbitration commission if the minister 
concerned, or, in the case of a local enterprise, a local national council 
refuses to confirm its decision. The workers’ councils have no right of 
appeal.** 


21 Wysokinski, op. cit., p. 6. 
13 [bid, 


14 Instruction of the Chairman of the Council of Ministers of September 1, 
1957 on the rules of the arbitration commission (MP 74/449). 
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IV 


The process of decentralization of governmental powers at the 
end of 1956 had repercussions in the trade-unions. The enlarged 
plenary session of the Central Board of Trade Unions, held at about 
the time workers’ councils were coming into being, declared the principle 
of the independence of the trade-union movement. This was understood 
to mean that the trade-union should cease to be an agency for the 
enforcement of government policy and should instead follow its 
own line in the discharge of primary obligations. 

The process of integrating workers’ councils into the economic 
administration involved restoring the trade-unions to the position of 
power which they had held before their decline caused by the events 
of 1956. Trade-unions, which have monopolized the representation 
of workers’ interests on the ministerial level, were given the role 
of arbitrator in the settlement of disputes involving workers’ councils 
and were charged with the guidance and instruction of workers’ councils 
at the factory level. 

Gomutka’s appeal for trade-union assistance to workers’ self- 
government ended the trade-union policy of disinterestedness in man- 
agerial functions and the concentration on workers’ rights, social welfare, 
and enforcement of the labor law. Following the Ninth Plenary 
Session, the chairman of the Central Board of Trade-Unions called 
for greater concern on the part of trade-unions with the aspects of 
production and stimulation of factory crew initiative for the improve- 
ment of managerial and production operations in their factories. 

Despite the fact that workers’ councils were conceived as collective 
managers of factories, the chairman of the Central Board stated that the 
role of the local trade union organizations would be to assist in ovet- 
coming difficulties in cooperation between workers’ councils and factory 
management. This makes no sense if the reins of power are in the 
hands of the council and it may suggest that opposition to the workers’ 
rule in factories is still rampant in the ranks of the managerial staff, which 
provides local trade-union organizations with an opportunity to regain 
some lost ground at the factory level.’ 

It appears, however, that this form of hierarchical control was 
not considered satisfactory. It was necessary to supplement it with some 
methed of local supervision. 

It was only logical that guidance by trade-unions should result 
in the concern that the proper type of people should be elected to workers’ 
councils in order to permit smoother co-operation between the representa- 


15 Ignacy Loga-Sowifski, “Po IX Plenum” (After the IXth Plenum), Prze- 
glad Zwigzkowy (Trade Union Review), June 1957, p. 3. 
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tives of the workers’ interests, the workers’ council, and the local trade- 
union organization. A new trend to terminate the isolation of trade-unions 
from workers’ councils is observable in the trade-union movement. An 
editorial in the trade-union periodical called for action from local organ- 
izations to prevent the election of undesirable elements to workers’ 
councils and for constant concern by factory crews with the effective 
control of the workers’ council in office. Pointing out mistakes and 
calling workers’ meetings in order to discuss the activities of the councils 
are some of the forms suggested by the paper. Moreover, 


Should there arise a necessity to recall individual members of the 
council or to suspend a council in toto, then the local trade union organ- 
ization should present the question to the factory crew at the 
meeting and, not interfering with the independence of the workers’ 
council, exercise its function of social control in the name of and 
for the good of the crew. It is certain that this form of internal 
social control is indispensable for, unlike the organization of the 
Party, trade union, and factory management, workers’ councils have 
no superiors controlling their actions and correcting their mistakes 
and irregularities.1® 


This policy was recommended in spite of the fact that it is axiomatic 
even in the highest circles of the Party that workers’ councils came into 
being as reaction to the policies of the trade-unions, which failed as 
defenders of the workers’ interests. There is some doubt whether 
the situation has changed so drastically that the prestige of the trade 
unions has been restored to the degree that they might organize worker 
crews for common action. There is no doubt, however, that there is 
enough feeling of rivalry between the two centers representing the 
workers’ interests, the workers’ councils and the shop committees, 
to find local trade-union leaders willing to try a comeback. In a case 
reported in the Party paper, a shop committee, organized in a factory 
with about 1,000 workers, organized a recall vote at a general crew 
meeting in which only some 70 workers participated and removed 
undesirable members of the local workers’ council. This was obviously 
illegal. The local Party committee used this as an opportunity to 
intervene and it organized new elections of the entire workers’ council, 
though there was obviously no need for this, since the recall action 
failed." 

This perhaps somewhat extreme example of the revival of old 
methods is illustrative of tendencies which face the workers’ self-govern- 
ment and of the interpretation which Party and trade-union authorities 
are inclined to give to appeals from the highest Party and trade-union 


es Przeglad Zwigzkowy, December 1957, pp. 16-17. 
17 Trybuna Ludu, September 27, 1957. 
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circles to end hostility and opposition to the new workers’ representation 
and to replace the principle of separate spheres of action by cooperation 
and, if possible, by infiltration.” 


Vv 


The Law of November 19, 1956 endeavored to assure the predomin- 
ance of the proletarian element in workers’ councils. It distinguished 
between managerial and administrative personnel in the factories and 
the rank and file of factory crews. It recommended that the first category 
of employees should not exceed one third of the workers’ council, and 
that two thirds of the councilmen should be workers on the bench. 

In practice, however, these proportions were not kept and, according 
to Gomutka’s report to the Tenth Plenary Session of the Central 
Committee in October 1957, 75,000 members of the workers’ councils 
elected in 4,316 enterprises included only 45,000 workers, while the 
rest, far more than the statutory one third, were factory administrators and 
technical personnel.’® 

But even these numbers do not tell the whole story. As one of 
the Polish dailies wrote: 


In workers’ councils, and particularly in their presidiums, the lead- 
ing and decisive role belongs to the technical and scientific personnel, 
while workers are a less active group. . . . This has its reasons, in 
particular as regards large enterprises with complicated production 
processes. . . . To participate in the management of such working 
establishments, it is necessary to have a well-founded professional 
background and knowledge of many economic problems. . . . ?° 


The eagerness with which technical and administrative personnel 
welcomed the workers’ councils came primarily from the fact that the 
shortcomings of the centralized system of economic administration 
oppressed them no less than the rank and file of factory crews. The 
creation of a local center of authority would permit more realistic 
planning, greater attention to the needs of personnel, and greater possibil- 
ities to develop local initiative. The third congress of the technical and 
engineering professions, held at the beginning of 1957, called for 


18 Wysokinski, op. cit. 9-10 and Loga-Sowifski “Po IX Plenum,” op. cit., 


pp. 2-3. 
19 SJowo Powszechne (Universal Word), Oct. 10, 1957. In individual enter- 
prises the technical and professional personnel have an absolute majority on their 
councils. Przeglgd Zwigzkowy 1957, No. 7, pp. 9-10. See also R. Fidelski, “O 
eksperymentach gospodarczych” (Economic Experiments), Nowe Drogi, 1957, No. 
12, p. 110. 

20 Slowo Powszechne, Oct. 10, 1957. See also Glos Pracy (Voice of Labor), 
Oct. 18, 1957. 
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vigorous support of the workers’ councils as representing, in the socialist 
economic order in Poland, the only practical alternative to the bureaucratic 
rule of the center.” 

The press, however, continues to draw attention to the dangers 
inherent in this situation. The predominance of non-workers in the 
workers’ councils leads to their alienation from the rank and file of the 
factory crews. While efficiency may increase, the main goal of the 
institution (to tie workers more closely to their factories and arouse 
their interests in their operations and thus combat apathy, thieving, 
absenteeism, and hostility to the regime) may not be achieved. It 
was observed that in some of the factories where the engineering 
personnel and the bureaucrats have the upper hand, the workers have the 
same attitude toward the workers’ councils as the management itself. In 
addition, bureaucrats entrenched in the workers’ councils are prone to 
make decisions without seeking the workers’ opinion. This is particularly 
evident where the sharing out of additional profit is concerned. Here 
the interests of the lower paid workers and those of the better salaried 
personnel clash. Contrary to the wishes of the majority, the workers’ 
councils, on the whole, distribute the additional sums in proportion 
to the recipients regular pay and not an equal amount to each member 
of the labor force.” 


VI 


The list of achievements of workers’ councils is quite impressive, 
despite the fact that in many factories they have taken over the manage- 
ment under adverse conditions. Many of the enterprises were in financial 
difficulties and practically bankrupt. Their not too prosperous condition. 
was further affected by the take-over process of the workers’ councils 
which sometime assumed a violent form, involving the forcible removal 
of administration heads, which was contrary to an orderly transfer 
of business and had an adverse effect on the commencement under a 
new management. In addition, the opposition of che higher echelons 
of the economic administration to the very idea of the workers’ participa- 
tion in the management of their factories and the general difficult 
economic situation of the country added to the difficulties faced by the 
workers’ councils. 

Moreover, workers’ councils began under the old legal set-up, 
} ~~ 21 Czarnowski, J. W. “Inteligencja techniczna a rady robotnicze” (The Technical 
Intelligentsia and the Workers’ Councils), Przeglgd Zwigzkowy, No. 6, 1957, pp. 
7-8 Cf. “Jak gospodaruje sie w KZWME,” Przeglad Zwigzkowy, 1957, No. 6, p. 9. 


22M. Borowska and J. Balcerek, “Samorzad i zatoga” (Self government 
and Factory Crew), Zycie Warszawy (Life of Warsaw), Oct. 19, 1957. 
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with consequent confusion as to the jurisdiction of various agencies 
in charge of the economic affairs of the country. It was some time 
before the bureaucrats in the central agencies acquiesced in the serious 
reduction of their powers and the legal situation of the set-up in the 
factories was somewhat clarified.”* 

In spite of these adversities, however, the workers’ councils were 
able too boost, at least initially, the morale of factory crews, reduce 
absenteeism, raise the output and quality of goods, and exploit local 
possibilities for sideline productions. With new power to dispose of 
welfare funds from the increased profits of individual factories, workers’ 
councils were able to invest considerable sums of money in factory 
welfare projects, including even ambitious housing projects for workers.”* 

There is as yet no answer to the question of the degree to which 
workers’ councils will be able to improve the economic position of their 
crews. There are indications, however, that success seems assured even 
here. According to partial reports, in Silesia, where the movement 
took firm root, 26 per cent of the factories paid an extra month’s wages 
and 45.2 per cent, an extra half month’s wages to each worker in 


1957. 
The distribution of these additional profits presents the greatest 


23“O radach robotniczych, ich dziatalnosci i perspektywach” (Workers’ Councils, 
Their Activity and Prospects), Nowe Drogi, 1957, No. 4, pp. 10-11. : 

Z “dziatalnoSci rad robotniczych” (Activities of the Workers’ Councils): 
“Workers’ councils . . . encountered considerable difficulties in the old system 
of administration, which is still controlled by the old regulations . . . very often 
opposed to the new powers of the enterprises, which seriously hamper the independent 
decision making in factories . . .” Nowe Drogi, 1957, No. 6, p. 127. 

The condition of some of the most important factories in Poland in 1956 is 
illustrated by the official report on one of the largest enterprises built in the 
course of the Six-Year Plan, the automobile factory in Zeraf which employs thirty 
thousand workers and was one of the first to establish a workers’ council. 

Construction of Zeran cost one billion zlotys. It began as a plant to make the 
Polish version of the Fiat, which was manufactured in Poland before World War II 
and was found economical and suitable for Polish conditions. With some of the 
buildings finished, tools imported from Italy and installed, and the factory’s power 
plant already in operation, plans were changed to make a Soviet automobile, and the 
rest of the factory was finished according to Soviet plans. As a result, the factory 
is a combination of two types of equipment and its operation is costly and wasteful, 
particularly in the use of power. In addition, the Soviet model, which is produced 
at an uneconomical cost, proved to be an old, quite unattractive car model with a high 
gasoline consumption. In 1956, the factory operated at a loss of some 200,000,000 
zlotys (one fifth of the cost of construction). However, already, in the first quarter 
of 1957, the deficit has been wiped out and some profit achieved. (Report of the 
Zeran Workers’ Council to the conference of the Workers’ Councils of the 
Warsaw region, Nowe Drogi, 1957, No. 8, pp. 22-24). 

24 Gomutka’s report to the Tenth Plenary Session of the Central Committee, 
Gtos Pracy, Oct. 18, 1957. Cf. Trybuna Ludu, Sept. 27, 1957 

25 Slowo Powszechne, Oct. 10, 1957. See also Jadwiga Lorens, Gtos Pracy, 
Sept. 26, 1957. Cf. Tatarkéwna-Majkowska and Grzelak, “Niektére problemy 
Rad Ribotniczych” (Some Problems of Workers’ Councils), Nowe Drogi, 1957, 
No. ear ff. and “Z dziatalnogci Rad Robotniczych,” Nowe Drogi, 1957, No. 6, 
pp. 1 5 
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danger for the development and stabilization of the councils, since the 
conflict of interests between lower paid manual workers and professional 
and administrative personnel may disrupt their efficient operation. 

Now that the workers’ standard of living and the condition of Polish 
factories are discussed with greater frankness, it is known that, even 
before the establishment of workers’ councils, the regime was actively 
considering reforms in the management of industries through the delega- 
tion of greater powers of decision to certain factories, which were put 
under technical-economic councils with the factory managers as their 
executives. The main purpose of the reform, which was introduced 
as an experiment in 45 factories, was to increase their efficiency. Greater 
powers given to the management of experimental factories were combined 
with greater incentives for the crews. The surplus profit, up to the 
amount of one month’s salary per year, was to go to the employees in 
addition to a considerable sum devoted to factory welfare projects. Later, 
workers’ councils took the place of technical-economic councils in the 
experimenting factories, but the change was in name rather than in 
composition, since the factory crews felt that experts would be able 
to use the increased powers to the best advantage for the enterprise.*® 

In the over-all situation of Polish industries under the workers’ 
self-government, the experimenting industries represent a bright spot 
in terms of efficiency, increased productivity, and economy of materials 
and labor. Dealing with customers directly, many of them were able 
to establish contact with consumers, meet their needs and increase 
sales. Without exception, there was more progress and a greater in- 
crease in out of goods in the experimenting enterprises than in the 
rest of the Polish industries.”” 

Generally speaking, the principle of delegation of greater powers 
to local factory management was vindicated. At present, less than 
half (4,316) of the 10,800 governmental enterprises eligible to elect 
their workers’ councils have introduced workers’ self-government, while 
45 factories are in the experimenting category. The best results were 
achieved by the enterprises with active factory crews and workers’ 
councils, while those under the old system of individual managers were 
least successful.”* 


VII 


At present, Polish public life is going through a process of readjust- 


ment on an enormous scale. A deputy to the Sejm and a member of the 


26 Cf. Fidelski, op. cit., Nowe Drogs, 1957, No. 12, pp. 109-110. 
27 Ibid., p. 120. 
28 Ibid., pp. 110 ff. 
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Central Committee of the Party characterized this process in the 
following terms: 


Self-governing territorial corporations, free professional organiza- 
tions, traditional cooperatives, scientific associations . . . all that which 
is the result of human needs and of initiative . . . all this, despotism 
endeavors to unify under a centralized control. Sometimes it endeavors 
to destroy it and put in its place a new, artificially conceived form 
which may seem more logical but is, nevertheless, bereft of content 
and vital force . .. among the mistakes which we have committed in the 
past, some were in that province. The result of the artificial, imposed 
from-above organization of society is its virtual atomization .. . 
we have recognized the truth that a strong central, though controlled, 
government may direct an artitulate rather than an atomized 
society. Only such an articulate society may produce enough 
jnitiative, inventiveness, sense of responsibility, and good sense . . . 
to improve economic conditions and build socialism. The characteristic 
feature of our form of socialist construction is that of self-governing 
organizations and unions expressive of their interests, needs, and 
aspirations are reviving, emerging, or assuming greater responsibility.*® 


In the process of readjustment which, in Poland, became indispens- 
able as the Soviet-type state ground itself to a standstill and national 
economy faced the danger of bankruptcy, the workers’ councils, through 
their central position in the new regime, provided a catalyzing agent 
and demonstrated visibly the degree of self-government which has re- 
turned to the trade-unions, the Party, and the economic life. Insofar as 
the rule by bureaucracy is being eliminated, a vast area of economic 
administration is being released to be taken over by the new creation, 
and the genuineness of the workers’ self-government in factories and 
government enterprises will be also the measure of the genuineness 
of the readjustment in the trade-unions and in the Party and their 
return to methods of action proper to their character.*° 

The year 1957 was a formative period in the life of the workers’ 
councils. It was also a period of experimentation. While it seems that 
the press and public opinion have abandoned the line that their 
emergence initiated the era of basic reforms of the governmental 
set-up in Poland, they have not ceased to support the demand for a 
gradual expansion of their powers, and for the transformation of the 
economic management on the lowest level. After Gomutka’s reaffirmation 
that the peoples’ state should retain its basic form and that the workers’ 
councils should be fitted into its framework, the press remained silent 
on the subject of the workers’ councils. The first anniversary of the 


29 Hochfeld, as quoted in Prawo 4 Zycie (Law and Life), Dec. 22, 1957. 
30 Jbid., pp. 110 ff 
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Polish October, however, again turned the attention of the public in their 
direction. 

There is now less concern with the success of the councils from a 
purely economic point of view. The main criterion of the success of 
the council, in the eyes of many, is their genuinely popular and re- 
presentative character. Hence, there is concern over the predominance 
of professionals and administrators in workers’ councils and their 
presidiums.** Others follow the line that the present scope of activity 
and powers accorded the new regime in the factories is inadequate if 
real self-government is to be achieved and local initiative, demonstrated.” 

Polish analysts of industrial labor relations in the past year indicated 
various areas where friction and conflict might develop, such as between 
local and national interests; struggle for influence and power among 
the trade unions, party organizations, and workers’ councils; and between 
the representative element on the workers’ council and the managerial 
set-up of the enterprise. All these conflicts may jeopardize the efficiency 
and the very purpose of the workers’ councils. Analysts have failed, 
however, to point out the greatest and most important obstacle to the 
success of the new regime in the factories: the unwillingness of the 
workers to accept responsibility and leadership in the practical realization 
of the new order in factories. 

Statistics on the distribution of workers’ councils seem to indicate that 
they have taken root in the industries with larger enterprises more 
readily than in others. Larger enterprises are found in light industry, 
with 85 per cent of its factories under workers’ councils; chemical 
with 80 per cent; heavy industry, 83 per cent; construction, 90 per 
cent; and building materials, 80 per cent.** This might indicate that, 
in larger factories workers are better able to preserve their independence 
and that such factories are in greater need of worker representation 
at the management level. In a large organization such as a modern 
factory, human relations must necessarily become stereotyped, and the 
presence of men from the factory bench would contribute to the 
betterment of worker-management relations. 

It is impossible, however, to overlook the fact that, even in 
enterprises with workers’ councils, factory crews are not interested in 
their operation, and workers, as such, are not too anxious to be elected 
to the councils. The free workers’ vote sends engineers, economists, and 
<n administrators to the councils. Complaints are also heard that 








31 Cf. Borowska and Balcerek, Zycie Warszawy, Oct. 16, 1957, op. cit. 

32 Marian Blazejczyk, “Jestem za stopniowym rozszerzaniem uprawnien” (I Am 
in Favor of Gradual Extension of Rights), Gtos Pracy, No. 36, Jerzy Broszkiewicz, 
“Jeszcze o ktopotach demokracji,” (More about the Troubles of Democracy), 
Praegied Kulturalny (Cultural Review), No. 37, and Wysokinski, op. cit., p. 12. 

33 Slowo Powszechne, Oct. 10, 1957. 
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it is difficult for workers’ councils to maintain contact with factory 
crews, that their members are not interested in the program of business 
in the workers’ councils, and that efforts to interest them have had little 
effect. 

There is very little evidence of change in the government workers’ 
attitude toward their factories or of the emergence among them of a 
proprietary interest in the operation of their factories. There are alarming 
signs of widespread disillusionment and apathy resulting in absenteeism, 
theft of factory property, and an indifferent attitude toward work. 
Obviously, for a considerable number of workers the new regime in 
the factories has raised no hope for better times after the present lean 
days.** 

The general apathy of factory crews is an obvious danger for 
workers’ councils. They work in isolation, exposed to pressures by 
the Party and trade-union locals in the factory, and they lack support in 
their effort to maintain their independence from the higher echelons of 
the economic administration. 

An analysis of the causes of this state of mind in Polish workers 
is beyond the scope of this paper. However, it is easy to recognize some 
of the most important forces which have reduced the working class 
to political apathy, apart from the violent outbursts born of desperation, 
of which the Poznan uprising was an outstanding example. They 
are erosive influences of the totalitarian regime, which cultivates no virtues 
but blind obedience; the dilution of industrial labor by the influx 
of the peasant proletariat into cities; and disillusionment with the 
peoples’ state, which has been preserved in its main outline. All of these 
elements have contributed considerably to the present state of affairs 
in Polish industries. But, quite apart from all the reasons why workers’ 
self-government has failed to develop into a spontaneous movement, 
there seems to be some institutional incompatibility between workers’ 
interests and the role they were called on to play in workers’ councils, 
Workers’ councils have been active in Poland, Hungary, and Czechoslo- 
vakia in moments of crisis. They have, particularly in Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia, been responsible for the preservation of factories which were 
threatened by German destruction or Soviet looting when the Soviet 
Army rolled westward in the last months of the war.*° They came into 
existence in Poland and Hungary as an expression of the revolutionary 
movement. But they have failed as an agency of government, just as 


347, doSwiadczen zerahskiego samorzadu” (From the Experiences of the 
Zerah Plant Self-Government), Nowe Drogi. 1957, No. 8 p. 23. Tatark6wna-Maj- 
kowska, Grzelak, op. cit., p. 38. “Z dziatalnofci rad robotniczych,’ Nowe Drogi, 
1957, No. 6, pp. 121 ff. 

35 Fidelski, O Radach Robotniczych, pp. 8-9. Grzybowski, Evolution of the 
Polish Labor Law, p. 83. 
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trade-union organizations lost contact with the workers the moment 
they took over administrative duties and the support of government 
policies. 

Local self-government, which, in modern times, is the exercise 
of power nearest to direct democracy, must operate on the basis of 
issues clearly understandable to the members of the community. The 
management of a great factory involves decisions on technical questions 
which require expert knowledge and which are hardly suitable as a 
platform for a popular choice and decision. Even those factory crews 
which are anxious to co-operate can do nothing more than send tech- 
nicians to the workers’ councils. This power alone is not likely to arouse 
the workers’ enthusiasm and breed loyalty to their factories. Above 
all, practically everyone understands that the workers’ council was a con- 
cession to substitute for a living wage and for citizens’ rights and 
freedoms. 

The situation in the workers’ councils is a reflection of the general 
mood of the country. The present regime rests on the quicksands of 
general indifference; it is supported by the negative opposition of 
society to what was in the past, a society which is unenthusiastic about 
its present rulers and their policies. Lack of political confidence is perhaps 
the Poles’ strongest weapon in their struggle for liberty. 


A POSTSCRIPT 


It appears now that neither Gomutka’s exhortations nor direct 
action at the factory level were able to establish an effective leadership 
of the councils by the Party or the trade-union locals. As the chairman 
of the Central Board of Trade Unions admitted, in many factories the 
workers’ councils resisted the invasion of their territory and successfully 
defended their independence. The situation was unclear and as the prestige 
of authority further declined the workers were prone to take action 
outside the trade unions channels. Again at the beginning of 1958 
a number of factories were affected by the demonstration strikes, which 
once more pointed up the fact that workers would not accept the leader- 
ship of the official bodies. 
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In this situation Gomutka intervened and, speaking for the 
Central Committee of the Party at the Fourth Congress of Trade Unions 
(middle of April 1958), dealt a final blow to workers’ self-government 
in factories. Workers’ councils, trade union locals, and party committees 
as from now, united in a workers’ conference, shall decide jointly the most 
important issues affecting the management of government enterprises, 
substituting primarily for the general meeting of the factory crew. Their 
chairmen shall conduct factory business between the meetings of the 
conference, and it shall be their business to speak to the workers in the 
name of the factory management. 
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JOZEF DOLINA 


POLAND’S FOREIGN TRADE AND RELATED ECONOMIC 
TREATIES AND AGREEMENTS, 1945-1955“ 


Part II 1950-1955 


A. Soviet Bloc Countries 


SOVIET UNION 


19. January 25, 1950. Protocol on reciprocal deliveries in 1950. It 
provides for an increase of turnover by 34% in relation to 1949, (or to the 
amount of about $320,000.000). Soviet deliveries: iron, manganese 
chrome ores; cotton; motor cars; tractors; agricultural and printing machines; 
petroleum products; chemicals; foodstuffs. 

Poland's deliveries: coal; rolling stock; iron and non-ferrous metals; 
textile manufactures; sugar. 


20. June 29, 1950. a). Agreement on reciprocal deliveries in the 
years 1953 - 1958; 

b) Agreement on investment deliveries to Poland in 1951-1958; 

c) Protocol on widening of the exchange of goods in 1951-1952 
and increasing of the turnover by 35 per cent as compared with the 
provision of the trade agreement of January 26, 1948. 

In the framework of these new agreements, the average turnovers 
in the years 1951-1958 were to surpass by more than 60% the early 
average for 1948-1950 (probably $200,000,000), and the U.S.S.R.’s invest- 
ment deliveries were to represent 40% of the total Soviet exports to Poland. 
To cover partially these deliveries the Soviet Union granted Poland a new 
loan of 400 million rubles. In addition to the investment deliveries under 
the 1948 agreement, the equipment for about 30 new industrial plants was 
to be delivered to Poland during the 1951-1958 period. 


21. March 9, 1951. Trade protocol for 1951. 


It provides for “a considerable widening of exchange” and the 
increase of its value by 25% as compared with 1950 (i.e. to the amount 
of about $400,000,000). 


22. April 14, 1951. See under Collective Agreements, No. 4 (Poland 
Finland-Soviet Union). 


23. December 17, 1951. See under Finland, No. 9. (Finland-Poland- 
Soviet-Union). 


24. 1952. A protocol on reciprocal deliveries in 1952. It provides 
for an increase of the turnover by over 20% as compared with 1951. 
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Soviet deliveries: 

a) in current clearing trade: iron; manganese and chrome ores; 
ferroalloys; rolled goods; ores of non-ferrous metals; raw materials for 
the production of fertilizers; oil products; various chemicals; dyes; pharma- 
ceutical raw materials and drugs; synthetic rubber; tires; cotton; flax; 
grain seed; industrial fats; tea and other goods. 

b) investment deliveries: machine tools; building machines; road 
building and agricultural machinery; motorcars; motorcycles; equipment 
for laboratories and research work; machines for the building of the 
Warsaw subway. 

These investment deliveries were to increase in 1952 by about 50% 
as compared with 1951. 

Poland’s deliveries: rolling stock; other means of transport;coal; 
textile fabrics; paper; glass; china; iron and steel manufactures; metal 
and chemical products; zinc; cement; and other goods. In general, protocol 
provides for a further increase of the share of manufactured goods and 
decrease of the share of raw materials. 


25. April 22, 1953. A trade protocol or supplementary trade agreement 
for 1953. It provides for a “considerable increase of trade” as compared 
with that fixed for 1953 in the long-term agreement of June 29, 1950. 

Soviet deliveries: machinery and installations; cotton; iron, man- 
ganese and chromium ores; crude oil and oil products; copper; aluminum; 
chemicals and other goods. 

Poland’s deliveries: sea-going ships; rolling stock; coal; coke; zinc; 
cement; textiles; furniture and other articles. 


26. February 11, 1954. Protocol on reciprocal deliveries in 1954. 

It provides for a considerable increase in the trade turnover as 
compared both with that foreseen for 1954 by the long-term trade agreement 
and with that actually achieved in 1953.‘ 

Soviet deliveries: industrial equipment; tractors; combines and other 
agricultural machines, motor cars; ball bearings; grain; cotton; wool; 
iron, manganese and chrome ores; crude oil and oil products; apatites; 
copper; aluminum; ferroalloys and other goods. 

Poland’s deliveries: merchant ships and fishing vessels; locomotives; 
railway passenger cars and goods wagons; coal and coke; zinc; rolled goods; 
as well as various consumer goods, particularly cotton, woolen, linen, and 
silk textiles; sugar; furniture; china, crystal ware, and other goods. 

27. July 1954. New agreement on Soviet commercial transit 
through Poland. 


It has been admitted that the rates for transit provided for by the 
agreement of November 23, 1945 had been too low, and the new agreement 
has been called the “correct” one. 


28. February 18, 1955. Agreement on regular air transport between 
Moscow and Warsaw. 


29. February 25, 1955. Protocol on reciprocal deliveries in 1955. 
Soviet deliveries: industrial equipment; tractors; combines; motor- 
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cars; ball-bearings; grain; cotton; iron ore; oil products, non-ferrous metals, 
and other goods. 

Poland’s deliveries: sea-going ships; steel and rolled goods; rolling 
stock; sugar; coal and coke; zinc, and other goods. 


ALBANIA 


3. January 25, 1951. Five year trade agreement for 1951-1955; 
agreement on technical and scientific collaboration; and agreement on 
Polish credits for Albania. 

Albania’s deliveries: ore; natural asphalt, and “certain raw materials.” 

Poland’s deliveries: “a certain quantity of goods”; equipment for 
industrial establishments; and engineering-technical assistance. 


4. March 2, 1953. Trade agreement for 1954-1955 (probably some 
changes in the five year trade agreement of 1951); payments agreement, 
and protocol on goods exchange in 1953. 

Both the new trade agreement and the protocol on goods exchange 
in 1953 provide for: 

Albania’s deliveries: oil and mineral products, and other industrial 
taw materials, as well as tobacco; 

Poland’s deliveries: industrial installations; rolled goods; and chemicals. 


5. March 20, 1954. Protocol on goods exchange and payments in 1954. 

Albania’s deliveries: chromium ore; oil; tobacco, and other goods. 

Poland’s deliveries: rolled goods; textiles; paper; mining equipment, 
and other industrial articles. 

6. January 29, 1955. Protocol on goods exchange and payments in 1955. 

Albania’s deliveries: chromium ore; oil products; tobacco, and various 
other goods. 

Poland’s deliveries: mining equipment; motor vehicles; rolled goods; 
textiles; chemicals; and a number of other industrial 


BULGARIA 


9. March 23, 1951. Trade agreement (protocol?) for 1951. 

Bulgaria’s deliveries: ores of non-ferrous metals; tobacco; technical 
oils; sheep skins; rice; grapes. 

Poland’s deliveries: products of rolling mills; rolling stock; various 
products of metal, chemical and textile industries. 


10. July 11, 1951. Two year trade agreement (1952-1953). 


Besides the goods mentioned in the previous agreement (protocol 
for 1951) Polish deliveries also include: coke; zinc; and various machines. 


11. March 20, 1953. Protocol on trade and payments in 1953, pro- 
viding for a “considerable increase” of the turnover. 

Bulgaria’s deliveries: iron ore; non-ferrous metals; rice; vegetables; 
artificial ferilizers; tobacco; oils; and other goods. 
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Poland’s deliveries: rolled products; machines and plant; rolling stock; 
chemical products; textiles and other industrial goods. 


12. May 14, 1954. Agreement on goods exchange and payments in 1954. 

Bulgaria’s deliveries: grain; iron ore; zinc concentrates; tobacco; wine; 
grapes and other fruits; and other goods. 

Poland’s deliveries: rolled products; zinc; indusrial machines and plant; 


rolling stock and railway equipment; chemicals; paper articles; and other 
goods. 


13. January 30, 1955. Agreement on goods exchange and pay- 
ments in 1955. 

Bulgaria’s deliveries: ores; zinc concentrates; pyrites; tobacco; rice; 
wine; grapes; and other articles, both for the needs of industry and for 
general consumption. 

Poland’s deliveries: industrial machinery and equipment; means of 
transport; rolled goods; zinc; coke; chemicals; and other goods. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


14. February 29, 1951. Agreement (protocol ?) on trade in 1952 
(probably: in 1951). Details not available. 


15 April 26, (Or: April 30 or May 8, 1951). Five-year trade and 
payments agreement (for the years 1951-1955). 

Czechoslovakia’s deliveries: various machines and industrial equipment; 
motor cars; tractors; rolling mills’ products; optical articles; rubber boots 
(footwear); and other goods. 

Poland’s deliveries: various industrial and transportation equipment; 
coal; zinc; various chemicals; and foodstuffs. 

Turnover: Various sources (Polish and foreign) give both different 
dates for the conclusion of this agreement (as indicated above) and different 
information as to the value of the turnover, namely: 

—it was to surpass by more than 50% the early average for the years 
1948-1950, which would result in $175,000,000 yearly; 

—it was to be three times larger than in agreement of July 4, 1947, 
which provided for $500,000,000 for the five year period ($70,000,000 
during the first year); 

—it was to reach gradually 10 billion Czech crowns, i.e. $200,000,000 
per year. 


16. February 29, 1952. A trade agreement (probably a protocol) 
for 1952. 

Czechoslovakia’s deliveries: various machinery and industrial instal- 
lations; tractors; cars; buses; tires; ball-bearings, agricultural machinery 
and equipment; chemicals; footwear; kaolin; magnesite; cellulose. 

Poland’s deliveries: coal; zinc; electric power; railway carriages; 
industrial machinery and installation; salt; chemicals; clays; dolomite, and 
other products. 
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17 March 17, or 24, 1953. An agreement (protocol?) on trade and 
payments for 1953. 

Czechoslovakia’s deliveries: power installations; machine tools; cellulose; 
tractors; agricultural machines; kaolin; magnesite; and other goods. 

Poland’s deliveries: coal; zinc; electric power; goods wagons; chemical 
products, and other industrial and agricultural goods. 


GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 


9. May, 1950. A 50% reduction of the war reparations due Poland 
from Eastern Germany (15 per cent of U.SS.R.’s share), and extending 
of the payments of the rest over a 15-year period. 


10. May 19 or June 6, 1950. One-year trade agreement. 

Commodity structure of both Poland’s and Germany's deliveries 
without significant changes as compared with the previous agreements. 

Date of deliveries: 1950. 


Turnover: 60 per cent increase in the value of turnover as compared 
with 1949; it would mean the turnover of about $240,000,000 or 192,000,000 
(depending on whether we accept as the basis for 1949 the planned sum 
of $150,000,000 or factual (realized) turnover, i.e. ca$120,000,000. 

This agreement was accompanied in time by the so-called frontier 
(Oder-Nissa) agreement, an agreement on Polish credits for Germany, and 
the agreements on technical, scientific and cultural cooperation as well 
as by granting Germany the facilities in the Polish port of Szczecin (Stettin). 


11. October 1, 1950. Eastern Germany became a member of the Coun- 
cil of Mutual Economic Assistance in Moscow. 


12. May 18, (or 21, or 22), 1951. Trade agreement for 1951. 

Germany's deliveries: various machines and industrial installations; 
potash; various raw materials; and chemicals. 

Poland’s deliveries: coal; agricultural and food products; various in- 
dustrial products. 


13 November 4, (or 10, or 21), 1951. Four-year (1952-1955) trade 
and payments agreement. - 

Turnover: the agreement was defined as one of the greatest concluded 
both by Poland or Eastern Germany. 

Germany's deliveries: machines and installations for power stations; 
machine building and chemical plants; means of transportation; petroleum 
products; potassium; various chemicals; nitrogen fertilizers; raw materials 
and semi-finished products. 

Poland’s deliveries: hard and brown coal and by-products; coke; zinc; 
various chemicals. 


14. February 7, 1952. It was announced that an agreement regulating 
navigation on the Oder River had been concluded. The Oder River was 
to be opened to German and Polish shipping alike on an equal basis. 
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15. May 19, 1952. Protocol on goods exchange for 1952. 
It provides, in the framework of the long-term trade agreement of 1951, 


tit 





for the increase of goods exchange. , 
Germany's deliveries: machines; equipment for chemical industry; bs 
precise optical tools; medical and electrotechnical apparatus; and other f 
industrial equipment. oe 
Poland's deliveries: coal; coke; zinc; chemical products; poultry; eggs, che 
meat; and other agricultural products. ) 
16. December 19, 1952. A trade protocol for 1953, under last year’s \ oi 
long-term agreement. 
Germany's deliveries: machinery and plane for investment projects; 
precision apparatus; nitrogen fertilizers; potassium salts; chemicals, and 
other industrial products. 
Poland's deliveries: hard and brown coal; coke; chemicals; metallurgical | 
goods; agricultural products, and foodstuffs. 
17. August 23, 1953. Poland renounced reparation payments by / 
Eastern Germany as from January 1, 1954. a4 
18. Late in December 1953, or early in January 1954. Protocol signed. in 
by the Permanent Commission for Technical Cooperation between Poland, of 
and the German Democratic Republic. th 


It provides for German technical assistance to Poland in the metal- 
lurgical, chemical, engineering and power industries; in agriculture and 
geology; as well as for Polish technical assistance to the German De- 
mocratic Republic in coal-mining; in the metallurgical, chemical, building | 
and shipbuilding industries; and in deep-sea fishing. Apart from this, both j at 
sides agreed to exchange experience in the light industry sector; an exchange 
of models and designs in the textile, leather, and clothing industries was m 
also envisaged. 


oa = 


19. January 28, 1954. Protocol on trade and payments in 1954. 

It provides for a considerable increase in turnover as compared > if 
with 1953. 

Germany's deliveries: machines and investment plant; precision in- i 
struments; nitrogen fertilizers; potassium salts; chemicals, and various | 
industrial goods. 

Poland's deliveries: hard coal; coke; brown coal; products of the | , 
chemical, metallurgical, food and agricultural industries. 

20. Late in February, or early in March, 1954. Protocol on cooperation 3} 1 
in the light industries (signed by the Commission for Economic Cooperation). 

“Parties agreed to place at one another's disposal their free production, 
potentials; to exchange information on methods of production; to exchange 
patterns and designs; and to secure the close cooperation of their respective 
industrial patterns institutes.” 


21. July 20, 1954. Agreement on deliveries of additional goods in 1954. 

It provides for a considerable increase in trade turnover. 

Germany’s deliveries: chemicals; precision instruments; investment 
installations, and other goods. 
Poland's deliveries: coal and coke. 
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22. February 14, 1955. Protocol on trade and payments in 1955. 

It provides for an increase in turnover as compared with 1954, as 
well as for an extension of the lists of goods to be exchanged. 

Germany's deliveries: machines and other investment goods; products 
of precision and optical industries; potassium and nitrogen fertilizers; 
chemicals. 

Poland’s deliveries: coal; coke; brown coal; products of chemical industry; 
rolled goods; and agricultural products. 


23. July 21, 1955. Agreement on air communication. 


HUNGARY 


8. June 3-9, 1950. At a meeting (session) of the Permanent Commission 
of Economic Cooperation it was decided that the value of goods’ exchange 
in 1950 would be nearly doubled as compared with 1949; the provisions 
of the future long-term trade agreement (1951-1954) were prepared; and 
the use of Polish ports by Hungary was regulated. 


9. September 20, 1950. One year trade agreement. 

Turnover: a 21% increase as compared with 1950. 

Hungary’s deliveries: busses; aluminum; electrotechnical, telephone 
and telegraph equipment. 

Poland’s deliveries: coal; coke; zinc; rolling mills’ products; timber; 
machines, and chemicals. 


10. November 10, or 12, 1950. Four-year trade agreement (1951-1954). 

Hungary's deliveries: various machines and equipment; busses; alum- 
inum; petroleum products; medicines; agricultural products. 

Poland’s deliveries: coal; zinc; timber; freight wagons; various chem- 
icals (mainly soda); and other goods. 


11. January 19, 1952. One year trade and payments agreement (pro- 
tocol?) for 1952. 

Hungary's deliveries: as in long-term trade agreement of November 
1950, plus pharmaceuticals; chemicals; grain. 

Poland’s deliveries: as in long-term agreement, plus coke. 


12. January 20, 1953. One year trade agreement (protocol?) for 1953. 


13. March 31, 1954. Agreement on trade and payments in 1954. 

Hungary’s deliveries: aluminum; aluminum oxide; bauxite; grain; 
footwear; bicycles; machines and industrial installations, and other goods. 

Poland’s deliveries: coal; coke; zinc; timber; machinery and plant; 
chemicals, and other goods. 


14. Late in April or early in May 1955. Agreement on trade and 
payments. 
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Hungary’s deliveries: crude oil and oil products; medicines; corn; 
tobacco; machinery and industrial installations; manufactured goods; and 
other goods. 

Poland's deliveries: coal and coke; zinc; textiles; chemicals; machinery, 
and other goods. 


RUMANIA 


9. July, 2, 1950. Additional protocol to the agreement for 1950 (of 
December 1949). It provides for the widening and increase of exchange 
by 30%, i.e., to the sum of about $59,000,000 to $63,400,000. 

Rumania’s deliveries: petroleum products; grain; oak timber; wine. 

Poland’s deliveries: locomotives; rails; textile manufactures. 


10. April 1, 1951. Trade and payments agreement for 1951. 

Rumania’s deliveries: petroleum products; pyrites; zinc concentrates; 
seeds; timber, hides. 

Poland’s deliveries: coke; rolling mills’ products; various machines and 
equipment; chemicals; textile manufactures; and other goods. 


11. March 10, 1953. Trade and payments agreement for 1953. 

It provides for a considerable increase in the turnover as compared 
with the previous year. 

Rumania’s deliveries: oil products; agricultural products; drilling 
machines; metal goods; sawn wood; chemicals. 

Poland's deliveries: rolled goods; zinc; coke; machine tools; machines; 
metal goods, and chemicals. 

(Trade agreement for 1952 was not reported in the Polish or foreign 
sources available here). 


12. December 1953. Protocol on exchange of scientific and technical 
help. 

“Rumania will give Poland the benefit of her experience and achieve- 
ments in the oil, power, light, small scale and printing industries, and Poland 
will make available to Rumania her documentation and experience in 
the coal, chemical, light, small scale and film industries (wide exchange of 
experiments of the textile, leather, and small scale industries, as well as of 
work cooperatives.” 


13. April 28, 1955. Agreement on goods exchange and payments 
in 1955. 

Rumania’s deliveries: oil products; chemicals; pyrites; parts for drilling 
installations; maize; grapes; and other goods. 

Poland’s deliveries: coke; rolled goods; chemicals; textiles; artificial 
fibre; industrial machinery and implements, and other goods. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


10. February 12, 1955. One year trade and payments agreement (the 
first after the severance of economic relations in July, 1949). 


Turnover: 14 to 16 million dollars (7 to 8 million each side). 
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Yugoslavia’s deliveries: bauxite (8,000 tons); zinc concentrates (12,000 
tons); pyrites (30,000 tons); ferro-silicon ($100,000); asbestos (1,000 t.); 
magnetites (5,000 t.); timber (12,200 cubic meters); veneer ($150,000); 
cellulose (2,000 t.); tannins (2,000 t.); various chemicals ($350,000); 
footwear ($300,000); tobacco (1,000 t.); hemp (500 t.); wines ($120,000); 
dried plums (1,000 t.); grapes (500 t.); dried figs, nuts and almonds ($70,000); 
sardines ($5,000); grass “Sorghum” (300 t.); various agricultural products 
and medical plants ($30,000); various machines ($200,000); books, etc. 
($10,000); films ($20,000); miscellaneous ($300,000). 

Poland’s deliveries: coke (125,000 t.); coal (55,000 t.); spare parts 
for rolling stock ($550,000); mining equipment ($400,000), various ma- 
chines and apparatus ($850,000); iron and steel for construction (3,000 t.); 
steel cylinders ($50,000); steel wire (1,000 t.); ferro-wolfram (30 t.); 
transformer oil (1,000 t.); chemicals: toluene, benzon, naphtalene, formalin, 
xylen, sodium nitrate (together 2,850 t.); ammonium chloride and various 
chemicals and pharmaceuticals ($160,000); news print (600 t.); pergamine 
paper ($50,000); graphite electrodes (500 t.); coal electrodes, etc. ($70,000); 
fireproof materials ($100,000); ceramics ($50,000); opticals ($20,000); 
musical instruments, sports articles, etc. ($20,000); film, books, etc. ($30,- 
000); miscellaneous ($500,000). 

Payments agreement provides for clearing system and swing credit. 

11. November 14, 1955. Several economic agreements, namely: on 
trade; on scientific and technical cooperation; on air communication; on 
settlement of mutual debtors’ and creditors’ claims covering the period 
1945-1955; on tourist traffic. 

Trade agreement provides for an exchange of goods to the value 
of $14,000,000 both ways, which means the doubling of trade as compared 
with 1955. 

Yugoslavia’s deliveries: lead; zinc concentrates; pyrites; chrome ore and 
other minerals; medicines, tobacco, hemp and maize, and also consumer 
goods, such as shoes, garments, wines, and fresh and dried fruits. 

Poland’s deliveries: coal and coke; rolled iron; chemicals; machines, 
and mass consumer goods. 


COMMUNIST CHINA 


1 1950, First quarter. Trade contracts. 

China’s deliveries: ores (mainly wolfram); oil-cakes; soy-beans; hides; 
tea; vegetable fats; non-ferrous metals. 

Poland's deliveries: rolling stock; rolling mills’ products; technical 
equipment; textile manufactures; various metal products; chemicals. 


2. January 29, 1951. Trade agreement for 1951, and agreements on 
telecommunication and navigation. Establishment of Polish-Chinese naviga- 
tion line. 


Trade agreement provides for an increase of the present exchange 
of goods. 


3. July 11, 1952. Trade agreement for 1952. 
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China’s deliveries: ores; asbestos; graphite; textile raw materials; hides; 
grain and agricultural produce; tea; tobacco, and other goods. 

Poland’s deliveries: rolling stock; iron manufactures; other metals; 
machine tools; chemicals; paper and other commodities. 


4. May 25, 1953. Trade and payments agreement for 1953. 

It provides for a considerable increase in trade over the 1952 level. 

China’s deliveries: ores and minerals; seeds of oleaginous plants; agri- 
cultural products, and a number of other commodities. 

Poland’s deliveries: equipment for industry; machinery; rolled goods; 
medicines, and other products of Polish industry. 


5. February 19, 1954. Agreement on trade and payments in 1954. 


It provides for a further increase in trade as compared with 1953. 

China’s deliveries: oleaginous seeds; non-ferrous metals; ores and 
minerals; silk textiles; cotton and other raw materials for the textile industry; 
rice, tea, tobacco, and other goods. 

Poland’s deliveries: complete factory equipment; machines and machine 
tools; chemicals and pharmaceuticals; laboratory equipment; textiles; sugar; 
paper, and other industrial goods. 


6. July 20, 1954. Agreement on technical cooperation. 


7. March 21, 1955. One year trade and payments agreement (for 1955). 


China’s deliveries: iron, molybdenum and wolfram ores; tea; tobacco; 
asbestos; raw materials for the textile and mineral industries. 

Poland’s deliveries: complete installations for factories; various machines 
and industrial equipment; rolled goods; textiles; seed, and other goods. 


8. December 21, 1955. Trade agreement for 1956. 


NORTH KOREA 


1. June 2, 1952. Trade agreement. 
Details not available. 


B. Western Europe 


AUSTRIA 


6. June 9, 1950. The U.S.A. agreed to the exchange by Austria of 
cotton from “the U.S.A. surplus,” valued at $2,000,000, for Polish coal. 


7. August 1, 1950. One-year trade agreement for the period up to 
July 31, 1951. 

Turnover: ca $40,000,000 ($20,000,000 each way). 

Austria’s deliveries: various machines; ball-bearings; high quality steel; 
aluminum; artificial fertilizers; magnesite; lignite. 
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Poland’s deliveries: coal; hogs; zinc; sugar; eggs; seeds, various chem- 
icals; glass; porcelain; zinc. 


8. March 9, 1951. Special agreement on deliveries to Austria of 350,000 
tons of Polish coal in the period ending July 1951, at a price 100% higher 
than before. 


(According to a confidential source, the above mentioned price increase 
of Polish coal was as follows: 


I category: from $12,50 — to $24,00 for a ton, 
II category: from $10,50 — to $22,00 for a ton, 
III category: from $ 8,00 — to $16,00 for a ton). 


9. August 2, or Nov. 24, 1951. One-year trade and payments agreement 
(up to July 31, 1952). 

Austrias deliveries: ball-bearings; magnesite; high quality steel; artificial 
fibres; aluminum, and various products of machine and electrotechnical 
industries. 

Poland’s deliveries: coal; sugar and other food products; glass, and 
‘various chemicals. 


10. January 24, 1952. Payments agreement. 
It provides for a $2,500,000 swing credit for Poland. 


11. April, 1953. Trade and clearing agreement. 
It provides for a decrease in price of Polish coal aod thus for 
better terms of trade for Austria. 


12. October 5, 1953. A trade agreement for the period up to March 
31, 1954. 


13. May 14, 1954. Trade and payments agreement (or protocol to 
the trade and clearing agreement of April 22, 1953) for the period April 
1, 1954-March 31, 1955. It contains an automatic prolongation clause. 


Austria’s deliveries: rolling-mill products (8,000 tons); high quality 
steel; industrial equipment ($4,300,000); ball-bearings; artificial fertilizers 
(40,000 t.); graphite; magnesite; chemicals; synthetic fibres; shoes ($700,- 
000); and other consumer goods. 


Poland’s deliveries: coal -(1.1 million tons); eggs (15 million pieces); 
and other food; seeds; chemicals. 


14. April 25, 1955. A protocol to the trade agreement of May, 1954, 
fixing the new commodity lists for the period April 1, 1955-March 31, 1956. 

Turnover: about $40,000,000 ($20,000,000 each side). 

Austria’s deliveries: rolled steel (20,000 tons); steel wire; ball-bearings; 
machinery and equipment; magnesite; refractory materials; talcum (15,000 t.); 
cellulose; artificial fibres; artificial fertilizers (10,000 t.); technical articles 
for the paper industry; veneer from fine woods; paper; rayon; tissues. 

Poland’s deliveries: coal (one million tons, of which 10 per cent was 
to be paid in sterling) coke breeze (15,000 ¢.); ferroalloys ($300,000); 
seamless steel tubes; machinery and equipment; chemicals; seeds. 
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BELGIUM — LUXEMBURG 


4. March 17, or April 13, 1950. Trade and payments agreement. 

Turnover: 1,300 million Belgian francs, i.e. about $26,000,000. 

Belgium-Luxemburg’s deliveries: various machines; copper; nickel; 
textilien (flax and wool for ca. $4,800,000; metal and stell products (for 
ca $2,200,000); artificial fertilizers (tomasine ca40,000 tons); iron foundry 
products (for ca. $900,000); chemicals (for ca. $300,000). 

Poland’s deliveries: timber (150,000 cbm. for mines); agricultural 
products (40,000 tons rye); various chemicals (60,000 tons (?) of chlor-acid 
nitron); textile manufactures; various metals, and other goods. 


5. November, 1951. Trade agreement of 1952. It provides for an 
increase in trade. 


Negotiations on a new agreement are reported to have started in 1953. 


6. January 11, 1954. Protocol to the trade and clearing agreement 
of April 13, 1950 for 1954. 

Turnover: $30,800,000 ($15,400,000 each side). 

Belgium's deliveries: fish; seeds; phosphorous fertilizers (Thomas 
slag and superphosphates); iron and steel; engineering products; rubber; 
paper; rayon; wool; flax; textiles; chemicals and pharmaceuticals, photo- 
gtaphic material; watches. 

Poland’s deliveries: oats (50,000 tons); malting barley (50,000 t.); 
malt (3,000 t.); ham and other food; pulp wood (75,000 cubic meters); 
sawn wood (50,000 cbm); newsprint (4,000 t.), and other paper; tractors; 
china ware; hides; chemicals; textiles. 

The protocol also covers an agreement on trade relations with the 
Belgian Congo, which provides for two million dollars worth Polish imports 
from Congo (edible fats, coffee, cocoa, and rubber) in return for Polish cotton 
fabrics, machines and implements, cast-iron goods, faience, china, matches, 
and other industrial goods. 


7. Date unknown. The protocol of January 11, 1954 was prolonged 
until June 30, 1955. 


Turnover: $15,400,000 ($7,700,000 each way). 


DENMARK 


6. November 30, 1950. A protocol on trade until September 30, 1951. 
No details available. 


7. June 9, 1952. Trade agreement for the period: June 1, 1952— 
November 30, 1953, (or December, 1951 — November 30, 1952) and 
payments agreement for the period: June 1, 1952 — March 30, 1954. 

Turnover: Denmark’s deliveries — $11,900,000 

Poland’s deliveries — $16,900,000 
Poland’s export balance ($5,000,000) was to be used to cover Poland’s im- 
port balance for the first half of 1952. 
Denmark's deliveries: seeds; fish; wool waste; outfitting and repair 
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of ships; 5 trawlers; machinery; tractor and automobile parts; office equip- 
ment; refrigerators; penicilin; various transit goods. 

Poland’s deliveries: coal and coke (850,000 tons at a price lowered from 
$22.00 to $17.62 a ton); machinery and tools; textiles; chemical and 
pharmaceutical products; glass and glassware. 

Poland stopped coal deliveries in December 1951 as retaliation for the 
discontinuation of Danish deliveries of spare parts for automobiles and 
tractors. When the swing credit had been exhausted, Danish exports were 
also stopped. The present agreement broke the deadlock. In August, Denmark 
asked for a further reduction in the Polish coal price. After an interruption 
of Danish imports for a month, Poland agreed at the end of September 
to lower the price to parity with the British export price. 


8. June 16 or June 19, 1953. A protocol on goods exchange during 
the period: March 1, 1953 — February 28, 1954. 

Turnover: Denmark’s deliveries: 84,6 million Danish crowns, i.e. 
ca$12,1 million; 

Poland’s deliveries: 109,6 million Danish crowns i.e. ca$15,7 million. 

Denmark’s deliveries: agricultural products; ships and equipment; 
machines; spare parts for cars and trucks; metal products; rags; pharmaceutical 
taw materials and their semi-products; pharmaceutical products; seeds; 
chemicals; reparation of Polish ships. 

Poland’s deliveries: coal and coke (1 million tons); wheat; metal 
products; machinery; textiles; chemicals; glass and glassware. 

In addition, Poland agreed to pay Denmark $0,8 million within 15 
years as a compensation for Danish property nationalized in Poland. (Date 
of the agreement unknown). 


9. March 17, 1955. Trade and payments agreement for 1955, or for 
the period up to March 31, 1956, and payments agreement for the period 
April 1, 1955 — December 31, 1955. 

Turnover: Denmark’s deliveries: seeds ($600,000); fish; tallow; 
casings; machinery; Diesel motors; boilers; electrotechnical equipment; 
industrial equipment; dyes; chemicals and pharmaceuticals; ship repairs 
($600,000); ocean carriage ($2,200,000); installations for ship and the ship 
building industry. 

Poland's deliveries: coal (420,000 tons); salt ($700,000); rolled steel 
(1,000 t.); machinery and industrial equipment; wood products; chemicals; 
glass products; ceramics; téxtiles ($600,000); clothes; ocean freights 
($1,200,000). 

The stipulation that seven per cent of Danish payments for Polish 
coal should be made in dollars and 20 per cent in sterling has been 
abandonned, and under the new payments agreement they should be executed 
in sterling. 


FINLAND 


7. January 9, 1951. Trade protocol for 1951. 

Finland’s deliveries: timber for mines; paper (4,000 tons), cellulose 
(23,500 tons); artificial wool manufactures; tallow; various industrial equip- 
ment; sleepers. 
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Poland’s deliveries: coal (1,5 million tons); textiles; metal manufactures; 
sugar; salt; chemicals; machines; various food-stuffs. 


8. April 14, 1951. Poland-Finland-Soviet Union (See under Collective 
Agreements, No. 4. 


9. December 17, 1951. Agreement on Polish-Finnish goods exchange 
in 1952, and triangular agreement Finland-Soviet Union-Poland, on Polish 
deliveries to Finland covering Finland's deliveries to the Soviet Union. 

Turnover: Finland’s deliveries: $13,700,000. 

Poland’s deliveries: $12,400,000. 

Finland’s deliveries to Poland: sleepers; electrolitic copper (1,350 tons); 
wood pulp (15,000 tons); artificial silk (1500 tons); technical paper (1,915 
tons); cellulose; artificial fibres. 

Poland’s deliveries: coal (1 million tons); coke (10,000 tons); sugar 
(5,000 tons);iron and steel (of which tubes 1,500 tons); various machines; 
textile manufactures. 


10. April 4, or 9, 1952. Supplementary agreement for the remainder 
of 1952, (or for the period of April 1, 1952 — March 31, 1953). 

Turnover: $20,000,000 ($10,000,000 each side). 

Finland’s deliveries: sleepers; rayon and paper pulp; condensed paper, 
and other goods. 

Poland’s deliveries: coal (500,000 tons). 


11. June 6, 1952. Additional protocol. 
“It provides for a further increase in trade between Poland and Finland 


in 1952.” The basis for the further increase of the turnover in 1953 was 
also prepared. 


12. December 22, 1952. Trade agreement for 1953. 
Turnover: Finland’s deliveries: $13,700,000 or $14,000,000. 
Poland’s deliveries: $28,30,000 or $21,000,000 

The balance was to be offset by Finish deliveries to the Soviet 
Union under triangular arrangement. (See agreement of December 17, 1951, 
and under Collective Agreements No. 4). 

Finland’s deliveries: copper (1,500 tons), sleepers, rayon pulp (38,000 
tons), aircraft veneer, cellulose (5,000 tons), machinery, paper. 

Poland’s deliveries: coal (1.25 million tons), coke (100,000 tons), metal 
products, machinery, glass, textiles, chemicals. 


13. December 8, 1953. Trade protocol for 1954. 

Turnover: Finland’s deliveries: $14,000,000, Poland’s deliveries $26,000,- 
000. The difference covered by deliveries to the Soviet Union under @ 
triangular agreement (See under IV, Collective Agreements). 

Finland’s deliveries: cheese; iron ore (3,000 tons); copper (1,820 t.); 
feldspar (4,000 t.); rayon pulp (38,000 t.); paper pulp (5,000 t.); paper 
and cardboard; machinery ($1,500,000); pine oil (2,000 t.). 

Poland’s deliveries: sugar (12,000 tons); starch (3,000 tons); coal 
(1,350,000 t. plus 350,000 t.); coke; gypsum (135,000 t.); machinery; textiles 
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($2,000,000); chemicals and pharmaceuticals; zinc cups for dry batteries 
(12 million); glass; lorries and tractors. 


14. December 21, 1954. Trade agreement (protocol?) for 1955. 

Turnover: Finland’s deliveries: $16,000,000; Poland’s deliveries 
$30,000,000. The Polish export surplus is settled in a triangular agreement 
with the Soviet Union, signed on March 31, 1955 and covering $13,000,000. 

Finland’s deliveries: iron ore (150,000 tons); copper (1,280 t.); feld- 
spar (1,000 t.); prefabricated houses; sleepers; dissolving pulp (38,000 t.); 
paper pulp (6,800 t.); staple fibre (4,000 t.); paper; pine oil (2,000 t.); 
machinery; sports goods. 

Poland’s deliveries: barley (2,000 t.); potato flour (8,000 t.); sugar 
(12,000 t.); other agricultural products; coal (1,350,000 t.); coke; wired 
glass (30,000 t.); gypsum stone (35,000 t.); heavy chemicals; rolled steel 
(1,000 t.); machinery; motor vehicles; chemicals; rags (1,000 t.); textiles. 


FRANCE 


8. In 1950 there was a coolness in Polish-French trade relations, caused 
by political reasons (Robineau’s trial in Szczecin). There took place exchange 
of some notes in which Poland claimed the renovation of the trade agreement, 
but France considered that there was no proper time for it. 


9. September 7, or 11, 1951. One-year current trade protocol; protocol 
on futher deliveries to Poland of French investment goods (in the frame- 
work of the 1948 five-year agreement), and agreement concerning regula- 
tion of French financial claims. 

One-year current trade protocol provides for mutual exchange of goods 
to a total value of 13 billion French francs, i.e. about $37,000,000 ($18,500,- 
000 each side). : 

Protocol on investment deliveries provides for further deliveries to 
Poland of French investment goods for $18,000,000 to $20,000,000 in return 
for Polish coal (1,5 million tons) deliveries. 


10. October 31, 1951. Agreement on settlement of French claims 
against Poland for deliveries, services and contracts prior to Sep- 


tember 1, 1939. 


11. October 13, 1952. One-year trade agreement for the period July 
1, 1952 — June 30, 1953. 

Turnover: $40,000,000 ($20,000,000 each side). 

French deliveries: agricultural products; phosphates; iron ore; metals; 
chemical and pharmaceutical products; steel products; machinery and textiles. 

Poland’s deliveries: maize; soya; coal (250,000 tons); pitprops; pulp- 
wood; sawn wood (30,000 cbm.); textiles. 

During the period 1951-1965 Poland was to deliver to France 2 million 
tons of coal (out of total 3,8 million tons) as indemnity for French property, 
nationalized in Poland, (Since under the agreement of 1948 Poland had to 
deliver the total 3,8 million tons during that period, there must have been 
a prolongation of deliveries). At the beginning of the period (1951?) France 
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extended a credit to Poland equal to the value of 1 million tons of coal 
under the 1948 agreement on delivery of industrial equipment to Poland. 


12. October 29, 1953. One-year trade agreement (Quota lists for the 
period October 1, 1953 — November 30, 1954). 

Turnover $22,800,000 ($11,400,000 each side). 

France’s deliveries: citrus fruit; coffee; wine and spirits; phosphates 
(150,000 tons); iron ore (50,000 t.); rolling mill products (4,000 t.), and other 
steel; engineering products; tires; textiles; chemicals and pharmaceuticals; 
dyestuffs; spices. 

Poland’s deliveries: coal (200,000 t.); pulp wood (30,000 chm); sawn 
wood (50,000 cbm); maize (2,000 t.); soya beans (20,000 t.); seeds; bristles; 
feathers; boxwood; pulp and paper (9,000 t.); chemicals. 


13. November 25, 1954. Trade agreement for the period Octoberl, 
1954 — September 30, 1955, or December 1, 1954 — November 30, 1955, 
agreement on French investment deliveries to Poland and payments agree- 
ment (terms of credit for Poland). 

Turnover: France’s deliveries $10,000,000, Poland’s deliveries 
$12,900,000. 

France’s deliveries: breeding cattle; citrus fruit; coffee; cocoa; wine; 
vegetable fibre; phosphates (225,000 t.); iron ore (30,000 t.); other minerals 
and chemical materials; hardwood; iron and steel (10,000 t.) and products; 
motor vehicles and spare parts ($1,000,000); tractors; industial equipment; 
textiles; chemicals and pharmaceuticals; spices. 

Poland's deliveries: coal (280,000 t.); seeds; fish; feathers; plants and 
herbs; coal-tar pitch; (10,000 t.) toluol (2,000 t.); benzol (10,000 t.); pitprops; 
pulpwood (30,00 cbm.); sawn wood (50,000 cbm.); furniture; paper; ma- 
chinery and industrial equipment; textiles; rubber shoes; matches; chemicals; 
porcelain; crystalware. 

Agreement on investment deliveries and payments provides for $14,- 
300,000 worth French deliveries to Poland of capital goods, mainly electrical 
equipment, within a six year period as well as for the terms of credit 
for Poland. 


GERMAN FEDERAL REPUBLIC 
4. July 6, 1950. Trade agreement (protocol?) for the period July, 
1950 — June, 1951. 
Turnover: $65,200,000 ($32,600,000 each side). 


Germany’s deliveries: machines; technical installations; steel and iron 
products; chemicals. 
Poland’s deliveries: food products; coal; paper; wood pulp; chemicals. 
5. February 19. 1952. Trade agreement (protocol?) for the period: 
January 1, 1952—June 30, 1953. 
Turnover: Germany's deliveries: $55,000,000. 
Poland’s deliveries: $62,000,000. 


Germany’s deliveries: machines—for $17,000,000, vehicles—$2,5 mill- 
ion; rolled goods—$4,0 million; precision and optical instruments—$1,0- 
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million; various electrotechnical, iron, steel, metal, chemical and pharmaceut- 
ical goods—$7,0 million, and others. 

Poland's deliveries: grain and other food—for $45,000,000, (in that: 
rye—$14,000,000; other grain—$2,000,000, pigs and lard—$3,000,- 
000; and others); timber—$6,5000,000, (in that: timber for mines—$2,000,- 
000), and other goods. 

The Polish export surplus to be used for offsetting the deficit accumula- 
ted during the period July 1, 1950 — June, 1951 (for which exchange 
$16,300,000 worth had been forseen. 


6. July 19, 1935. Protocol to the trade agreement of June 30 or July 
1, 1949, for the period July 1, 1953 — June 30, 1954. 
No details available. 


7. February 17, 1955. Protocol to the trade and payments agreement of 
1949, for the period January 1, 1955 — June 30, 1956. 

Turnover: Germany's deliveries: $34,000,000; Polish deliveries: $37,- 
000,000. 

Germany's deliveries: minerals ($1,600,000); rolled steel, etc. ($9,000- 
000); machinery ($1,500,000); metal goods ($1,400,000); electrical goods 
($1,000,000); optical and precision instruments ($500,000); chemicals ($7,- 
300,000); textiles ($1,000,000); services ($6,000,000); dyestuffs; pharmaceut- 
icals. 

Poland’s deliveries: barley ($1,7000,000); eggs ($6,500,000); poultry 
($2,400,000); malt ($500,000); starch ($1,100,000); fruit and vegetables; 
sawn wood ($3,000,000); pulpwood ($1,800,000); pitprops; paper; non-fer- 
rous metals ($1,200,000); coal ($5,000,000); textiles ($800,000); services (3,- 
000,000); chemicals and pharmaceuticals. (Agricultural products, previously 
dominating, now account for only $14,000,000). The Polish export surplus 
was designed to cover German services (railway traffic, etc.). In addition, 
German government agreed to extend credit guarantee of $9,500,000 for the 
delivery of investment gouds to Poland, but it refused the guarantee for credit 
for consumer goods. At the same time, however, the swing credit had to be 
reduced from $7,500,000 to $6,000,000 on October 1, 1955, and to $6,000,- 
000 on January 1, 1956. 

8. July 1, 1955. Additional trade protocol. 

The Polish export quota for coal was increased by $19,000,000 (i.e. 
to $15,000,000), and German quotas for steel, machinery and instruments, 
metal and electrotechnical products, etc., were increased by the same amount. 


GREECE 


1. October 22, 1952. One-year trade agreement for the period October 
22, 1952 — October 22, 1953. 

Turnover: $8,000,000 ($4,000,000 each side). 

Greece’s deliveries: fruits; olive oil; fur skins; iron ore (50,000 tons); 
cotton (600 tons); pyrites (30,000 tons); cotton yarn. 

Poland’s deliveries: cattle; sugar; eggs; sawn soft wood; boxboards; coal; 
machinery and apparatus; newsprint; textiles. 
(This agreement was concluded by the Chambers of Commerce of the two 
countries under the auspices of the UN Economic Commission for Europe). 
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2. January 11, 1954. Trade and payments agreement for the period 
October 22, 1953 — December 31, 1954, or for 1954. 

Turnover: Greece’s deliveries: $4,100,000; Poland’s deliveries: $3,900,- 
000. The difference was to cover Greece’s clearing deficit. Swing credit 
$400,000. 

Greece's deliveries: citrus fruit; dried fruit; rice; tobacco ($1,000,000); 
cotton; iron ore; zinc concentrates; pyrites; cotton yarn; sponges. 

Poland’s deliveries: sugar ($700,000); eggs; coal ($700,000); timber; 
engineering products; glassware; porcelain; paper; machines; textiles. 

The agreement was signed by the Bank of Greece and the National 
Bank of Poland. 


3. January (?), 1955. Trade and payments agreement for 1955. 

Turnover: about $8,000,000 ($4,000,000 each side). 

Greece's deliveries: citrus fruit; dried fruit; rice; tobacco ($800,000); 
cotton; iron ore; zinc concentrates; pyrites; cotton yarn. 

Poland’s deliveries: sugar; eggs; coal; timber; engineering products; 
glass and chinaware; paper; various machines; textiles. 

Thus, in general, the quota lists under the agreement of January 11, 
1954, were renewed for another year. The agreement was signed by the 
Bank of Greece and the National Bank of Poland. 


ICELAND 


3. December 14, 1951. Trade agreement for 1952. 

Turnover: $6,000,000 ($3,000,000 each side). 

Iceland's deliveries: fish (of which 50,000 barrels salted herrings; cod- 
liver oil; sheep skins (800 tons); fish-bone meal. 

Poland’s deliveries: coal (80,000 tons); sugar; timber; paper; textiles; 
glass; china; chemicals; and other industrial products. 


4. February 23, 1953. Trade protocol for 1953. 


Iceland’s deliveries: herrings; fish-meal; sheep skins. 
Poland’s deliveries: coal; textile and mineral products. 


5. January 27, 1954. Trade protocol for 1954. 

Iceland’s deliveries: fish; fish-meal; frozen herrings; salted sheep skins; 
medical cod-liver oil; idustrial oils. 

Poland’s deliveries: coal; fruit and vegetables; fruit pulp; fittings and 
cast-iron pipes; tools; chemicals; china and glassware; parchment paper; 
textiles; sugar; mineral goods. 


ITALY 


June, 1950. The so-called “clearing agreement” of 1949, expiting in 
June 1950, was extended to the end of 1950. 


9. October, 1950. In the farmework of three-year trade agreement of 
1949, the same quotas of goods to be exchanged in the second year were 
established as for the first year (but quotas for the first year are not available). 
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10. January, 1951. The principles of the “clearing agreement” of 1949 
were once more extended until March 31, 1951. 


11. March 22, 1952. Quotas of goods to be exchanged in the period 
April 1, 1952 — December 31, 1952, were established. 

Italy’s deliveries: citrus fruit; other food; tobacco; minerals; iron and 
steel; machinery and apparatus; chemicals; tires; tubes for motor vehicles; 
textiles (including artificial fibres), and various industrial goods. 

Poland’s deliveries: coarse grain (26,000 tons); sugar (3,750 tons); 
eggs (33,800,000 pieces); chemicals; coal (750,000 tons). 


12. Date unknown. Quotas of goods to be exchanged in the period 
April 1, 1953 — June 30, 1953, were established. 

Turnover: $25,000,000 ($12,500,000 each side). 

Italy's deliveries: citrus fruit; tobacco; zinc ores; other minerals; steel 
tubes; ball-bearings; machinery; instruments; chemical and pharmaceutical 
products. 

Poland’s deliveries: grain; sugar; eggs; other agricultural products; coal; 


minerals and chemicals. 


13. June 19, 1953. Protocol to the trade and clearing agreement of 
June 15, 1949. 

The agreement has been prolonged until December 31, 1954, with 50 
per cent of quotas; quota lists for the period June 30, 1953 — June 30, 1954 
were established. Swing credit $2,000,000. 

Italy’s deliveries: citrus fruit (6,000 tons); tobacco ($2,000,000); wine; 
rice (1,500 t.); other agricultural products; sulphur (3,500 t.); zinc ore 
(30,000 t.); flour (6,000 t.); steel products; ball-bearings ($2,000,000); 
machinery; staple fibre (3,000 t.); tires ($3,000,000); chemicals; textiles. 

Poland’s deliveries: coarse grain (30,000 t.); rye (5,000 t.); seed potatos 
(5,000 t.); sugar (5,000 t.); eggs (45,000,000 pieces); malt (500 t.); coal 
(1,000,000 ¢.); petroleum products; pulp wood (100,000 t.); sawn wood 
(10,000 cbm); pig iron (3,000 t.); steel products; chemicals. 


14. June, 1954. The validity of the quotas which were due to expire 
on June 30, 1954, were extended until December 31, 1954. 


15. April 12, 1955. Prolongation of the trade agreement with unchanged 
quotas and of payments agreement of June 15, 1949 until June 30, 1956. 
The quantities of goods to be shipped refer to a nine-month period: April 
1, 1955 — December 12, 1955.. 

Italy’s deliveries: citrus fruit (4,500 t.); dried and fresh fruits and 
vegetables; rice (1,125 t.); wine; tobacco ($1,500,000); cow hides (7,500); 
sulphur (2,625 t.); zinc ore (22,500 t.); flour (4,500 t.); sulphuric acid 
(2,250 t.); staple fibre (2,250 t.); steel tubes (2,250 t.); machinery; 
tires; ball-bearings ($1,500,000); chemicals; textiles. 

Poland’s deliveries: oats (15,000 t.); rye (3,750 t.); barley (7,500 t.); 
malt (375 t.); sugar (3,750 t.); eggs (33.8 million pieces); potato seed 
(3,750 t.); other agricultural products; pulp wood (75,000 t.); sawn wood 
(7,500 cbm); coal; pig iron (2,250 t.); chemicals. 
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NETHERLANDS 


5. March 22, 1950. Trade agreement for 1950. 

Turnover: $14,000,000. 

Netherland’s deliveries: wool; cotton; flax; machines; various chemical 
raw materials; cut fibres. 

Poland’s deliveries: coal; grain; timber; glass; paper; ceramics, porcelain, 
textile manufactures (mainly ready-to-wear clothing, probably work cloth- 
ing). 

" (Simultaneously, a trade agreement with Indonesia was concluded, and 
the joint value of the turnover of the two agreements was reported to be 
11,0 milion florins, ie. about $27,000,000. Since we know from another 
source that agreement with Indonesia provided for a turnover of $13,000,000 
it follows that for the Netherland’s a turnover of about $14,000,000 was 
provided). 

Up to mid 1955, both trade agreement of May 20, 1949 and payments 
agreement of December 18, 1946 were still in force. The quota lists, how- 
ever, were no longer valid and the trade had been conducted in the form 
of compensation arrangements. 


6. August 4 or October 29, 1955. Trade and payments agreement for 
the period August, 1955 — July 31, 1956. It contains a clause providing 
for its prolongation for further yearly periods. 

Netherlands’ deliveries: seeds; technical fats; phosphorous fertilizers; 
chemicals and pharmaceuticals; electrotechnical goods; herrings, and other 
industrial and agricultural products. 

Poland’s deliveries: rolled goods; iron-alloys; machines and machine 
tools; chemicals; glass and ceramic ware; timber; seeds, and various food 
products. 


NORWAY 


8. December 23, 1950 or January 19, 1951. Trade protocol for the 
period up to June 30, 1951. 

Norway’s deliveries: herrings; cod-liver oil; iron ore; pyrites. 

Poland’s deliveries: coal and coke. 


9. April ° or 30, 1952. Trade protocol (quota lists) for the period: 
April 1, 1952 — March 31, 1953. 

Turnover: Norway’s deliveries: $8,400,000. 

Poland’s deliveries: $11,600,000. 

Norway’s deliveries: fish; marine fats and oils; cod-liver oil; iron ore; 
wood pulp; aluminum; machinery; fertilizers; chemicals. 

Poland’s deliveries: sugar (6,000 tons); seeds; coal (during the period 
June 15, 1952 — March 31, 1953 — 450,000 tons); machinery; tools; 
chemicals; textiles, and glassware. 

“By the end of September (probably 1952?) only 40,000 tons of 
Polish coal had been delivered because of the dispute over the price. 
At that time Poland agreed to lower the coal price to the partiy with the 
British export price. At the same time the sugar export quota was increased 
by 2,000 tons.” 
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10. June 19, 1953. “Protocol on trade and payments for the contract 
year 1953-1954.” 

Norway's deliveries: iron ore; pyrites; solidified fats; textile cellulose; 
chemicals; herrings, and other goods. 

Poland’s deliveries: coal; sugar; chemicals; textiles, and other goods. 


11. Date unknown. Quota lists for the period May, 1, 1954 — April 
30, 1955. 
No details available. 


12. July or early in August, 1955. Trade protocol for the period up ta 
April 30, 1956. 
Norway's deliveries: iron ore; pyrites; fats; herrings, and other goods. 


Poland’s deliveries: coal; cement; sugar; textiles; chemicals, and other 
goods. 


SPAIN 


1. April 17, 1954. Barter deal. 
Spain’s deliveries: iron ore (300,000 tons). 
Poland’s deliveries: coal (200,000 tons). 


SWEDEN 


9. May, 1950. Agreement on price decrease of Polish coal. 

Turnover: Swedish deliveries: — about $38,000,000, ($20,000,000 under 
current trade, $18,000,000 under investment deliveries). 

Poland's deliveries: about $49,000,000 (?—only for 3 million tons of 
coal should be more). A certain part of Poland’s export balance was to be 
taken on account of Poland’s debts, while the rest was to be received by 
Poland in bills of foreign exchange. The date of investment deliveries was 
extended to 1953. 

Sweden’s deliveries: 

a) under current trade exchange: iron ore; machines; iron and steel 
products; cellulose; tannins; fish, and other goods. 

b) in the framework of investment deliveries: various machines. 

Poland’s deliveries: coal (3,000,000 tons); sugar; salt; textile manu- 
factures; various chemicals and other goods. 


11. March 13, 1951. Agreement on increase in price of Polish coal. 
After March 1, this price was to be 100% higher than in June 1950 (?) 


12. November 1, 1951. Payments agreement. 

It provides for a swing credit $3,900,000, 23% of Polish coal to be paid 
for in sterling. 

13. December 3 or 9, 1951. One-year trade and payments agreement 
for the period November 1, 1951 — October 31, 1952 (probably some 
changes in payments agreement of November 1, 1951). 


Turnover: Sweden’s deliveries: $47,400,000, $35,800,000 — under 
current exchange, $11,600,000 — under investment deliveries. 
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Poland's deliveries: $66,700,000, 5,5 per cent of Polish coal price was 
to be taken on the account of compensation for Swedish property nationalized 
in Poland, while 23 per cent was to be paid Poland in foreign exchange 
bills (in sterling?). The price of Polish coal was to be fixed quarterly. 


Sweden’s deliveries: iron ore (1 million tons) and viscose-cellulose 
(20,000 tons) with total value of $23,000,000, machines and tools; ferroalloys; 
high quality steel; ball-bearings; electrotechnical goods; tannins; fish, and 
others; plus under (10,000 t.); investment deliveries: industrial equipment, 
ships. 

Poland’s deliveries: coal (3 million tons, for $60,000,000); coke (10,- 
000, tons), sugar (10,000 t.); maize; various chemicals; salt; textile manu- 
factures, and others. 

14. May—(June), 1952. Agreement on price decrease of Polish coal. 

Price were cut by about 20%, namely: from 112.87 and 80.79 crowns 
a ton to 91.27 and 64.75 crowns a ton respectively, ie. from ca. 22.50 and 
16.10 to 18.50 and 19.90 respectively. The price decrease concerned 1,975,- 
000 tons of coal which under the agreement of October 20, 1950 (3 million 
tons) had not been delivered in 1951. 


15. October, 1952. Agreement on about 18 per cent price decrease of 
Polish coal. (It seems that coal price cut of May-June, 1952, did not come 
into force, for it was reported that in August, Swedish coal import stopped, 
and that Polish-Swedish trade came to a complete standstill). 


16. March 23 or 24, 1953. Trade agreement for the period March 
1, 1953 — March 1, 1954. 
Turnover: Sweden’s deliveries: $26,100,000 or $16,400,000. 
Poland’s deliveries: $28,000,000 or 26,100,000. 
Sweden’s deliveries: 


a) under current trade exchange: fish; iron ore (0.7 million tons), 
iron and steel; pulp; ball-bearings; machinery. 

b) under investment deliveries: various capital goods to the value 
of $9,700,000. 

Polnad’s deliveries: coal (2.2 million tons); fuel oil (50,000 tons); 
agricultural products; sugar (10,000 tons); iron and steel products; sawn 
hard wood; textiles and chemicals. 

At the same time, a contract was signed for the delivery of 750,000 
tons of Polish coal at current prices, over the period March 1 — August 
31, 1953. 


17. May 16, 1954. Protocol on trade and payments for the period 
May 1, 1954 — April 30, 1955. 

Sweden’s deliveries: fish; iron ore (500,000 tons); iron and steel; 
machinery ($2,100,000) and spare parts; tanning extracts, and other goods. 

Poland’s deliveries: coal (1,500,000 tons); sawn hardwood (6,000 cbm); 
electrodes; chemicals ($600,000); textiles and other goods. 

The swing credit was reduced to $2,900,000, but in order to relieve the 
present Polish payments difficulties a special credit of $2,900,000 was granted, 
Poland, to be repaid during the year. (In the beginning of 1954, the 
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Polish long-term debt amounted to $35,000,000, of which $16,000,000 was 
the compensation for Swedish property nationalized by Poland). 


18. May, 28, 1955. Protocol on trade and payments for the period May 
1, 1955 — April 30, 1956. 

Turnover: Sweden’s deliveries, about $18,000,000; 

Poland’s deliveries, about $20,000,000. 

Sweden’s deliveries: fish (1,000 tons); seeds; iron ore (450,000 tons, 
$6400,000); electrotechnical equipment; office machines; chemicals; high 
quality steel; machinery and spare parts ($2,300,000); tanning extracts 
(1,000 tons); dyes and lacquers; various investment goods under the Swedish- 
Polish long-term agreement of 1947 to the value of $5,800,000. 

Poland’s deliveries: coal (1,000,000 tons); fish; crayfish; malt; salt 
(25,000 tons); fuel oil (23,000 tons); oak and beech wood (6,000 cbm); 
coal derivatives (benzol, toluol etc.); zinc; steel tubes (2,000 tons); iron and 
steel (5,000 tons); chemicals; textiles ($500,000), and other goods. 

The swing credit of $2,900,000, which was unilateral to Poland's 
benefit, had to be reduced to $1,900,000, as from April 1, 1956. During the 
earlier part of agreement period, when coal deliveries normally are lower, 
an extra credit of $2,900,000 can be used by Poland at the same rate as 
Poland makes payments in sterling. 


SWITZERLAND 


4. Early in July, 1950. A protocol on trade during the period July 1, 
1950 — June 30, 1951. (In the framework of the five-year trade agreement 
of 1949). 

Switzerland’s deliveries: precision instruments; various metal products; 
textile raw materials; chemicals. 

Poland’s deliveries: coal; textile manufactures; chemicals; food stuffs and 
agricultural products. 


5. September 15, 1951. A protocol on trade during the period July, 
1951 — June, 1952. 

Turnover: Switzerland's deliveries: $9,500,000, 

Poland’s deliveries: $10,000,000. 

Switzerland’s deliveries: precision instruments; various chemicals; hides; 
textile fibres; agricultural products. 

Poland’s deliveries: coal (200,00 tons); textile manufactures; wheat 
(8,000 tons); maize (5,000 tons); malt (5,000 tons); sugar (5,000 tons). 


6. July, 1952. Extension of the protocol of September 15, 1951 for 
four months. Since, as a result of the high Polish prices, Swiss coal imports 
fell drastically during the last period, the quotas in the present protocol were 
scaled down to a third. 


7. Date unknown. Quota lists for the period till Jume 30, 1953. No 
details available. 

(Since July 1, 1953, the trade was conducted only in the form of private 
compensation arrangements. It was also reported, however, that there had 
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been some secret protocols {“mehrere vertrauliche Protocolle”} on trade 
between Poland and Switzerland). 


TURKEY 


2. Trade agreement of July 18, 1948, was in force at least until 
August 1, 1954. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


6. March 17, 1950. Under 1949 five-year trade agreement, quotas 
were established for 1950. 

Turnover: English deliveries: £7,310,000 (i.e. $20,468,000); 

Poland’s deliveries: £18,200,000 (i.e. $50,960,000). 

English deliveries: motor cars and commercial vehicles (for £2,200,000), 
motor cycles (for£660,000); pharmaceuticals (for £85,000); X-ray equipment 
etc. (for £115,000); tools; cameras etc. (for £60,000); duplicators and 
typewriters (for £65,000); textiles (for £76,000); canned herrings (for not 
less than £400,000); miscellaneous (for £1,300,000). 

Poland's deliveries: foodstuffs, such as: bacon; eggs; canned meat; 
canned fish; onion; sugar; confectionery; canned peas and beans, vodka, 
ham, and others (for £16,000,000); so-called miscellaneous, such as textiles; 
casein; matches; chemicals; furniture and woodware; china; glassware, 
paper; paper board, and other goods (for £2,200,000). 


7. January 27, 1951. English Board of Trade stated on January 
27, 1951, that, pending discussions under the Anglo-Polish Trade and 
Finance Agreement of 1949, it had been agreed that import licences for 
goods under art. 7 would be issued by each country on the basis of the 
quotas established in 1950. 

The failure of further discussion on indemnities for English property, 
nationalized in Poland, the application by England, in mid-1950, of the 
license system for the exports to Soviet bloc, and especially, the requisition 
by British Government of two tankers built for Poland (in mid-1951) 
produced a certain coolnes in Polish-English commercial relations in 1951 
and 1952. 


8. July 5, 1952. “The Board of Trade Journal announced on July 5, 
that as a result of discussions in London with Poland’s Commercial Counsel- 
lor, agreement had been reached on the import of miscellaneous Polish con- 
sumer goods during 1952; that quotas had also been secured for miscellaneous 
UK. exports to Poland, including, in particular, herrings; and these arrange- 
ments had been concluded under the Anglo-Polish Trade and Finance Agree- 
ment of 1949.” (We quote here the original text of the official announcement 
in order to show how the information about commercial agreements with 
the Soviet bloc, which formerly used to be detailed, became laconic and 
insufficient). 


9. November 11, 1954. Trade and financial agreements. 
I. Trade agreement for the period 1954 — 1956. 
It provides for the import by the United Kingdom of Polish bacon 
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and for annual negotiations for an exchange of other goods, such as eggs; 
timber; various articles of food, wood, mineral and chemical indusrties. 
The agreement provides specifically for the issue in 1954 (and, where 
necessary, for the extension into 1955) of import licenses for about one 
million pounds worth of other Polish goods and for the purchase by Poland 
of one million pounds worth of United Kingdom goods, such as wool; 
rubber; tin; cocoa; pharmaceuticals; herrings; cotton yarn, chemicals, motor 
vehicles. 
II. Financial agreement. 


1) Poland undertook to pay Britain 5,465,000 pounds, of which 
2,665,000 pounds was in settlement of claims for British property rights and 
interest affected by Polish nationalization, expropriation and similar measures, 
and the remaining 2,800,000 pounds covers the prewar debts guaranted by 
the then Polish government, as well as the other prewar banking and 
commercial debts. 

2) About 150,000 pounds of the total amount, representing sums 
which had accrued under the Anglo-Pclish Trade and Financial Agreement 
of 1949, would be available immediately. 

3) The remainder would be paid by Poland in annual installments, 
which would be calculated as precentage of the sterling value of Polish 
exports to the United Kingdom in excess of ten million pounds. The firse 
instalment, payable on November 30, 1955 would be 5 per cent of the ex- 
port proceeds in excess of ten million pounds for the 12 months ending 
June 30, 1955. Subsequent instalments, payable on each successive November 
30, would be 3,3 per cent of the export proceeds in excess of ten million, 
pounds and below twenty million pounds and 5 per cent of export proceeds 
above twenty million pounds in the 12 months to the preceding June 30. 

4) If trade remained more or less at its present level it was expected 
that the total amount would have been paid by about 1967 — approximately 
the same period of time as that over which Poland was paying off her debt 
to the United Kingdom under the 1946 agreement. The annual payments of 
666,666 pounds due under that agreement were not affected by the new 
arrangements. 


5) The Polish government also communicated to the British govern- 
ment the terms of the final offers involving the payment of 535,000 pounds 
(about 40 per cent of the nominal value) which it was making to holders 
of the Municipality of Poznaf 6 per cent loan of 1928 and the Republic 
of Poland 4,5 per cent (formerly 7 per cent) Stabilization Loan of 1927. 

6) The Anglo-Polish sterling (transferable) agreement was extended 
to 1956. (The trade and financial agreement of 1949 had expired at the end 
of 1953). 


10. December 22, 1955. Trade agreement for 1956. 


“Increased quotas were arranged for the importation of certain Polish 
goods, including wooden manufactures and manufactured foodstuffs, whilst 
Polish import quotas agreed to have increased opportunities for the 
British engineering and motor-vehicles industries and included new quotas 
for woolen piecegoods, dyestuffs and paints, domestic electrical appliances, 
radios and sport equipment.” 
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C. Overseas Countries 


ARGENTINA 


2. November 29, 1952. Trade and payments agreement for the period 
1952-1954. 

Argentina’s deliveries: leather (hides?); wool; wool scrap; tanning 
materials; and other goods. 

Poland's deliveries: coal; wood planks; chemicals; paper, and other 
goods. 


3. February, 1954. A compensatory trade agreement. It provides for 
imports of considerable quantities of Polish spruce timber and flat window 
glass. 


4. Late in October or early in November, 1954. A contract for the 
delivery to Argentine by Poland of $30,000,000 worth of engineering pro- 
ducts, to be fully implemented in 1955 . 

Argentina’s deliveries: wool; hides; tanning extracts, and other goods. 

Poland’s deliveries: machine tools; presses; hammers, and other goods. 


5. January 24, 1955. Lists of goods to be exchanged in 1955 under 
the 1949 trade agreement. 

Turnover: $49,300,000 ($24,650,000 each side) or $54,000,000 ($27,- 
000,000 each side). The possibility of an even greater turnover was foreseen. 

Argentina’s deliveries: wheat ($14,500,000); linseed and linseed oil 
($400,000); salted hides ($5,500,000); quebracho extract ($1,450,000); 
greasy wool ($1,700,000); wool waste ($1,000,000). 

Poland’s deliveries: coal (650,000 tons, $16,500,000); spruce pine 
timber (50,000 cbm, $3,000,000); accessories for pipes ($300,000); chemical 
products; and dyes ($700,000); X-Ray film ($300,000); iron and steel 
($2,000,00); railway material (rails, fish, plates, tires and axles); glass- 
ware ($1,00,000); electrical material ($150,000); cement; capital goods 
(estimate of the payments due in one year in respect of purchase on deferred 
payment terms: $700,000). 


BRAZIL 


1. October or November, 1952. One-year trade and payments agreement. 
Brazil’s deliveries: iron ore; cotton; raw hides; and cocoa. 


Poland’s deliveries: coal; cement; chemicals; machinery; paper, and 
other goods. 


2. November 23, 1954. Trade agreement. 

Brazil’s deliveries: iron ore; raw hides; cotton; coffee; cocoa; tea, and 
tobacco. 

Poland’s deliveries: cement; machinery and implements; machine 
tools; industrial equipment; measuring apparatus; musical instruments; 


chemicals; dye-stuffs; glass and porcelain; paper; malt; vodka, and other 
goods. 
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3. March(?), 1955. A contract on $50,000 worth Polish machines for 
cotton industry (modern carding machines); at the same time, Brazil bought 
in Poland $150,000 worth machines for the woolen industry. 


BURMA 


1. November 1, 1955. Trade agreement. 


Burma’s deliveries: rice; wine, and other food products. 

Poland’s deliveries: machines; sea-going and river ships; motor cars, 
and other goods. 

In addition, under a special protocol, Poland will buy in Burma in 
1956 fifty to sixty thousand tons of rice, and will export to Burma textiles 
and other consumer goods, machines and complete factory installations, 
and means of transport. 


CANADA 
1. June (?), 1955. “. . . Negotiations on the development of trade 
relations . . . which were concluded recently . . . have led to the settlement 


of custom problems, restored the most favored nation clause in mutual 
relations, and have established a base for the development of trade exchange 
between Poland and Canada.” 
Canada’s deliveries: cellulose; raw hides; woolen rags and other goods. 
Poland’s deliveries: numerous industrial articles; chemicals; cement; 
glassware; porcelain; crystal; bentwood furniture, and other goods. 


2. June, 1955. On June 30, 1955, it was stated that Poland would buy 
ten million bushels of wheat for $19,000,000; $3,000,000 had to be paid 
immediately, the balance being advanced by a loan from a Canadian com- 
mercial bank, which was guaranted by the Canadian Government. 


CEYLON 


1. December 2, 1955. Trade and payments agreement. 

Ceylon’s deliveries: rubber; copra; tea; coconut fibre; various spices. 

Poland’s deliveries: machines; industrial installations; railway rolling 
stock; ships; rolled goods; sugar; cement; textiles, metal goods, glassware, 
chemicals, and other goods. 


EGYPT 


2. November 17, 1950. Trade agreement. No details available. 

(Since the previous agreement covered only the first half of 1950, 
and the next, cited below, covers the calendar year 1951, it seems that the 
present agreement regulated the exchange in the second half of 1950). 


3. January 20 or 30, 1951. Trade agreement for 1951. 


Egypt’s deliveries: cotton; woolen rags; phosphorites. 
Poland’s deliveries: various chemicals; agricultural products; food- 
stuffs; metal products; products of mineral and wood industries. 
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4. January-March, 1953. Agreement on goods exchange. 
Egypt's deliveries: cotton. 

Poland’s deliveries: wheat(10,000 tons). 

Terms of trade: 1 ton of cotton for 11 tons of wheat. 


5. March 31, 1955. Trade and payments agreement for the period 
up to March 31, 1956. It provides for a greater volume of trade than in 
the past. 

Egypt's deliveries: ores; phosphorites; cotton; flax; citrus fruit. 

Poland’s deliveries: machines and industrial installations; railway 
rolling stock; motor cars and lorries and spare parts for them; rolled goods; 
metal goods; chemicals; glass; earthenware; certain agricultural foddstuffs. 


6. Late in 1955 or early in January, 1956. Contract on building by 
Poland of an enamelware factory in Alexandria. Poland was to give blue- 
prints, to supervise the construction and to train the Egyptian personnel. 


INDIA 


January 6, 1951. Trade agreement for 1951. 

India’s deliveries: iron ore; pepper; pharmaceutical raw materials; 
vegetable oils (for industry); hides; tea. 

Poland’s deliveries: bicycles; pipes; various metal manufactures; por- 
celain; enamelware; chemicals; canned food. 


3. June 1, 1953. An exchange of notes, extending the trade agreement 
of January 6, 1951, to December 31, 1954. 

India’s deliveries: iron ore; manganese ore; mica; tea; pepper, and 
other goods. 

Poland's deliveries: textile and agricultural machinery; machinery for 
other industries; various products of the metal, mineral, chemical, paper, 
and other industries. 


4. April 24, 1954. Commodity lists for one year period. 

They provide for a considerable expansion of trade. 

India’s deliveries: metal ores; hides; tanning agents; manganese ore; 
vegetable fats; cotton; wool; tea; coffee; pepper, tobacco, and other goods. 

Poland’s deliveries: machinery and plant; rolling stock; machine tools; 
chemicals; dyestuffs; pharmaceuticals, and other industrial goods. 


5. December 31, 1955. An interim extension of the agreement of January 


6, 1951 (for the period January — March, 1956). 


INDONESIA 


1. March 22, 1950. Trade agreement for 1950. 

Turnover: $13,000,000. 

Indonesia’s deliveries: tin; quinine; rubber; copra; tea. 
Poland’s deliveries: machines; pipes; nails; glass; chemicals. 


2. June 17, 1951. One-year trade agreement. 
Indonesia’s deliveries: industrial and consumer raw materials; tea; coffee; 
quinine. 
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Poland’s deliveries: machines; textile and metal manufactures; glass; 
porcelain; chemicals. 

3. May, 1953. Trade and payments agreement. 

Indonesia's deliveries: tin; rubber; copra; coffee; tea; spices, and various 
other products. 

Poland’¢ deliveries: textiles; machirtery; metal products; mineral 
and paper goods; chemicals. 

4. July 1, 1954. Trade protocol for the period up to April 30, 1955. 

Indonesia’s deliveries: tin, rubber, copra; tea; coffee; cocoa, pepper, 
rice, and spices. 

Poland’s deliveries: a wide variety of industrial goods, such as textiles, 
chemicals; metal goods; machinery; laboratory equipment; mineral pro- 
ducts; motor vehicles, and other goods. 

5. September 6, 1955. Trade and payments agreement. 


It provides for the doubling of trade as compared with the past year. . 

Indonesia's deliveries: rubber; tin; copra; tea; coffee; pepper, and 
other goods. 

Poland’s deliveries: machinery and industrial equipment; rolled products; 
products of the engineering industry; cotton fabrics and other textile goods; 
cement; chemicals; dyes; paper and paper articles; glass and glassware, 
and other goods. 


IRAN 


1. October 8, 1952. Trade and payments agreement (initialled). 


“The early turnover between the two countries will amount to some 
22 million rubles,” (i.e. $5,500,000). 


ISRAEL 


2. May 31, 1950. Extension of the agreement of May 20, 1949, for six 
months, i.e. up to December 31, 1950. 
3. April 1, 1951. Trade agreement for 1951. No details available. 


4. June 16, 1954. Trade agreement. 


Israel's deliveries: phosphates; fruit; a number of consumer goods, such 
as watches; nylon stockings; razor blades, and other goods. 

Poland’s deliveries: machinery and industrial equipment; textiles; 
chemicals; pharmaceutical articles; sugar; malt, and various products of 
agricultural and food industry. 


MEXICO 
1. October, 1950. Trade agreement. No details available. 


PAKISTAN 


2. January 3, 1950. Agreement (rather contract) on Polish coal 
deliveries. 
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The amount to be supplied: 250,000 tons during the winter months of 
1950, or 85,000 tons per month for indefinite period. 


3. July 5, 1950. Trade agreement for the period: July 1, 1950 — 
June 30, 1951. 

Pakistan’s deliveries: cotton; jute; rice; tea, and other goods. 

Poland’s deliveries: coal; textile manufactures; chemicals; mineral 
articles; various metal products. 


PARAGUAY 


1. November 23 or December 23, 1955. One-year trade and payments 
agreement, signed by the Central Bank of Paraguay and the National Bank 
of Poland. 

Paraguay’s deliveries: hides and skins; quebracho extract; tung-oil; 
cotton products; essences; timber and lumber, and other goods. 

Poland’s deliveries: chemicals; agricultural and building equipment; 
vehicles; foodstuffs; electrical equipment; toys; household goods; iron pro- 
ducts, and other goods. 


SYRIA 


1. October 10, 1955. Trade and payments agreement. 

Syria’s deliveries: cotton; grain; dried fruits; olive oil; almonds; 
raw hides, and wool. 

Poland’s deliveries: industrial machines and installations; metal goods; 
motor cars and lorries; motor cycles; cotton fabrics, and various textile 
atticles; cement; chemicals; dyes; paper; glass and wooden articles, some 
foodstuffs. 


D. Collective Agreements 


4. April 14, 1951. Agreement: Poland-Finland-Soviet Union. 
It provides for the settlement of a part of Finland’s claims 
against the Soviet Union by Polish deliveries to Finland. 


5. December 17, 1951. Agreement: Poland-Finland-Soviet Union. (See 
under Finland, agreement of December 17, 1951. 


6. March 31, 1955. Agreement: Poland-Finland-Soviet Union. (See 
under Finland, agreement of December 21, 1954). 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Edward J. Rozek, Allied Wartime Diplomacy: A Pattern im Poland. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, 1958, Pp. xix, 481. 


As originally written, Professor Rozek had entitled his study, Soviet- 
Polish Relations 1939-1947: A Case Study of Soviet Foreign Polscy; later, 
sometime before publication, the title was changed to read as it appears 
in the published work. The two apparently diverse titles actually reflect 
the dual approach of the author to the problems which beset Poland 
during the years in question. On the one hand, he has traced the steps 
which Stalin took to reduce Poland to a Soviet satellite and, on the other, 
he has documented a striking indictment of Western diplomacy which 
abandoned Poland to her fate despite all the noble guarantees and declarations 
of Allied statesmen. A third major consideration also appears throughout 
the entire work: this is the struggle, first of Sikorski, later of Mikolajczyk, 
to preserve the territorial integrity and independence of Poland, and 
finally, after success in the former endeavor was precluded, of Mikotajczyk’s 
vain effort to save the last vestiges of Polish independence. 

Stanislaw Mikolajczyk is quite a controversial figure amongst present 
day students of Polish affairs, and there will be some who will not agree 
with Professor Rozek’s sympathetic portrayal of Mikolajczyk’s efforts to 
save his country. When, after being confronted with ultimatum after 
ultimatum from Churchill, Mikolajczyk finally agreed to negotiate with 
the Russians on a new border in the East, many Poles denounced him and 
bracketed him, somewhat unfairly, according to Professor Rozek, with the 
puppets of Lublin. Part of the author's disposition to view Mikolajczyk’s 
activities with favor may well emanate from the fact that the work draws 
extensively on Mikoltajczyk’s private files as well as numerous interviews 
with the ex-Premier. While this hitherto untouched material does present 
many new items of considerable importance, it also tends to present 
Mikolajczyk in a more favorable light than might otherwise be the 
case. However, there are more important issues at stake in this book than 
the reputation of one man about whose tactics history will pronounce 
its verdict only when all relevant source materials will become available. 

Professor Rozek’s basic thesis is that had Churchill and Roosevelt 
remained firm against Stalin’s encroachments on Poland, the Soviet Union 
would not have been able to violate so freely Polish territorial integrity 
and freedom. It is Churchill rather than Roosevelt who emerges as the 
major villain in the author’s denunciation of Allied policy towards Poland. 
Indeed, Churchill almost emerges as a sort of callous Metternich, disposing 
willy-nilly of the smaller powers of Europe as best suits the whims of the 
larger powers. Although leaning over backwards to accommodate Stalin, 
Churchill was usually somewhat more adamant and bellicose when it came 
to dealing with the demands of lesser allies, as witness one of his tirades 
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to Mikolajczyk: “Twenty-five years ago we [{i. e, the Western Allies} 
reconstituted Poland although in the last war more Poles fought against 
us than for us. Now again we are preserving you from disappearance, 
but you will not play ball. You are absolutely crazy . . . Unless you accept 
the frontier you are out of business forever. The Russians will sweep 
through your country and your people will be liquidated. You are on the 
verge of annihilation. . . . We will be sick and tired of you if you go on 
arguing” (p. 280). 

Evidently, where Polish territory and sovereignity were the medium 
of exchange, there was no price that Churchill was not willing to pay 
in order to placate the Soviet Union. The author cites at length various 
conversations between Polish representatives and the British Prime Minister, 
as well as excerpts from the latter’s own memoirs, all of which seem ta 
indicate that, to Churchill’s mind, Poland existed only at his sufferance 
and had to reconcile herself to any sacrifices and amputations which might 
be necessary in the name of Allied harmony. But, as the author points out, 
“There was a limit to the price which any self-respecting country could 
pay for Allied peace and harmony.” 

All through the war, the Polish Government-in-exile was presented 
with one fait accompli after another. As a constantly loyal ally who provided 
many thousands of fighters for the Allied cause—and unlike many other 
nations, none for the Nazi cause—Poland saw no reason why she should 
be compelled to surrender 40% of her territory (although she was to be 
“compensated” by Germany), and then have to share the reins of government 
with a group of Moscow-trained stooges who were openly implementing 
the transformation of Poland into a Soviet satellite state. On the first 
named problem, the Teheran Conference was perhaps the cruellest blow 
of all. There, without the knowledge, consent, or consultation of any 
responsible Polish leaders, Churchill acceded to the Russian demands 
on Poland. “As far as the Poles were concerned, the Teheran Conference 
was a new partition of Poland, and Churchill was its main architect” (p. 163). 

Professor Rozek does not bog down in the polemics of the nationality 
problems of the Eastern lands, a question which has long evaded an equitable 
solution. He points out that these lands were recognized as integral parts 
of Poland by all standards of international law, and that the subsequent 
annexations to the U. S. S. R. of these lands was in direct contravention to 
a number of international treaties, including several to which the Soviet 
Union was a signatory. 

It is equally difficult to rationalize the Allied acceptance of the Lublin 
Poles who had not the slightest vestige of legitimacy. Although there 
was much well-founded crticism of the 1935 constitution, and of certain 
elements in pre-war Poland, there was certainly no basis for the Allied 
acquiescence in the Soviet Union’s imposition of communist lackeys to 
replace the existing regime. The Allies had made their guarantees to 
the existing regime, and there had been no popular mandate in Poland 
which might have ended the legitimate basis of the London Government. 
Yet at the end of the war, the West had not only qualified all of its 
guarantees to Poland, according to the wishes of Stalin, but had even gone 
so far as to participate in the destruction of the London Government. 

For many this will be an uncomfortable book. Except for the detailed 
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conversations of the Mikolajczyk files, the author does not introduce 
anything that was previously unknown in the West. He does, however, utilize 
the materials at hand to make a strong attack on the West's conscience. 
There will be those, who will take the position, as did Churchill, that it 
was deplorable that Poland had to suffer, but that geographic and power 
considerations precluded any other result. This is precisely the position 
that Professor Rozek attacks so strongly. He reiterates, again and again, 
that had the West, from the very start, insisted that Stalin honor the 
rights of Poland, the Soviet Union would not have received a free 
hand in East Europe and the entire situation there today might be some- 
what different. Whether or not Professor Rozek’s contention is correct 
remains a moot question; the fact of the matter is that the West did not 
hold Stalin to his international commitments, that the West did renege 
on its own guarantees to Poland, that Stalin did receive all that he demanded, 


and that since that time not only Poland but all East Europe has been 
under the Soviet yoke. 


WARREN LERNER 


M. Kukiel, Czartoryski and European Unity 1770-1861. Princeton, New 
Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1955. Pp. 354. 


Professor Allan Nevins, in The New York Times Book Review of 
February 16, 1958, concludes that “the more stupendous the events through 
which a people passes, the greater the responsibilities in world affairs which it 
assumes, the more compelling is its need for historical light.” Marian 
Kukiel, professor of modern history at the Polish University in London, 
attempts to meet America’s increasing need for “historical light” with 
reference to Poland and East-Central Europe in his presentation of the 
first scholarly English study of Adam Czartoryski, the great Polish states- 
man of the nineteenth century. 

As curator of the University of Wilno, Russian foreign minister, chief 
adviser for Alexander I at the Congress of Vienna, and finally as a political 
exile, the “uncrowned king” of Poland fought primarily for the reestablish- 
ment of Polish independence. The author states that Czartoryski envisioned 
the rebirth of Polish freedom through the strengthening of Poland's cultural 
heritage and through diplomatic support from the western powers. Czarto- 
ryski promoted the study of Polish literature and history at the University 
of Wilno. During his period of exile in Paris he aided the establishment 
of the Polish Literary Society, the Society for Education, a Polytechnical 
Society, the Polish School at Batignolles, and the Institution for Polish 
Girls. Professor Kukiel remarks that “the material means for all those 
institutions . . . were either supplied by himself, or by his family and 
friends . . .” (p. 216). Czartoryski realized that Poland’s cultural solidarity 
could be employed in effecting a political unity at the proper time. 

Professor Kukiel presents in Czartoryski’s diplomatic activities sufficient 
evidence to make him the most skillful Polish statesman of the nineteenth 
century. Following his failure to establish a fully independent Polish King- 
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dom linked for defensive purposes to the Russian crown, Czartoryski 
vigorously publicized the Polish question in the West until his death. From 
his headquarters at the famous Hétel Lambert, the “uncrowned king” of 
Poland sent agents to all parts of western Europe in order to keep the 
Polish question “alive for thirty years.” His energetic determination to 
secure the support of England and France for Polish independence can be 
gauged by Czartoryski’s remark that his country’s rights had to be “inscribed 
on the walls of parliaments” before he would abandon his propaganda 
campaign. 

Had Czartoryski, however, confined his energies solely for the rebirth 
of Poland, Professor Kukiel would be partly unjustified in seeing the 
necessity for introducing his subject to the English-speaking nations. To 
be sure, the work would add to an understanding of Polish history without 
serving as a guide for the solution of existing problems in world affairs. 

Czartoryski realized that Polish independence could not be effectuated 
in a vacuum; Polish liberties could be guaranteed only when all Slavic 
people enjoyed national and individual freedom. Kukiel recognized his 
subject’s concerns for the Slavic community: 

Czartoryski had always been a Slavophile and had a keen interest 

in the revival of the Slav people: Czechs, Slovaks, Slovenians, 

Croats, Serbs, and Bulgarians. He fostered their cultural represent- 

atives, and obtained from the French government the creation of a 

chair of Slavic literature in the Collége de France for Adam Mic- 

kiewicz. (p. 245). 


Not only did Czartoryski declare himself for Slavic liberty and Italian 
unification, but his liberalism encompassed the globe. Professor Kukiel’s 
emphasis upon his subject’s profound awareness of the interdependence 
of people makes this study an available lesson for the free world. Can 
American, French, and English liberties be preserved in the absence of 
Polish freedom? The author indicates that such a question would have been 
clearly answered by Czartoryski. Polish independence depended upon the 
recognition of universal freedom. For example, he did not belleve that a 
trading company had the right to govern India. (p. 153). In his Essay 
on Diplomacy, published in 1830, he condemned colonialism. 

The author points out the difference between the conceptions of 
Woodrow Wilson and those of Czartoryski: 

Certainly—in contrast to President Wilson—his Russian and Polish 

precursors {Alexander I and Czartoryski] were aware of the danger 

of small seperate states, too weak to ensure their own security and 

by this weakness provoking the rapacity of their powerful neigh- 

bors. The secondary states should be reinforced, the small ones 

agglomerated to the greater or amalgamated into federated unions. 


(p. 49). 


However, Wilson also realized that the small states in East-Central 
Europe might be threatened by German and Russian imperialism. There- 
fore the American statesman vigorously championed the creation of a 
strong League of Nations to prevent such aggressions. 

Professor Kukiel’s biographical essay demands careful consideration; 
it is well-written and meticulously documented. The author has examined 
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a wealth of material. Czartoryski’s correspondence; family documents, and 
all the important secondary works on the subject have been thoroughly 
studied. While one may not always agree with Professor Kukiel’s assumpt- 
ions, one cannot overlook the tremendous amount of research that has 
produced these conclusions. 

Professor Kukiel introduces a figure that is tragic, real, profound, and 
worthy of further investigation. Czartoryski’s visions assume a new reality for 
the present generation. The author's stylistic skills and painstaking research 
have reintroduced, in a vivid and penetrating fashion, the thoughts of a 
great statesman. A gap in “historical light” for America’s increased respons- 
ibilities in international relations has been partly filled by the author's 
scholarly interpretation of the significance and value of the “uncrowned 
king” of Poland. Santayana once stated, “Those who cannot remember 
the past are destined to repeat it.” The West's failure to heed Czartoryski’s 
call for aid to Poland resulted in the catastrophe of the present Russian 
occupation of that great nation. Professor Kukiel warns the West not to 
repeat its past indifference to the countries in East-Central Europe. 


SALVATORE MONDELLO 


Zygmunt Zaremba, Wojna i konspiracja (War and Conspiracy). London: 
B. Swiderski, 1957. Pp. 343. 


Every writer worth his mettle is irresistibly attracted by those periods 
in the history of his country which are distinguished by something unusual. 
In this respect history is like a fever chart, the zigzag line suddenly jumps 
sharply upwards and there attracts the eye. If, in addition, the writer is 
an outstanding participant of the events of that period, his memoirs form at 
the same time an important documentary item for the future writing of 
history. Such an item is the book War and Conspiracy whose author, 
Zygmunt Zaremba, acquaints his readers with the most heroic and at the same 
time the most tragic period in the life of the Polish state and nation, the 
Second World War in Poland, and his activity during that time. 

He starts with the outbreak of the war and the siege of Warsaw in 
September 1939 when the city fought for several weeks, cut off from the rest 
of the country by the German armies which surrounded it from all 
sides. Subsequently Zaremba discusses the successive phases of the formation 
of the Polish Underground State which was composed above all by 
a Government and Parliament of its own and an Underground army of 
about 300,000 men. Presenting the struggle of that underground Zaremba 
reaches the Warsaw Uprising which broke out on August 1, 1944 and lasted 
63 days. The capital of Poland decked out with white and red flags 
regained her freedom for two months. When she again lost it she was 
only a heap of rubble. The author concludes his book with a description 
of the beginnings of the Soviet occupation which from day to day 
replaced the German one. 

Against this background appears the figure of Zaremba, an indefatigable 
organizer of volunteer workers batallions which defended Warsaw in 
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September 1939; a courageous leader of the Underground Press of 
the Polish Socialist Party of which he was a leading member, and finaily a 
member of the Underground Parliament until the end of the existence 
of that institution. 

Among the most interesting portions of Zaremba’s book is a description 
of the life and fighting in besieged Warsaw in September 1939. That 
period of the War in Poland has so far been given less attention than the 
later ones to which—especially to the Warsaw Uprising—several books 
have already been devoted. The first of them appeared in exile; after 
the changes in October 1956 in Poland, however, the Communist authorities 
lifted the taboo from the national wartime Underground and as a result 
a number of excellent books devoted to that subject were published there. 

From the literary point of view the chapter “On the Bridges” is the 
best in the entire book. The author describes in it his exit from Warsaw 
after the Uprising and life at an underground base from where he was to 
fly to London in an Allied plane expected in a secret landing field. Zaremba 
excellently recreates here the atmosphere of the suburban settlements crowded 
with thousands of people who had miraculously escaped death and still cannot 
believe it themselves. With a few sure strokes he draws the silhouettes of 
Soviet and Polish partisans so expressively that the reader sees them 
in front of himself like on a screen. 

The author also supplies a few as yet unknown details concerning 
the invitation by the emissaries of Soviet Marshal Zhukov to the 
sixteen Polish Underground leaders for a conference. They never returned 
from that conference despite the fact that they had been given a guarantee 
of personal safety. The invitation was nothing but a ruse and ended 
with the Polish leaders’ arrest and famous show trial in Moscow, The 
principals of that trial sentenced to long term imprisonment died in it. 
One cannot help thinking that the same ruse was employed in November 
1956 when the Soviet authorities invited the leaders of the Hungarian 
Uprising, Generals Maleter and Kovacs, for a conference concerning the 
withdrawal of Soviet troops from Budapest. From that conference they 
never returned because they were arrested. 

As a whole the book is an extremely valuable contribution to the 
history of the past Polish Underground and deserves to be widely circulated. 
Its particular worth lies in the fact that it has been written by an 
outstanding politician and writer and one of the main leaders of the Under- 
ground fight, who had been a witness of the birth as well as the death 
of that unique historical phenomenon, the Polish Underground State. 


STEFAN KORBONSKI 


Christine Hotchkiss, Home to Poland. New York: Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, 
1958. Pp. 247. 


Among the numerous reports on present-day Poland now appearing 
in the West, Home to Poland by Christine Hotchkiss occupies an exceptional 
position for two reasons. First, the author is of Polish descent. The 
language and the local conditions did not constitute for her, unlike for other 
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foreign journalists, obstacles which could be overcome only with the help 
of interpreters and complicated but not always successful methods of obtain- 
ing information. The second feature distinguishing Mrs. Hotchkiss’ book 
is its unmpretentiousness and directness and the absence of any aprioristic 
assumptions. The author does not attempt to form judgments or predictions 
of her own as regards the development of the complicated political situation 
in present-day Poland. She limits herself to an objective account of her 
extremely interesting trip, leaving the reader free to draw his own 
conclusions. Her book is like a series of vivid fireside chats, sincere and 
penetrating, from which an expressive picture of Poland in 1957 emerges. 
Thanks to its freshness and directness, Mrs. Hotchkiss’ book possesses 
documentary value, the more so since the author succeeded in reaching persons, 
places and problems that are of key importance for anyone who tries to find 
his bearings in the situation of post-October Poland with all its favorable 
and unfavorable aspects. 


S. S. 


Hermann Field and Stanislaw Mierzefiski, Angry Harvest. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1958. Pp. IX, 491. 


From 1949 to 1954 a bitterly inconclusive controversy drew American, 
Polish, Hungarian, and world attention to the figure of Hermann Field, an 
American citizen in a Warsaw prison. Field himself endured solitary con- 
finement until given a Polish cellmate, Stanislaw Mierzefski, with whom he 
could communicate only in German. The two wrung from their captors the 
means to write down a novel to use up their plethora of time. When Field 
was released in 1954, he returned to America with the text, written in Eng- 
lish, which has now appeared under the title Angry Harvest. 

This unusual origin will doubtless help the novel’s sales but may over- 
shadow the real values which are only tenuously connected with the circum- 
stances of authorship. An imaginative reader might argue that the two im- 
prisoned authors resemble the two isolated characters who monopolize one’s 
attention in the book. The first of these characters is Leon Wolny, a shrewd 
Polish peasant who has laboerd his way from the status of a household servant 
to local substance and responsibility by the time of the German occupation. 
He lives alone and selfishly, using pietistic formulas or dreams of wealth 
and honor to quiet his basically decent conscience. This conscience and an 
almost inertial humanity lead him to rescue and hide the second character, 
Rosa Kornblum, who has left her family and past in a butchered ghetto. 

The novel traces against the background of a peasant year and a col- 
lapsing Reich the germination, bloom, and rot of their inevitable love. More 
important, perhaps, is the breakdown of Rosa’s Jewish urban sophistication 
as she responds to Leon’s power over her with hope, gratitude, mockery, love, 
jealousy, hate and suicide in turn. The parallel change in Leon is the growth 
of awareness and the guilt awareness involves. At the beginning of the 
book he says, “Everyone has his place on earth . . . it’s always been that way 
and always will. It can’t be otherwise.” Later come doubts about his own 
means and ends: “For heaven’s sake, I’m just like these Germans. I want 
evil, I support it and I’m ruthless.” And after Rosa’s suicide a nightmarish 
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struggle to deny his responsibility ending, “Yes, I murdered her! Through 
my callousness, my ruthlessness, I killed her. . . . I'm a criminal of the worst 
sort because I hid it so masterfully, even from myself.” After her suicide 
and this admission, followed by a dream of expiation, the novel subsides into 
the routine of peasant life and ends as it began. 

There are many flaws in this work. The dialogue is sometimes clumsy, 
the authors sometimes decide to give the simplicity of a peasant’s thought 
by rendering it ungrammatically: “And how many .. . there is in the village 
who lives off the wind. It’s always that way. People gets steamed up about 
grand folks’ troubles, but who worries about the little fellow with nothing’?” 
This is a clumsy rendition of thought although it might be an accurate rendi- 
tion of speech. Other reproaches could be made, but would be invidious. 
The novel is well done, and its two lonely central characters move with 
dignity and power apart from the lively crowd of lustful, shrewd, oppressed, 
or greedy peasants, fugitive Jews, decayed artistocrats, and underground 
workers, who in turn are shown against the larger movement of the year 
and of the war. Angry Harvest is not a great novel, but its authors have 
made a world which deserves attention for itself over and above the circum- 
stances in which the authors worked. 


Columbia University ROBERT L. BELKNAP 


Arnold J. Zurcher, The Struggle to Unite Europe 1940-1958. New York: 
New York University Press, 1958. Pp. XIX, 254. 


The subtitle of this book explains that it gives “an historical account 
of the development of the contemporary European Movement from its 
origin in the Pan-European Union to the drafting of the treaties for Euratom 
and the European Common Market.” This statement is correct insofar 
as the author concentrates on events which followed the arrival in the 
United States of Count Coudenhove-Kalergi in 1940, but he rightly 
found it necessary to mention briefly the pre-war activities of the founder 
of the Pan-Europe idea as well as Aristide Briand’s Geneva initiative. It 
would be impossible to assume that the movement towards unification 
or integration of Europe had its origin in Coudenhove-Kalergi’s activities 
in. this country, when he became a temporary exile. They certainly had an 
impact on the formation and wakening of American public opinion which 
formerly tended to look with despair upon the European international 
quarrels and wars. The American federal background was favorable for 
ideas and actions aimed at a united, safer, and more vigorous Europe. 
This book has filled an obvious gap in the American political writings 
on contemporary European affairs. Western Europe is at present at a 
turning point of its history: its “integration” has culminated recently in 
the official creation of Euratom and the European Common Market on 
January 1, 1958. This epoch-making event has made an historical account 
of the whole movement not only very timely but also necessary. 

One has to bear in mind that immediately after the cessation of 
hostilities or just before the end of the last war, Europe was stunned 
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by the long German occupation, war damage and a total political upheaval. 
In spite of bitter experience few statesmen understood the necessity of 
looking for better solutions for the European problems through the creation 
of larger political organizations than the individual national states. One 
interesting endeavor in this direction was the concrete political approach 
of the Polish and Czechoslovak Governments-in-exile towards a federation 
or confederation of their states. The project was doomed by the negative 
attitude of Soviet Russia which became a decisive political and military 
force in that area. Moreover there was great hesitation even among some 
prominent politicians of Western Europe. In December 1944 this reviewer 
asked Paul-Boncour, the first Frenchman of importance who visited 
England from liberated France, about “Union Européenne.” Paul-Boncour 
answered without hesitation “c’est une idée morte” (it’s a dead idea). It must 
be said, however, that a few weeks later he inquired through his secretary 
whether I could inform him how this “dead” idea looked from the other 
side of the English Channel. Obviously he could see that the idea was not 
entirely dead. 


Professor Zurcher gives the reader a vividly written history of the 
Council of Europe, of the Coal and Steel Community, of the valuable 
work in preparing the European Defense Community and its unexpected 
failure. But this was not a burial of the idea itself. On the contrary, the 
defeat of the EDC had, to a certain degree, a sobering effect and caused the 
British diplomats to propose another form of organization, which has been 
known since as the Western European Union. Although these agreements, 
which came into force in May 1955, “did not provide for a federal or 
supranational solution,” they “did preserve the principle of integrated 
action in the security area.” The author emphasizes that Britain, which refused 
to be associated with EDC “because of its essentially federal nature,” 
initiated the Western European Union and became a charter member. She 
had, however, to pay “a price that required a sacrifice of sovereign authority 
almost as great as might have been demanded by EDC membership.” 
This was the pledge to maintain in Europe four divisions and the Second 
Tactical Airforce at all times. Professor Zurcher draws our attention to 
the fact that, immediately after the establishment of the WEU, Jean 
Monnet, the French economist and the “father” of European supranationalism, 
resigned his presidency of the High Authority of the Coal and Steel Com- 
munity “to take part with complete freedom of action and speech in the 
construction of European. unity.” He formed an Action Committee for 
a United Europe and succeeded in rallying outstanding representatives 
of the Socialist, Clerical and Liberal parties of the six states of “Little 
Europe” as well as all the non-Communist trade unions of these states. 
Efforts of this Committee have caused the speeding up of the plans for 
Euratom and the Common Market. 


Since he took an historical approach to the gradual growth of the 
European integration, the author was not in the position to present a 
detailed picture of the purposes and of the complicated structure of these two 
new European organizations. The book, nevertheless, contains all essentials 
sufficient for an adequate understanding of the scope and extreme importance 
of this step towards the unity of a section of Europe. It is really very 
appropriate to bear in mind that not only “Little Europe” of six nations, 
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but even “Greater Europe” of 15 or 16 nations is only a part of the European 
continent. East Germany, Poland, Czechoslovakia and other nations now 
within the Soviet orbit and under Moscow domination are unable to 
join the movement of the European integration and do not belong even 
to the Council of Europe. The statesmen, who form it are, however, aware of 
this truncated character of their organization: there exists within the 
Council a Commission for the Unrepresented Nations, in the activities 
of which participate individuals invited from among the prominent 
representatives of the peoples from behind the Iron Curtain. There exists 
in the United States the Assembly of Captive Nations, which cooperates with 
the Council of Europe by supplying documentary information and objective 
interpretation of what is going on in the native countries of the members. 
Professor Zurcher did not omit this important side of the European 
political picture and has quoted a declaration of policy adopted by the 
Congress of the Free Representatives of Central and Eastern European 
Countries in London in March 1957. One of the paragraphs of that 
declaration demanded “the integration of our liberated countries into a 
united Europe, within which they would maintain close cooperation based 
on their common interests.” When speaking of the future of a reorganized 
and more unified Europe, one cannot overlook the fate of these countries. 
It may even prove to be of decisive importance for the success or failure 
of what has been done so far in the West. 


A convinced federalist, who is able also to appraise objectively the 
partial achievements of the European integration movement, Professor 
Zurcher has annexed to his instructive and highly interesting book, a Draft 
Constitution of the United States of Europe, prepared with his inspired 
participation in March 1945 by the Juridical Committee of the Pan- 
European Conference and the Research Seminar for European Federation at 
New York University. 

The only flaw of the publication consists in the lack of a bibliography of 
the subjects so clearly dealt with by the distinguished author. This would 
have been of great service to any interested reader and to all students of 
these important matters. It may be assumed that before long a new edition 
of the book would prove necessary and that then such a bibliography 
could be added. 

ZYGMUNT NAGORSKI, Sr. 


Archibald R. Lewis, The Northern Seas. Shipping and Commerce in 
Northern Europe A. D. 300-1100. Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton 
University Press, 1958. Pp. XI, 498. 


In this volume Professor Lewis has set himself an arduous task: 
to provide a history of the shipping and commerce in Northern Europe 
in the early Middle Ages and to examine the role of the Northern Seas 
as “highways which connected, influenced and tended to unite the lands 
whose shores they touched” (p. VI). He is continuing the line of research 
marked by his publications Naval Power and Trade in the Mediterranean, 
A. D, 500—1100. Princeton, 1951, and “Le Commerce et la navigation 
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sur les cétes atlantiques de la Gaule du V-e au VIIl-e siécle,” (Le Moyem 
Age, LIX, 1953, pp. 249-298). To the readers of The Polish Review 
Professor Lewis is known also as the author of an article “Was Eastern 
Europe European in the High Middle Ages?” (Vol. Il, No. 1, 1957). No 
doubt it would be difficult to find a scholar better equipped for the 
execution of this ambitious plan. 

The first chapter of Professor Lewis’ book is devoted to the history 
of Northern Europe in the fourth century. The second chapter treats 
the invasion period A. D. 400-550, while the third chapter—“New 
Beginnings”—surveys the development during the period 550-750. In 
chapter IV the Carolingian Revival of the years 750-840 is studied. The 
Viking Assault during the period 840-911 is discussed in chapter V. 
Chapter VI, devoted to the period 911-985, bears the title: “The Age 
cf the Ottos and the House of Alfred,” while Chapter VII treats the 
Danish Sea Empire and the Kievan Kingdom during 985-1043. The 
last chapter discusses the process characterized by the author as the 
emergence of Europe during the period 1043-1100, resulting from the 
integration of its Northern and Southern parts and from the “mixing and 
mingling of that life which had developed around the waters of the 
North with that which was touched by the waters of the 
Mediterranean.” In the brief conclusion the author summarizes the 
findings of his study and points out that it is wrong to “see in the early period 
of Northern European development a Dark Age, from which peoples 
emerged only gradually from the depression into which the barbarian 
Germans had plunged a Roman World” and that the making of Northern 
Europe is not “the story of a painfully evolving barbarism, but of a 
steadily expanding civilization.” 

The author made a tremendous effort to collect all data available and 
his labor is worthy of highest praise. Special mention should be 
made of his determination to supplement historical records, which for 
the early Middle Ages are so scanty, with two other kinds of sources 
of information—undeservedly neglected for a long time by historians 
—namely those provided by archeology and numismatics. The author 
makes also wide use of traditions, particularly of the Scandinavian sagas. 

One question requires special comment. Professor Lewis stresses in 
the preface (p. VIII) that in the matter of footnotes and bibliography, 
“he must beg . . . the indulgence of the scholarly reader.” He points out 
that “a full bibliography would entail three times the space occupied. . . . 
It therefore seemed wiser to omit it.” For the same reasons the footnotes 
were also compressed. Among the topics for which much of the pertinent 
literature has been omitted in the footnotes the author quotes exempli modo 
the Kingdom of Samo, the supposed Varangian foundation of Poland, the 
role of the Varangians in Russia, and so on. To make the whole story even 
worse, the author decided in the interest of brevity and harmony, as he 
thinks, to omit on numerous occasions the discussion of views of other 
historians. 

Such an attitude is open to sharp criticism. The author makes—as 
mentioned above—appeal for indulgence to the scholarly readers. Their 
unanimous verdict should be well known to him: scholarly works must be 
properly documented. 
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Professor Lewis is not always consistent in his propensity to economize 
space. He devotes many pages to lengthy presentation of well known 
historical events although he should have been aware that the reader 
of his book, dealing with shipping and commerce, would be satisfied 
with only a brief mention of these events. As to the footnotes, some of 
them are clearly superfluous. Thus, for instance, on p. 54 the author found 
it necessary to add a footnote in order to establish that Rome was sacked 
by Alaric in 410, and on p. 55 for the fact of its plundering by the Vandals 
in 455. In both cases the monograph of Latouche on the invasions is quoted! 
Many other similar cases of unnecessary footnotes can be listed. 

Another remark should be made in connection with the author's 
system of using references. Often the source is mentioned, the footnote, 
however, quotes not the source in question but a monograph or an article 
on the subject. Thus, for instance, on p. 211 the author states that 
Reric, a trading center of the Obodrites, was called a fortress in Carolingian 
sources. In footnote No. 150, instead of the Carolingian source, the article 
of Vogel, “Emporium Reric” in Mélanges Koht (Oslo, 1933) is quoted. It 
is left to the reader to find out that the Carolingian source in question is 
Annales Regni Francorum s. 126. 

While, in the compass of the review, it would be presumptuous to 
try to convey an impression of the wealth of facts and ideas contained 
in Professor Lewis’ monograph, it is, at the same time, absolutely necessary 
to point out that the scholastic level of his treatment of the Slavic area 
is much inferior to other parts of his work. With some not too numerous 
exceptions, the footnotes do not contain references to works in Slavic 
languages, and it has to be assumed that the author did not use them. His 
main sources of information are the monographs in English of Dvornik and 
Vernadsky and the translation into French of one of the works of the 
Polish archeologist and pre-historian Kostrzewski. Occasionally the Cam- 
bridge History of Poland, Vol. 1, is consulted. These are, no doubt, excellent 
works, yet the elimination of the vast literature in Slavic languages causes 
narrowing of the author’s horizon and affects adversely the presentation 
of the subject. 

Open to criticism is, for example, the treatment of the Varangian- 
Russian problem (p. 270). Professor Lewis complains that there is no 
sufficient source material available and that the facts provided by 
excavations have been interpreted by the Russian archeologists in a national- 
istic fashion. This assertion is, of course, correct. Further he points out 
that “there has been an attempt among Russian scholars to minimize the 
role of a Scandinavian element in the formation of the first Russian state.” 
The above statement does not reflect adequately the complexity of the 
problem which played an important role in the Russian historiography, 
divided into two camps: that of “Normanists” and that of “Anti-Normanists.” 
It is to be regretted that Professor Lewis did not use the important 
erudite studies by V. Moshin, “Nachalo Rusi” (The Beginnings of Russia) 
in Byzantino-Slavica, Wl (1931), and “Variago-Russkii Vopros” (The 
Varangian-Russian Problem) in Slavia, X (1931). He seems not to attach 
great importance to the fact that among the “Normanists” were such 
prominent Russian scholars as Karamzin, Kunik, Pogodin, Presniakov, 
Kliuchevskii and many others. All these scholars were by no means guided 
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in their investigations by a nationalistic approach to the problem. As a 
matter of fact, a uniform and obligatory “Anti-Normanist” point of view 
was adopted only by the ultra-nationalistic historiography and archeology 
of the Stalinist era. Recently, however, efforts were made by some Russian 
historians to face the Varangian problem in a more sober manner, free 
from nationalistic bias. In this connection the opinion voiced by the 
eminent contemporary Russian scholar Rybakov deserves to be mentioned 
(see Voprosy Istoriit, 1956, No. 3, p. 205). The role of the Normans in the 
early history of the Slavic states is thoroughly investigated in the lately 
published work by H. Lowmiafiski, Zagadnienie roli Normanéw w genezie 
panstw stowianskich (The Problem of the Role Played by the Normans 
in the Formation of the Slavic States), Warsaw 1957. 

In his treatment of the origin of towns on the Slavic territory, and 
particularly in Poland, Professor Lewis rightly admits that some strong- 
holds may have been the germs from which the towns grew (pp. 394-395). 
To support this view he quotes Kostrzewski. The author failed, however, 
to grasp the basic approach of the Polish pre-historians and historians as 
reflected in the quoted work of Kostrzewski. Modern Polish historiography 
(Tymieniecki, Hensel, Gieysztor and others) emphasizes the role of suburbia 
in the foundation of towns, and this theory found recognition also outside Po- 
land (see H. Ludat, Vorstufen und Entstehung des Stadtwesens im Osteuropa. 
Zur Frage der vorkolonialen Wartschaftszentzen im Slavisch-Baltischen 
Raum. 1955, p. 22). The results achieved by the Polish scholars, as well 
as by the team of Russian archeologists and pre-historians headed by 
M. Tikhomirov, in the field of investigation of the early history of Russian 
towns, seem to be unknown to Professor Lewis, and this explains why his 
statement in this matter (p. 396) is summary and not conclusive. 


Another example of a too fragmentary and not satisfactory treatment 
is the history of Wolin. On p. 351 Professor Lewis says: “. . . the rather 
mysterious, partly Slavic, fortress of Jomsburg at the mouth of the Oder 
near the rising city of Wollin” (in the text the German spelling “Jomsburg” 
and “Wollin” instead of Jomsborg and Wolin is followed). He quotes 
Dvornik, The Making of Central and Eastern Europe, (1949) p. 88, yet 
misses his statement that Jomsborg was the Scandinavian name for Wolin. 
Professor Lewis did not notice Dvornik’s footnote in which the important 
investigations of the Polish historian Koczy are quoted. The whole Polish 
literature on Wolin (Wachowski, Widajewicz, Labuda and others) is 
neglected by the author. No wonder that the great role of Wolin as a center 
of trade, confirmed by excavations, is not adequately treated; The 
“mysterious” aspect ascribed by the author to Wolin disappears if the 
sagas used by him as a source of information are rejected. See G. Labuda, 
“Saga o Styrbjérnie, Jarlu Jomsborga” (The Saga of Styrbjérn, the Jarl of 
Jomsborg) in Slavia antigua, IV (1953), pp. 283-337, and H. Lowmiafski, 
Podstawy gospodarcze formowania sie panstw slowiahskich ( The Economic 
Bases of the Formation of Slavic States), 1953, pp. 200-202, 356-357. 

In the description of the beginnings of the Polish State (pp. 363-365) 
Professor Lewis says that, prior to the middle of the X century, the Slavic 
tribes dwelling on the Polish territory although “they had advanced beyond 
the primitive, pastoral, hunting stage of their proto-history, . . . were 
still tribal and remote from the rest of Europe.” In support Professor Lewis 
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refers (p. 364, note 237) to Koebner’s article “The Settlement and 
Colonization of Europe,” pp. 57-60 in the Cambridge Economic History of 
Europe, Vol. 1 (1942), and to Kostrzewski Les Origines de la civilisation 
polonaise. Prehistoire-protohistoire (1949), pp. 28-32, 102-104. It should 
be pointed out that the reviewer was unable to find in the above quoted 
works the confirmation of the view expressed by Professor Lewis. As to the 
alleged rudimentary character of the Polish social and political organization 
prior to about 962, when Mieszko “suddenly” began to unite the tribes 
on the territory of Poland, it has to be stressed that the Polish historio- 
graphy rejects unanimously such a hypothesis as entirely unfounded. See 
G. Labuda, Studia nad poczatkami pahstwa polskiego (Studies on the 
Beginnings of the Polish State), 1946; J. Widajewicz. Panstwo Wislan 
(The State of the Vistulians), 1947; Poczgtki Polski (The Beginnings of 
Poland), 1948; “Pierwotne dzieje Polski” (The History of Poland in its 
Prime) in Przeglad Zachodni, Vol. VII (1952), pp. 370-400; A. Gieysztor, 
“Geneza pafistwa polskiego w Swietle nowszych badafi” (The Origins of the 
Polish State in the light of new research) in Kwartalnik Historyczny, 
Vol. LXI, (1954). The erudite work of Dvornik, op. cit., p. 52 sq. which 
could also serve as a source of information is unfortunately not consulted 
by Professor Lewis on this matter. Dvornik points out in full accordance 
with other Slavic historians that Mieszko had at least three predecessors. 
as rulers of Poland. 

The description (p. 414) of the role played by the Kievan Prince 
Jaroslav in the beginnings of the reign of Casimir the Restorer (1038-1058) 
in Poland is open to criticism. According to Professor Lewis, Casimir owed 
his Polish throne to Iaroslav. In fact, the Kievan sovereign helped only to 
subdue the Masovians while the real help of importance in regaining the 
Polish throne was given to Casimir by the German Emperor prior to the 
age? of the Masovians. See Cambridge History of Poland, 1 (1950), 
pp. 36-37. 

Speaking of Samo and his Slavic Kingdom (VII century) the author 
restricts himself (pp. 152-178) to a remark that this kingdom “collapsed 
and we hear no more of such merchants.” He stresses that Samo’s career 
had “an ephemeral flowering and decay.” Of course, no other merchants 
of the type of Samo appear in historical records; the problem, however, 
of disintegration of Samo’s empire can be faced from a different point 
of view. Labuda in his remarkable study, Pierwsze panstwo Stowianskie, 
Pahstwo Samona (The First Slavic State. The State of Samo), 1949, 
pp. 293, 356, which seems to be unknown to Professor Lewis, pointed out 
that there is no justification available for an assumption that Samo’s 
state disintegrated completely after Samo’s death. It is significant that the 
nucleus of Samo’s kingdom became one and a half century after his death 
the center of a new rising state, namely of the Great Moravian State. 


The author’s knowledge of historical geography, in so far as the Slavic 
and Baltic territories are concerned, shows clearly great lacunae. He 
states for example (p. 301-302) that Wulfstan sailed (in the IX century) 
“from Hedeby (i.e. Haithabu, M.M.F.) to Truso in Samland at the mouth of 
the Vistula.” As known, the peninsula of Samland is bounded on the south 
by the river Pregel, the mouth of the Vistula being located to the south-west 
at a distance of at least 60 miles. To add to the confusion the author writes 
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(p. 270) that the two centers of Samland were “Elbing and Truso, near 
the mouths of the Vistula and the Nieman,” while on p. 213 he points out 
again that Truso lies to the south of the mouth of the last named river. 
The author seems not to be aware—apart from the above mentioned con- 
fusion—that on the basis of the excavations in Elblag (Elbing) it must 
be assumed that the seat of Truso was located on its territory. See Max 
Ebert “Truso” in Schriften der Kénigsberger Gelehrten Gesellschaft, Geistes- 
wissenschaftliche Klasse, (1926), Ill, 1, with a map showing the trace 
of Wulfstan’s travel to Truso, and O. Kunkel, article “Ostsee” in Pauly- 
Wissowa, Real Encycopadie, New Volumes, 18? (1943), col. 1847. 


The book under review creates an impression of being written and 
published in a great haste. Such an assumption—if correct—will explain why 
so many misprints of names, titles and so on are to be found in it. It would 
be a hopeless undertaking to try to enumerate all the distortions, yet some 
of the most important ones should be listed. The name of the Polish 
archeologist Kostrzewski is constantly replaced by Kostryzewski; the name 
of the great Slavist Lubor Niederle appears as G. Nierdelé (p. 80); instead 
of R. Koebner we have A. Kroebner (p. 80); instead of Chaloupecky we 
have Chaloupicky (p. 152), Ketrzyfski appears as Ketryzinski (p. 443). 
Schranil was distorted to Schanderl; the name of the Polish ruler Mieszko 
is constantly spelled Miezko; instead of Khazars Professor Lewis writes 
Kazars; the Antes became Antas; the place Apuole in the Baltic area 
appears as Apolloné, and so on. It might be that Professor Lewis personally 
is not responsible for all these distortions, nevertheless the fact remains 
that the careless proof-reading inflicted a great damage on his work. 


On the whole, however, in spite of all errors and the criticism that 
might be made, this publication deserves careful study by historians in 
general and especially by those interested in economic history. 


Columbia University MATTHEW M. FRYDE 


Clarence A. Manning, History of Slavic Studies in the United States. 
Milwaukee: Marquette University Press, 1957. pp. 117. 


Professor Clarence Manning has written his new book on the history 
of Slavic studies in America with a definite conviction that this history— 
its past, present, and future—is unique. This uniqueness, he maintains, 
comes from the presence of the many Slavic immigrants who have 
“qualities, knowledge, and traditions” which have been and will continue 
to be “vital” in the development of the country. As a result of this conviction 
Professor Manning’s book attempts not simply to describe the growth 
of formal Slavic studies in the universities, but rather to trace the fate 
of Slavic culture in America from the days when Polish “gentlemen” 
settled in Jamestown as refugees from the upheavals of the Rzeczpospolita. 

Of these Polish “gentlemen” and many other now well-known early 
Slavic immigrants such as the Slavic monks in the Southeastern Spanish 
missions, the Russian Prince Dmitri Golytsyn who was the first Roman 
Catholic priest to be fully trained and ordained here, or the Polish 
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generals Pulaski and Koéciuszko, both of whom came to the New World 
to fight for America in her War for Independence, of all these Manning 
writes with appropriate detail in his first chapter entitled “The Slavs 
in America.” 

Professor Manning divides the Slavic influence on the United States 
into four periods: a) beginnings to 1848—a period of individual immigration 
and rapid absorption, b) 1848 to 1924—the mass immigration of unskilled 
workers, c) 1924 to 1939—a period of little immigration but an awakening 
of American interest in Slavic studies, d) since World War II—the im- 
migration of scholars and artists from the Nazi-occupied and then Com- 
munist-dominated lands. But it was the mass immigration, the subject 
of Manning’s second chapter, which brought the Slavs—mainly Poles 
and Czechs—in number and which resulted in the fraternal societies 
and church groups that served as the early centers of Slavic culture. This 
chapter ends with an explicit statement of a main theme of the book: 
there afte two separate streams of Slavic scholarship in the United 
States, one developed in the universities and the other by the national 
groups themselves. Since World War II these two steams, according 
to Professor Manning, have been slowly merging, and in this he sees 
the hope for the fulfillment of America’s unique potentialities in Slavic 
studies. 

Slavic studies in the nineteenth century arose from the private 
interest of afew individualsk—amateurs—whose personal experience, 
usually with the foreign service, brought them into contact with one 
of the Slavic countries. Such was the case of William David Lewis who, 
while living for a time in St. Petersburg, developed an interest in Russian 
poetry which resulted in a volume of translations in 1849. Such also 
was the case of Therese Albertine Louise von Jakob, better known as 
Talvj, who in 1850 published the best work on Slavic literature written 
by a non-Slav in the first half of the nineteenth century, a work entitled 
Historical View of the Languages and Literatures of the Slavonic Nations. 
Such also were Eugene Schuyler, who wrote a two volume biography of 
Peter the Great, and George Kennan, famous for his book Siberia and the 
Exile System which has recently been republished. 

At Harvard University in 1893 Professor Coolidge introduced the 
first course in Slavic studies as such in this country—a course in the 
history of Poland and Russia. The students of Coolidge and Wiener (who 
in 1895 was appointed Professor of Russian Literature) were the 
real pioneers: Golder at Stamford University, Kerner at the University of 
Missouri and later at the University of California at Berkeley, and most 
important of all, Noyes, who was also at the University of California. 
Between 1914 and 1920 Professor Noyes added Kaun and Patrick to his 
staff, thus creating a real Slavic center in California. Early in this 
century Professor Prince began serious work in Slavic studies at Columbia 
University. In 1917 Manning, who is now an associate professor at 
Columbia, joined him, and the department soon became a real Slavic 
department with instruction in Polish and Czech as well as Russian. 
Many other colleges and universities at this time, often under pressure 
from local Slavic groups, added courses in Slavic languages and literatures. 


From this point to the beginning of World War II Slavic studies 
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grew slowly. Scholars soon organized themselves under the auspices of 
the Modern Language Association. But in all this one thing became 
certain—Russian studies were to dominate American Slavic studies. 

Since 1939, while Russia has retained its role, Slavic studies have 
expanded to include many other nations of East Central Europe. The reasons 
tor this, beyond that of growing political awareness, are the immigration 
of Slavic scholars such as Oscar Halecki and the development of area 
studies programs. Simultaneous with these developments has been the 
upgrowth of scholarly journals such as The American Slavic and East 
European Review, The Slavic and East European Journal, The Russian 
Review, The Ukrainian Quarterly, and The Polish Review. These journals 
are published by scholarly societies such as the American Association for 
the Advancement of Slavic Studies or the American Association of Teachers 
of Slavic and East European Languages, which in themselves mark the 
fact that Slavic studies are now quite well organized in this country. The 
great tragedy of Slavic studies, however, was the simultaneous death of 
most of the leaders within the three year period from 1944 to 1946: 
Cross, Kaun, Lanz, Patrick, and Prince. Slavic studies now has new 
leaders: Jakobson, Lednicki, Simmons, etc. These men and their students 
will shape the future. 

There is no separate history of Polish studies in Professor Manning's 
book; we must reconstruct this history from the facts he gives us. Polish 
culture arrived in the United States with the Polish “gentlemen” at James- 
town. But most important for the early period were three other gentlemen: 
Pulaski, Koéciuszko, and Niemcewicz. The first American to become 
interested in Polish culture was a Yale graduate named James Percival, 
one of the “Connecticut wits”, who published many articles and translations 
from Polish hiterature durihg the mid-niheteenth century. Jeremiah 
Curtin must be remembered for his translations—still read—of the novels 
of Sienkiewicz. But most of all the growth of Polish studies owes a debt 
to Professor Noyes who gave not only his love but also his excellent scholarly 
abilities to the study of Polish literature. His translations published with 
teliable notes and penetrating introductions are indispensable to the 
American interest in the field. A rather unique case is Eric P. Kelly 
who, as an English instructor at Dartmouth College, introduced a course 
in Polish literature into the curriculum and in his spare time wrote children’s 
books of which his most popular is The Trumpeter of Krakéw. Important 
for Polish studies was the opening in 1912 of the Polish National Alliance 
College whose present president is an American scholar, Arthur Coleman. 
Polish scholarship is also well represented in the University of Wisconsin 
which began its program under the direction of Professor Joseph Birkenmayer 
from the University of Krakow. One cannot forget, however, the distinguished 
work of Professor Wactaw Lednicki, Professor Oscar Halecki, or the late 
Professor Manfred Kridl. Nor can one forget the work of The Koéciuszko 
Foundation, The Polish Institute of Arts and Sciences in America, or the 
quarterly which it publishes, The Polish Review. 

The uniqueness of the American situation—the presence of Slavic im- 
migrants, and the abscene of political prejudice in Americans—should 
determine the future of Slavic studies. Professor Manning especially 
emphasizes the necessity for American scholars to adopt an “impartial 
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attitude to the Russian imperialistic claims or the German desire to treat 
Eastern Europe . . . as a subordinate area in the world’s history.” The 
author feels that only in this way will the role of the so-called minority 
groups be rightly ascertained. Professor Manning calls for a pooling of 
resources, a central library and museum, and most of all a reappraisal 
of our aims and goals. 

The author should be commended for his imaginative organization of 
the material, his ability to ascertain the main trends, and his clarity of 
expression. The book, the third in a series of Slavic publications from 
Marquette University, is attractively printed with an excellent bibliography 
and index. Professor Manning’s book will remain a substantial contribution 
to the literature on Slavic studies in the United States. 


RICHARD F. GUSTAFSON 


Authors, Editors and Publishers are invited to send copies of their pub- 
lications for listing and review. 
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NOTES 


An English Poem in Honor of Czartoryski 


The Book Review section in this issue of our journal contains a discus- 
sion of a work on the great Polish statesman Prince Adam Czartoryski. In 
this connection it is interesting to note that in 1832 a volume of verse ap- 
peared in London entitled Poland, Homer, and Other Poems. The title page 
bears in addition the motto “Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori!”, while 
the next page displays the following dedication: 


PRINCE ADAM CZARTORYSKI 
AND 
THE POLISH EXILES, 
THIS VOLUME 
IS INSCRIBED, 

WITH THAT DEEP RESPECT 
WHICH THEIR SUFFERING IN THE CAUSE 
OF FREEDOM AND THEIR COUNTRY 
DEMAND, 

BY 
THE AUTHOR. 


The author of this dedication and of the 832-line poem “Poland” is 
William Edmondstoune Aytoun (1813-65), a Scottish poet who in later lif 
divided his activities between law and literature and held the professorship 
of Belles-Letters at the University of Edinburgh in 1845. According to his 
biographer, Sir Theodore Martin, 


Aytoun had taken a deep interest in the cause of the Poles, many of 
whom, including Prince Czartoryski, had taken refuge in Edinburgh, 
and were frequent visitors at his father's house. His views and feelings 
on the Polish question took shape in a poem, which he published in 
1832, entitled, ‘Poland, Homer, and other Poems.’ On a copy of it 
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as follows: 


which he gave me—most reluctantly—in 1844, he inscribed: “To 
Theodore Martin, with tears and penitence. William E. Aytoun. O 
mibi praeteritos referet si Jupiter annos..” But though he had come 
so early to judge them with severity, those poems do no discredit to 
a young man of seventeen—his age when they were written. They 
have the quality, characteristic of his later writing, of a fulness and 
sweetness of rhythm by no means common in so young a writer. 
(Memoir of William Edmondstoune Aytoun, Edinburgh and London, 
n.d., pp. 33-34). 


The direct apostrophe to Prince Adam Czartoryski (lines 723-748) is 


Warrior of Justice! Freedom’s noblest son, 

Bright is the wreath of glory thou hast won, 
Thou patriot, worthy of the olden time— 

Thou friend of right—thou enemy of crime! 

Great Czartoryski, thy transcendent name 

Is the last enter'd in the roll of fame: 

Weep not because thou couldst not burst the chain, 
For often truth has drawn her sword in vain. 
More than his blood the Spartan could not give, 
And Cato died when justice ceased to live— 

Yet do not weep, for thou hast gain’d a meed, 
And won a laurel fresh and bright indeed. 

Thcu more than king! when ages yet unborn 
Shall brand the tyrant with the stamp of scorn, 
Those deeds of thine shall win thee more renown, 
Than clings around the best and greatest crown; 
Fathers shall bid their children think of thee, 
And learn to worship truth and !iberty; 

Thou shalt be sung in many a poet’s lay, 

As the best champion of our modern day; 
Pilgrims shall come from farthest shores of earth 
To see the glorious land that gave thee birth; 

A deeper homage than at Mecca’s shrine 

Is paid unto the Prophet, shall be thine. 

Loved in thy life, and honoured in thy grave— 
Such are the glories that await the brave! 


It is thus that the young Scottish poet paid tribute to the leader of 
a country for whom, in the words of the poem, “‘twas a crime...even to 
dream that freemen should be free,” while “Europe, falsely named the wise,” 
gazed indifferently on the sacrifice of her “sister gasping” at her feet. 


LUDWIK KRZYZANOWSKI 
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POLAND IN 1957 


CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


. 

0 October 1, 1957—December 31, 1957 

“ October 

: 1—Beginning of academic year 1957-1958. Over 130,000 students are 

d enrolled in schools of higher education . 

; 2—A center of Polish culture opened in Prague, Czechoslovakia. 

. 2—Polish-Finnish Friendship Society organized. The provisional exec- 

’ utive committee is headed by J. Jodtowski, Deputy Speaker of the 
Diet, President, and S. Turski, Rector of Warsaw University, and 

is Minister J. Sztachelski, Vice-Presidents. 


2—Foreign Minister Adam Rapacki made the following statement at 
the U. N. General Assembly: 
“In the interest of Poland’s security and relaxation of 
tension in Europe, after harmonizing its initiative with the other 
members of the Warsaw pact, the Government of The Polish 
People’s Republic declares that in case both German States agrea 
to putting into effect a prohibition on the production and storing 
of atomic, thermonuclear weapons in their territories, the Polish 
People’s Republic is ready simultaneously to introduce a similar 
prohibition in its territory.” (Trybuna Ludu) 
Czechoslovakia immediately acceded to this plan and undertook 
; to include its territory into the zone free of atomic. thermo-nuclear 








weapons. 

; This is the origin of the so-called Rapacki Plan. 

3—Appointment of Peter Abrasimov as U.S.S.R. ambassador to Poland, 

} replacing P. Ponomarenko, announced. 

; 3—-A group of rioting students tried to organize an anti-government 
demonstration in front of the students’ dormitory in Warsaw. The 
riots were connected with the suspension of the weekly Po Prostu 
by the Party. 

? 5—The communiqué on the suspension of Po Prostu states i.a.: “The 

Secretariat of the Central Committee of The Polish United Work- 

ers’ Party declares that the Po Prostu editorial team, including also 

the Party members working in it, has for many months opposed 

the implementation of the resolutions adopted by the chief Party 

authorities, has passed to positions of barren negation, has presented 

the political and economic situation of the country in a false 

¢ light, has spread. distrust in the reality of building socialism and 
in many matters voiced bourgeois conceptions. (Trybuna Ludu). 

9—The Rector of the Warsaw Polytechnic Institute ordered resumption 
of normal school activities on condition that complete peace and 
order be preserved. 

The Warsaw District Attorney’s office prepared the first 

' three indictments concerning “the participants in the hooligan 

, riots which had recently taken place in Warsaw.” 

9—The Council of Ministers adopted a draft law on an equalization 
tax. According to it “the surplus of income over 8,000 zloty monthly 
will be assessed with an equalization tax according to a special 
progressive scale taking into consideration the sources of the 

income received.” (Trybuna Ludu). 
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16—The Party excluded from its membership members of the former 


Po Prostu editorial team for abandoning Socialist ideology, gioup 
struggle against the Party line, protesting publicly against decisions 
of the Party authorities and defending illegal demonstrations. 
Among the dismissed members are Andrzej Berkowicz, Stanislaw 
Chelstowski, Jolanta Chelstowska, Wlodzimierz Godek, Eligiusz 
Lasota, Ryszard Turski, Ryszard Wisniowski, Edmund Goncza- 
rowski, Wiestaw Szyndler. 


18—Trade agreement with Argentina signed. Poland is to import 


raw hides, wool, grain, vegetable fats and tannins, while Argentina 
is to import coal, machinery and industrial installations, rolled 
goods and chemicals. The agreement signed at Buenos Aires 
provides for the delivery to Argentina of 600,000 tons of Polish 
coal. 


20—The representative Polish soccer team defeated the USSR. 


representative team at Chorzdw. 


21—The Cracow Provincial Party Control Commission excluded from 


the Party Bernard Tejkowski, Adam Ogorzalek and Richard 
Klincel who after the publication of the decisions suspending the 
weekly Po Prostu “assumed a position of negation towards that 
decision and trying to preserve externally a party appearance, 
by their attitude actually contributed to provoking undesirable 
student excesses. Ogorzatek and Klincel moreover obstructed the 
Citizens’ Militia and the Workers’ Militia who at that time 
carried out their patriotic duty in preserving public order.” 


24-26—Xth plenum of the Polish United Workers Party Central Com- 


mittee. The plenum adopted a resolution concerning the verification 
of Party members, and postponed the Party Congress, which was 
originally to be held in December 1957, to later date. 

In his address on “The Situation in the Party and in the 
Country,” Gomutka stated i.a.: “the undermining of the unity of 
the party activity results above all from the ideological chaos 
which prevails among a considerable portion of the Party active 
of all eschelons. This chaos was introduced into the Party by 
various kinds of revisionists and liquidators. . . . There is no 
doubt that the nutriment which has always favored a luxuriant 
growth of revisionism, is dogmatism and sectarianism. There 
have been in our ranks or still are today, comrades who often 
secretly considered that the revisionsts contribute to the liquidation 
of dogmatism. Such an opinion is basically false and erroneous. 
A grippe, even in its most serious symptoms, cannot be cured by 
tuberculosis. . . . The revisionist tuberculosis can only increase 
the dogmatic grippe. . . . Fighting to cure the Party from both 
ailments one must above all strike at the main source of its 
weakness: revisionism and liquidationism. . . . According to 
statistics our Party has a membership of about 1,300,000. If half 
that number were conscious, militant Party members, thoroughly 
devoted to the cause of socialism, the Party would be a great power 
in the country.” (Trybuna Ludu). 
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30—Fall session of Diet opened. The main problem is the adoption 
of the procedure in electing National Councils. 

31—Arrival of Burmese Government delegation headed by Deputy 
Premier U Kyaw Nyein. 


November 

1—Entry into force of Finance Minister’s decree introducing the duty 
of obtaining permits from the National Bank of Poland for the 
purchase of railroad, airplane and steamship tickets paid for in zlotys 
for travel abroad for persons leaving on the basis of regular 
passports. Persons holding diplomatic or service passports and 
identification cards with a clause entitling them to go abroad, 
may leave without the currency permit. This applies also to private 
persons holding tickets paid for in foreign currency either by 
relatives or by themselves, provided they prove the legal purchase 
of the currency. 

2—Mao Tse-Tung arrived in Moscow for the celebration of the 
40th anniversary of the Bolshevik revolution. The Red Chinese 
leader's visit to Poland, which had been previously announced 
in April 1957, has disappeared from his itinerary. 

4—A Party and Government delegation composed of Gomutka, Cy- 
rankiewicz, Ochab, Zambrowski and Zawadzki, from the Polish 
United Workers Party; Ignar, from the United Peasant Party 
and Kulczyfski from the Democratic Party, left for Moscow. 

4—The Council of State set the election for the National Councils 
of the various administrative levels for February 2, 1958. 

5—A delegation of Yugoslav economists headed by Nikola Cebejlié¢, 
Deputy Director of the Yugoslav Planning Office, arrived in 
Poland. 

5—Regular communication between Haiffa and Gdansk (Danzig) 
innagurated by arrival in Gdansk harbor of the first Israeli 
ship, M.S. “Kedma,” after an iterruption of several years. 

6—On the eve of the 40th anniversary of the Bolshevik revolution 
great celebrations were inaugurated in Poland by an address of 
Politbiuro member, Jerzy Morawski. 

7—Jerzy Kurylowicz, professor of Indo-European Philology at Cra- 
cow University, obtained an honorary doctorate. from Paris 
University. The ceremony was attended by French President 
René Coty. Professor Kurytowicz also received one of the highest 
awards of the Academie des Inscriptions et Belles lettres, the 
“Prix Volney,” for a book on linguistics published in 1956 which 
was acclaimed by French scholars as the best work of its kind. 
Professor Kurytowicz is a member of that academy. 

9—First national Congress of the Polish Society of Atheists and 
Free Thinkers opened at Bydgoszcz. The keynote speaker was 
Dr. A. Nowicki, chairman of the provisional board. The congress 
was attended by about 500 delegates. This anti-Church organization 
did not find any major support even among non-believers in 
Poland. 

10—The Polish Cyprian Norwid Lycée in Paris celebrated the 115th 
anniversary of its foundation. The school is financed by the 
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Warsaw regime. Its Polish principal is St. Dobosiewicz who shares 
his functions with a representative of the French Ministry of 
Education. The Lycée is attended by 200 students. 

11—The Warsaw District Court passed sentence in the case of former 
Ministry of Public Security functionaries. R. Romkowski, former 
Deputy Minister, was sentenced to a term of 15 years; J. Rézafiski, 
former Director of the Investigation Department, to 14 years; 
A. Fejgin, former Director of Department X, to 12 years. The 
court came to the conclusion that the defendants were guilty 
of “having illegally deprived of freedom and kept in prison a 
number of persons in the period 1948-1954, and of having applied. 
either personally or by their subordinate functionaries prohibited 
investigative methods.” 

11—Exhibition of American scholarly books opened in Warsaw's 
Palace of Culture and Learning. Among the exhibitors who showed 
more than 5,000 American publications were also the Columbia, 
Harvard, and Princeton University Presses. 

12—Trade agreement for 1958-1960 and protocol on goods exchange 
in 1958 between Poland and Yugoslavia signed in Warsaw. In 
addition an agreement on the cooperation of Polish and Yugoslav 
industry was concluded. 

Poland is to export to Yugoslavia: Industrial machinery and 
installations, electrical equipment, coal, coke, foundry and chemical 
products, sugar and other goods. 

Yugoslavia is to export to Polnad: zinc concentrates, pyrite 
concentrates, chrome ore, lead, magnesite, asbestos, igelite, cellulose, 
hemp, hides, foundry products, copper products and cables, fabrics, 
shoes and consumer goods, i.a. tobacco, wine, grapes, prunes etc. 

According to the agreement the exchange should increase 
in 1960 by 70% in comparison with the 1957 turnover. 

12—Deputy Director of the Warsaw National Museum, Professor 
K. Michalowski, left for Egypt at the invitation of the University 
of Alexandria to teach Classical Archeology in the winter semester. 
Professor Michalowski will moreover direct the excavations of 
the Polish archeological expedition in Egypt. 

14—NMilitary Medical Academy established in £6dz. Previously phy- 
sicians of the Medical Corps were trained in the Military Center 
of Medical Education. The Military Medical Academy is the fifth 
higher military school in £édz. 

15—Railroad sleeper tickets and plane tickets raised by 100%. 

19—The Council of Ministers adopted three resolutions concerning 
an increase of the competence and financial management of state 
enterprises. The resolutions introduce “a number of new elements 
of independence in the financial management of enterprises.” 

22—Trybuna Ludu published declaration of representatives of the 

Communist and Workers’ Parties of Socialist countries who had 

met in Moscow November 14-16, 1957. The declaration was not 

signed by the Yugoslav Party. 
The declaration states ia: “As long as imperialism exists 

there exists the basis for aggressive wars. In the postwar years 
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American, English, French and other imperialists and their lackeys 
have been waging wars in Indo-China, Indonesia, Korea, Malaya, 
Kenya, Guatemala, Algeria, Oman and Yemen. At the same time 
the aggressive imperialist forces refuse consent to a reduction of 
armaments. . . . The Socialist countries base their relationship 
on the principles fo complete equality of rights, respect for 
territorial integrity, independence and sovereignty, and non-inter- 
ference in their internal affairs. . . . Fraternal mutual assistance 
is an inseparable part of the relations among them.” 

23—Trybuna Ludu published Peace Manifesto adopted by representa- 
tives of 64 Communist and Workers’ Parties at their Moscow 
Conference. The Manifesto was signed by the Yugoslav delegation. 

24—At the invitation of the British House of Lords and House of 
Commons the first official delegation of the Polish Sejm (Par- 
liament) left for England. 

27—Death of F. Sonik, Auxiliary Bishop of Kielce diocese. The ordinary 
of the diocese is Bishop C. Kaczmarek, the only Polish bishop 
sentenced in September, 1953 to a term of 12 years in prison. 
After October 1956 he was released and later rehabilitated 
(December 28, 1956). 


December 

2—Polish-Chinese cultural agreement signed in Peiping. 

3—Protocol on extension of Polish-West German trade agreement 
till the end of March 1958, signed. The Protocol provides in 
addition for increasing Polish coal exports to West Germany 
to 2 million tons annually. The export of Polish farm and food 
products and alcohol is also to increase. The German Federal 
Republic is to export to Poland industrial products (iron and steel), 
machines and installations, and chemical and pharmaceutical articles. 

3—On the occassion of the centennial of the birth of Joseph Conrad 
the Polish Academy of Sciences and the PEN Club organized 
special sessions and arranged a Conrad exhibit. 

4—In connection with traditional Miner’s Day observed very solemnly 
in Silesia, Trybuna Ludu published data on Polish coal mining. 
Hard coal deposits to a depth of 1200 meters amount to 73 billion 
tons, and to a depth of 2000 meters to 125 billion tons. In 1957 
the annual coal extraction in Poland is estimated at more than 
94 million tons. Poland has 80 mines and 260 coal deposits. 
300,000 workers and engineers are employed in coal mining. 

9—The American Embassy in Poland organized in Warsaw the 
first exhibit of U.S. graphic art comprising 150 drawings, water 
colors, lithographs, wood cuts, engravings etc. by 120 artists. 

10—The 1957 flu epidemic in Poland was one of the severest after 
the war. It is estimated that every tenth person in Poland suffered 
from it. (Trybuna Ludu). 

10—Poland possesses at present 33 radio transmitters with a combined 
power of 1,255,500 kilowatts. The biggest of them, situated at 
Raszyn, has a transmitter with the power of 200 kilowatts. In 
the near future it is to be increased by further 300 kilowatts. 
(Trybuna Ludu). 
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11—According to the State Insurance Office the Polish countryside 
has a total of 8,166,000 buildings, including 2,615,000 dwellings, 
169,000 combination dwelling and farm buildings, 2,371,000 
stables and pig sties and 933,000 other farm buildings (implement 
sheds etc.). The value of all these buildings is estimated at 239 
billion zloty. Of the more than 8 million total of buildings more 
than half i.e. 4,963,000 are wooden. 

13—The Parliament established a Supreme Auditing Chamber and 
adopted an equalization tax law. 

15—The Polish Navy was increased by 5 units, ie. one destroyer and 
four submarine chasers which were handed over by the USSR. 

15—Completion of a deepened water channel in Szczecin Harbor, 
permitting the entry of 10,000 ton ships. 

17—88,000 repatriates from the Soviet Union have returned to Poland 
in 1957. (Trybuma Ludu). 

17—Polish Moroccan trade agreement signed in Rabat. The agreement 
provides for goods exchange between the two countries amounting 
to 2.8 billion francs. Morocco is to export to Poland primarily 
phosphorites (70% of total). Poland is to export to Morocco 
machines, textiles, cameras, potatoes and ham. 

18—Prince El-Badr, heir to the throne of Yemen, arrived in Warsaw. 

20—Polish Parliament delegation which had visited Belgium at the 
invitation of the Belgian-Polish Parliamentary group, returned to 
Warsaw. 

20—Poland and Yemen established diplomatic relations and signed 
trade exchange and economic-technical cooperation agreement. 

21—Protocol regulating trade exchange between Poland and Finland 
for 1958 signed in Warsaw. Polish exports include coal, rolled 
goods, chemical products, textiles, sugar. Finnish exports include 
cellulose, cardboard, iron ore, copper and lumber. 

21—Publication of Polish Statistical Year Book for 1957 in an 
edition of 100,000 copies. 

26—"“Soviet-Polish Friendship Society” organized in Moscow. A “Polish- 
Soviet Friendship Society” has been in existence in Poland for 
many years. 

27—In 1957 38,000 new privately owned artisans’ workshops have 
been established in Poland. Altogether there are in the country 
about 135,000 such enterprises employing 185,000 persons. 
(Trybuna Ludu). 

27—In the Rzeszéw province the biggest source of natural gas in the 
sub-Carpathian region with an output of 500-800 cubic meters 
per minute started operation. 

28—Polish Soviet agreement concerning legal assistance in civil, family 
and penal cases signed in Warsaw. 

30—Trade exchange protocol between Poland and Great Britain for 
1958 signed in London. The Polish export of farm and food 
products and rolled goods is to be increased. British exports 
include textiles, raw materials, rubber, non-ferrous metals, ma- 
chinery and installations, tools and consumer goods. 


Compiled by FRANCISZEK PROCH 
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